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Volume, were first penned, it was in days of peace, and of great and 1 
long prosperity; such as this country, and the rest of the king- 
doms upon earth had not before known ;—in days, when scenes 
and acts of savage barbarity were heard of only as antient tales; 
and gcarce credited: and when the mention that is made of them | 
in these pages, as an illustration of the history of antient times, Was 
necessarily to be introduced with much caution, and the citation of 
authority, to prevent their being considered as mere fables; 
and as depreciating. the narration, rather thaw affording useful Fo 
light. il in ne FFC 5 
. . d 8 » d * 
But we have lived, in these late ages of the world, to have such r 
dreadful scenes of more than savage barbarity revived, that, before = 
| LI: | 82 3 x Bs 2 
the book can be published, the Just apprehension is now become, 4 7 
3 : : | ' h . * 1 7 | . 
lest such narrations should be even deemed useless; as mere need- 1 
less efforts to convince mankind of that horrid 2 of human 1 
nature, with which they are only too well acquaintet. | 7 
There is, however, still one material difference, between the © 
Savage cruelties; and ravages of antient, and of modern times; 1 
which may render the accounts here given interesting: and i 
which, though it tends to the greater condemnation of the present | _ 
age, yet affords some consolation. oO oO ay 
: ; | 
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The antient scenes of shocking outrage, —were in days of dark 
| ignorance;—and before it had pleased God to bestow upon the 
world the comforts arising from the improvements of ingenious arts 
and labours, and of what are called inventions of true genius :— 
but the horrid scenes of modern outrage, and harbarity,—are i in the | 
midst of such rapid and refined improvements of elegant arts, and 
of all the most effectual means of cultivating the face of the whole 
globe of earth; as surely cannot But be cbnsidered, even i in eat 
of the dire scene, (and whilst adversaries to truth, and true religion 
are, without knowing it, bringing to pass the decrees of Heaven) as 
harbingers of better tidinga and as preparation for a future 504. 
den burst of peace and glory: when, at the time appointed by The 
| Almighty, and in the a REAR IBN all ching 
9 | | | shall soon be brought to perfection, -/ 10 Mit, Erl. c tas 1 00 
| Ihe original intention of writing these sheets was, to apply the 
4 of Antiquities to the elucidation of the history of the ways of 
q f Divine Providence, in gradual successive dispensations; and of His 
= wength, all His wondrous work and purpose, in the very first 
_— ceeestion of the human soul, shall be finally accomplithed.—And 
Mm Eo this strange change of human manners, which has NOW, 80 zuddenly, 
3 2nd s dreadfully taken place, checking, apbarendy;far a short 
—_— time, the progress of improvement, does 8 * the important 
2 history even still more interesting. W e ne Joo ot; 
= | ets Bias date iving, 
1 8 begun in these pages; may still be allowed to go on, without inter- 
=_ ruption : — though modern barbarity: of manners, becomes such a 
& ES gad refinement of the antient, and more execrable barbarism; as to 
5 n the tale somewhat less surprising and striking: a 
_ - The beginning of our narration, and which is 3 in 
his Me „relates solely to the earliest periods in Britain; be- 
fore the invasion of the Romans. — The days of primæval sim- 
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And here; Ae b diebee tees as were 
indeed unquestionably Temples ; I have carefully avoided; as much 
as possible, the/repeating, or interfering with what has been writ- 
ten, so much at large, by Doctor Stuleley leaving the curious still 
to draw their own” conclusions from his learned dissertations; 
though i it cannot but be observed, that in the course of this work, 
conclusions, even on different grounds, have led me very much to 
agree with him. My object; it will be found, has been to add, if 
podsible, by fair observations, new and additional light to the in- 
teresting subject; by an investigation of circumstances, which had 
before eseaped due notice. 0 Nenn ni Mt ni; bu 

And in other points, with regard to: Rowland, Sorkin other 
able writers, to whine) we are so much indebted, it will -be found 
that I 1 much as possible, observed the same rule, 
Ihe second Volume, which has the Plates already engraved, and 
Pang wich all expedition, will relate to the works of the Ro- 
Mane * this Island, and the improvements introduced by them 
to such works of the Britons as were imitations of Phoenician, and 


Syrian architecture} with which they were made acquainted by the 


traffickers for tin and to such as were mere'imitations of Roman 
architecture; and nya to Oy as;' in the more barbarous en 1 
the Island, were only imitations of those imita tions. 

The third Volume, which is also ready for the press; will con- 
tain the history of what truly relates to the Saxon times. 

And the fourth, the History of the strenuous efforts of Norman 
genius: and of the preparations which their sturdy, and violent 
endeavours were permitted to make for better times. 

As viewing tlie history of our country in this light, has Re a 
scene of wonder and delight ; and carrying with it a fü onvic- 


tion of truth, though mixed with much novelty of ideas, to the mind 
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2 FN of dhe Author; —— eee ae, interest - 

3 15 ing to the minds of others. FFF 

| The mold become, by un means, in the w vena, th be. 
and splendid theatre, on which are displayed the wonders of Divine 
em OE mp ED 2 ae adn and a ** 
4 nme amidst which we must proceed with Gan 


Ry | 
g G 


—_— og far fr noate fr n Horm A tte, 
In eee it may beokieved, n n cir- 
 curkitances: of particular superstitious observances, that are said to 
have prevailed pon _ Druids, which | ag are Hot pe ef: at 0 
n; OE ET | 
# And the reason eee they do not MES to the peculiar | 
Y object of these observations ;—because alto of the uncertainty with 
= 8 £3 regard to some of them, (many of the conclusions resting on sur- 
be _— 8 mise; — and because they have been more than sufficiently men- 
1 wished; that a veil should for ever be drawn over the fo \ 
foolish abominations of ee eee, ieee N cruth 112 
dees not · demand the naming of them. AE eee e | 


To » 


Such circumstances are: — e iter 12 wk 7 
he account of the stately old Tree, in the deep A with its 
branches lopped off; and having the two largest fixed expanding 

horizontally at top, so as to cause the whole to resemble the form 
„ n e e ach * ee eee, ee eee ee 
| __ *The ue of the ideal device of the bela winged serpent; 8 
"op 50:much corresponding with the idea of the wings, the _ and the 
_— serpent, found amongst the Egyptian hieroglyphics. „ -- 
R | The ws a ofthe tel orice of the Mane er | 
And the pretence concerning the W e or Spent Sons 
OI 1 eee et ra trying ob: e#” a" ; 
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The attention to the white horse, and to the wit e bull. 
+ The veneration for the vervain, and other consecrated grasses ;j— 


which wWas 3 iy a n initiation to some science of — 
nüt, b ou ar e ee e eee eee 


"VE : 
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ad aa e n 


The hallowed, and unballowed en © Turning from east to 
W ed SR i 9, e 


The supposed Dances e groups; — 


in a circle, from the right hand to the left ; and the other from the 
left hand to the right; Ma ee eee round a 


central altar at the same time. fe} Foros dry R431 A worn tbe 
. 9 « #34 : : , : FI _ 1 . UL "527 ESSE 1 
- 
” 
* . : 1 
. 'The gu Fi „ 1. Wy 7 4 £7 4 . : nne VI" , 
by” * "is ” AE» "3% TT. [97319 


* Ae enen Bealtine, — * eee :- and 


che Double Fires on May-day; between which they caused their 
men and beasts to pass, which were destined to be sacriſiced. 

And finally, the horrid magical rites of devoting their enemies; 
in deep groves, Whose trees were — and nn "_ 
blood and gore. 
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enlarged narratioh of which, if such had been 2 no 1 
could be derived ;) is more than sufficient. 
And the 25 is to eee by 
means of Scattered Remains of antient labour and architecture, and 
by means of scattered Records, hom, amidst the deepest errors, useful 

exertions have yet been made;—and how the mind of man has been 
insensibly- guided through the whole wondrous chain of events, 


from gloomy darkness, unto hope, and light. How obstinate pre- 


judices have been overcome the bonds of habit broken; — and 


the fetters that held che human mind in such sad en by 
degrees loosened. 


This will be will more the purport of what 1s hd to be 


printed in the Succeeding Volumes, than even of what is contained 
Tt q 


Barely to name such 8 of. en ages, 8 
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in this. But as, in this present Volume, there has been ocoddion 
botte to refer to, and to fling some light upon, the historical part of 
the Holy Scriptures: und also upon several passages in the most an- 
llent classic authors; two short Indexes are added; besides à very 
full and minute Table of Contents. 483} taz t A 
The one Index, points out the Passages in the' Holy Scriptures, that- 
are at all illustrated in these pages ;—in regular order, according to 
the arrangement of the Sacred Books. Doren 5 
And the other Index, leads to such passages in antient writers, as 
are here placed in any striking point of view —UœOr have had any 
additional light cast upon them. And also some particular cireum- 
stances, besides those mentioned in the Table of Contents, that are 
most deserving of notice. And is made as 1 
sive, as possible. ab Ns n am nue 21% 
The tame plan will be pursued in the succeeding N if the 
Authors life is spared to print them. And as to the rest of their con- 
tents; it would be improper ere to repeat what has been aid in 
the Advertisement prefixed to the Vxsrioxs or OxronD CasrLe. And 


especially as no part of that little Tract will now be inserted in — 


body of this publication; hut the whole will be left to be bound as 
an Appendix to the work at large: that no one may be obliged to 
purchase the contents of eee 
time, for the completion of this publication 
Ho far the endeavour of rendering ear Antiquities 
more interestingly useful, has been accomplished in these Volumes, 
every reader must judge for himself: — und faithful endeavours must 
speak for themselves; after a candid examination of the conclusions 
they produce. Mido dH o eh HV ond t iu 
- «Real science can never be advanced {as has been sometimes vainly 
attempted in antiquarian researches) by shallow oonceits; or by 
hasty and-precipitate conclusions, from a-slight- view of things; 

3 early imbibed prejudices. Patient 
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exainination-;/- repitated:-comparizon of untient Remains, to dis- 
cover the agreement or disagreement even of minute parts ; and 
5 much candour, to embrace fair and plain deductions, (however 
contrary to our original apprehens ions ;) are necessary to investi- 
gate truth in any shape; and more etpecially in gubjects of this 
| nature; Rent wt.aont wi 3, warum md enn West 10 10. 
The Antiquary must undergo the laborious drudgery, of taking 
many accurate measures; and even of adopting different modes of 
admeasurement;' in order to form, as accurately as possible, exact 
must bear the provocation of servants making mistakes and bluriders, 
in stretching the measuring line, and in reading the figures ;—must 
| bear the vexation of having figures, written with a pencil, aome- 
times rubbed out; or others blotted ;-—must bear the fatigue of 
travelling through roads almost impasable ;-and-of returning to 
vie w ruined objects, over and over eee bestow a vast 


illustration of the Records of antient time.. 
He must endeavour, as it were, with an energetic spirit of appre- 
hension, to enter, by a retrospective 2 ideas of the 
original architects; and that also with ideas « e eee 
circumstances of the times in which they lived. neee | 
And when he has done all, neee e having 
those who afterwards visit the spots with less cautious apprehen- 
| sons, and with less diligence of investigation, or after alterations 
we eta been made, queation his accuracy; and contradict his 


accounts. 1 60 21 bt * 1111 Net + 4 Tre AT. 2 vide al! 42217 138 71 + 34120 
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... he thre ha born of al 2 
_ antient buildings, of late years, is almost incredible. n 43 06: 
I could scarce visit any of them without n — 
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lately done: and of towers undermined, or pulled ben 
11 tien to Ml een „ ubrih T Anina 8 
Not a few curious Castles, and Venerable Buildings, in England, 
have I passed. in the earlier part of my life, recollecting anecdotes 
of their history, and delighting to vie them; as if treading upon a 
sort of classic ground; ¶ but making, at the time, no drawings, nor 
taking any measures ) and when, from such recollection as I 
had, I wished to return, and to avail myself of the benefit of more 
accurate examination: their most important parts were either 
mutilated: or else changed, by that worst species of barbarism, 
ee eee r wn ty; for pos: 
and curiosity, may lead them to wish to be acquainted with the his- 
| tory of its progress. en oo. nl ieee. 
A life begun in habits of intereourze with several persons of 
reſined taste, and elegant pursuits, soon led the Author to an admi- 
ration of the Remains of Antiquity. But fair reflection soon led, also, 
to a oonviction, that the study of Antiquities, as far as it tended only to 
 cherish the idle admiration of frivolous works of refined ingenuity, 
applied at first even to the purposes of gross idolatry y, and baneful 
face of the earth: but, as applied, either by medallic Remains, or 
otherwise, to elucidate truth, and to investigate the real history of 
past ages; is one of the most noble, and interesting employments, 
that can occupy the human mind. err ODETTE © OR FOrER 
Full of this idea, it soon occurred to my mind; that surely 
those magnificent Castellated Remains of past ages, which had, in 
general, been considered only as fine picturesque objects in a land- 
scape or, at most, as only worthy the having some short ac- 
count rendered of their successive possessors: without any suffi- 
cient inquiry into their real * and design; — might 
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deserve a careful) comparicon;one with anotller as well as the smaller 
vestiges of antiquity: and might, by such comparison, lead us to a 
still more solid kind of information. N Mio och dd 
Born in an age, in which all ideas of the mode of dwelling in the 
antient Castellated Mansioms of this country, were 80 entirely for- 
gotten, in consequence of the happy improvements of succeeding 
zras of civilization and freedom; thut all the design: and the curious 
devices of their artificial structure, were become almost totally un- 
known; and indeed unintelligible, on any mere cursory view; 
(by which means many, even of the most curious circùimstances of 
History, were rendered both uninstructive, and uninteresting ;)— 
I was soon induced, aſter having viewed a few of those towering struc- 
tures that were least decayed, with a scrutinizing eye, and eagerly 
attentive and apprehensive mind, to proceed to compare more of 
them together, with cautious examination: and having found how 
much light was to be obtained for the illustration of the most im- 
portant parts of the History of Mankind, by proceeding in this un- 
trodden path. —I ventured to put together my first conclusions, in 
3 a few pages, which. I presented, as a Memoir; to the Society of 
Antiquaries: and which was printed, i in the IVth Volume of the 
Archaeologia, in 1777. Hogicdo dom lo ov 
The rude sketches accompanying that e though ill i 
as being merely by my own hand, were yet sufficiently correct to 
explain, and to elucidate the whole account. And the truths 
recovered from oblivion, by that first effort, excited the most eager 
curiosity to press forward, following the same researches.— This 
produced another, and much longer, Memoir, which I also present- 
ed to the Society of Antiquaries ; and which was printed in the 
VIth Volume of the Archaeologia, in 1782. 
Here the Drawings, and the Plans, were many of hams most 
minutely accurate: and even such as had not that precision, were 


yet quite sufficient to convey fairly the general idea of what was 
oe | 


wich additional - Buildings and Canterbury Caxtle has been o 


x. 185 2 


deveribed and 3 what wa mat important bo 
m, hor nd lic bor 3m pLarde Apgiee 
Both these Memoirs were ined e eee Volume, 
of about 200 pages, for the use of a fe friends. u e 
— —— 
able to support its own cause: —and that an age, enjoying the 
blessing and advantage of having been: delivered from che depres- | 
sion and blind ignorance that had reigned in the world, whalst 
Castles, and Cloigtered Monasteries, almost solely afforded Necessary 
Protection, against barbarous violence, and oppression; had also 
attained such a spirit of scientific curiosity, as to make the accounts 
of thuse splendid Dungeons, which had first been 80 long forgotten 
as objects of terror, to become at mee eee 
inquiry, and pursuit. 917 5 Frey Dun Nies 
( 
33 requiring atill further elucidation: a necessity of 
guarding, against the effect produced by the change of appearance 
— consequence of devastations, and altera - 
ns, subsequent to my visits to. them and also of guarding against 
2 of chose, who content themselves with n gur - 
vey of such objects. 1 R 
„Even wichin chess to fow years . 


to which I refer. Rochesier Castle has been 30 altered, by fitting it up 


to be a repotitoty, at one time, for the arms of the County Militia; 
lated ;—and its principal front 0. totally destroyed; and covered 


changed, by having all the buildings that were within it, at the 


time of my survey, pulled down; and 80 altered with respect to its 


environs, by having the great ad turned close to. t';—that these 
Great Guatlon mp l carey the tame strong. enn mas of 


plain point of view, fairly before the public;—and in snch a 


 tious/obeervers; have sometimes fallen into/that very error, which I 
was 80 carefully guarded against myvelf, by the old aud experienced 
persons living near the spot, with whom I visited those Remains ;— 
the error of mistaking, for original parts of the Gastle j—walls built 
in later ages (and most obviously seen to be such, when scruti- 
nously examined, by their materials:) of mistak ing ne wel stair- 
cases, that had been constructed with old materials, and even partly 
in the outsids of the walls of the original structure, merely for the 
benefit of houses that once adjoined ; as parts of the original build- 
ing: and the error of mistaking an excavation, left by the destruc- 
tion of u really original staircase; merely for an empty well 
though it is of much too large dimensions to have been designed 
for any such purpose ) and the error of doubting the existence of 
appearances, which once were Visible ee but ben ares 
no more. HO" * $0 
- Some other Structures 4 the ns of which ae well 
to be preserved, have been more changed and ede within 
these last twenty years, than for centuries before. | 
Whilst, therefore, a full conviction of the utility of pienaing't the 
path of inquiry I had fallen into, for the purpose of flinging light 
on the History of our on Country ;—and even upon that of the 
remotest, and earliest People on the face of the earth had caused 
me to resume my labours; and to endeavour to investigate the whole 
progress of Architectural Improvements, as accompanying the pro- 
gress of civilization, and change of manners, from the earliest 
periods; these other concomitant circumstances, and a desire to 
dAlucidate the whole subject still more fully; determined me, with- 
cut hesitation, to lay che whole result of all my labours, in one 


combined manner, as to carry the utmost weight of evidence 
possible And also with such helps, of Tables of Contents, and 
Indexes, as might explain the whole more fully; and, as might at 


'y | . 1 % 


once render. the illustration of the various historical parts of the 
Holy Seriptures: and of various Passages in antient Authors; and 
the account of the several identical Structures; capable of being 
easily referred to, by the curious, on any occasion 
| | The Plans, and the Drawings, were almost all of them made from 
careful surveys, and exact measurements, taken by myself, with 
much labour, and pains; and /even- corrected; in many instances, 
by repeated visits. — And the Drawings were finished, some by a 
very able draughtsman,. Mr. John Sanders, now 66; Bath; with 
constant emendations of every interesting part, under my own eye; 
and others were finished, by my Niece, Ann Copson; who was 
upon the spot, when I visited several of the places; and saw herself 
almost all that she ventured to execute: — and who also had all her 
draughts examined, and carefully compared with my measures, and 
the most exact observations I could make. HE" Or? 0:1 
Her Drawings are all marked A. C. on the 1 she 
is now married to the Hon. Henry Windsor; and I should do her 
injustice did I not say, that they may be classed . the most 
accurate of any i in these Melnmm., Wp rp) 
Wherever any other ne which I have haves ape with 
from any ingenious and curious persons, are added ; TI have men- 
tioned the names of those Friends, with n due acknowledgment, in 
the accompanying descriptions. 
And nov it ought to be 6 — "ey ain afterall 
4 care, that has been used in preparing the materials to illustrate 
the observations in these pages; there may, unavoidably, be still 
some imperfections, and errors, both in some of my Plans, and in 
some of these Drawings ;—which- errors, those who follow me in 
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visiting the objects described, may possibly, by che assistance; and ow 


inducement here afforded for the consideration of them, still more 


accurately discover though they have escaped my notice. But 
it ought to be remembered by all, who may ever be able to add 


7 


any more correct designs: — that they would probably neither have 
comprehended the Plans of those Buildings at all ; nor have thought 
of attending to any such minute circumstances relating to them, 
unless they had first received from these persevering labours, an 
intelligible . ee to assist them in nn their further 
e abe 115 
I found those e so buried in ruins, when I Ahe my re- 
earches: — and had so many tedious neglected paths to tread and 
so many prejudices to encounter hat it was needful, to abide, for 
a time, by the advantage, solely, of hasty sketches. and of a few 
glimmering right ideas; before I could fully discover my way ;— 
or, by repeated comparisons of objects, perceive the traces of the road 
to truth; in an investigation, which is yet of s0 much importance 
for _—_ truest illustration of the most n n the ben 
In the . of the en it may be e that I 
have, in some instances, purposely chosen to give mere Etchings ; 
or even mere outlines; rather than finished Copper-plates:—but I 
have done so, both to avoid increasing the -expence of this work 
unnecessarily; — and also, because such Etchings are not only quite 
adequate to the representation of such parts of antient Structures as 
are; on those occasions, described; but do even, i in a more charac- 
teristick manner, serve to mark precisely the minute differences, 
and distinctions, in the several parts, and periods, of Architecture, 
that are meant to be pointed out for in engravings, upon a small 
scale, the effect of a very necessary small outline is too often ren- 
dered confused, and spoiled, by the shading/ and high finishing of 
the adjoining parts ;—whilst a simple etching, of even the outline : 
n conveys the right idea precisely. 
I have only to add; that it may appear to some persons, a want 
of accuracy; that the Plates, instead of being all numbered in 
Precisely correct arithmetical order, have frequently one or two 
" 
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3 only With the addition of 3, or 3, or f. — But, in reality, the adopt - 
1 ing this method arose from ,a determination to increase both the 
accuracy, and the utility of the whole work, by every means 
possible ;—as. it was the only method of leaving an opportunity, 
during the printing, of inserting whatever might be further obtain- 
ed capable of affording any better illustration. For another reason 
also, this could not well be avoided: for the manuscript having 
been already, in great part, written, with references throughout, | 
to a great number of original Drawings, and designed Plates, which = 
had been precisely numbered —Ne. additional Plate could have 3 
been inserted afterwards, from time to time; nor the first artange - F 
ment of any of the Drawings have been changed; unless in this | 8 
manner; without deranging all che subsequent references through- 
out the whole manuscript; and occasioning so much confusion as 
would have utterly barred any addition: nnn. a 
ment. whatever. YN (38/053 AGTH rh *e WE HE} 250 Anh Sant i ws 
No chen it only remains to be said; that A8TizxT Ruins are, 
in this latter period of the world, become come of the best means of 
aiding us to trace out, by their different peculiar styles, the different 
peculiar characters, dispositions, and acquirements of different 6uc- 
cessive ages for almost every age has had its peculiar marks, and 
character, leſt strongly impressed on the style, and manifest design 
of all its buildings. And in these sheets, justice has been endea - 
voured to be rendered to all; — neither ascribing merit, from an idle 
veneration for Antiquity, to such æras, and Structures, as abounded 
with rude blunders : nor depriving any, of the credit of chose ex- 
traordinary exertions, which were wonderfully made, in the midst of 
the greatest disadvantages ;—and.under circumstances, in which a 
herce, hardy, race of aun, dwelt in.ignorance ; and sometimes, almost 
literally, in darhness viable ;—$erving. an hard warfare, with few 
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is The gloomy: Mansions of Saxon; and of Norman days, 8trike the 
at: they cannot oſten be $incerely- praised : nor be compared 
with the admired elegance of Grecian, and Roman Structures — 


They have, however, frequenily auchi a rude $ublimity of thought 


formly an effect upon the mind, far $urpazsing any ideas of grandeur 


that could possibly be excited, by the more regular rules of Gre- 


cian art; even hen aided by Roman great ness. 
They were unhappily, in general, most horrible Mansions, either 
of War and Desolation, or of blind Superstition and Imposition.— 
And indeed their best recommendation was; that they were occa- 
sionally Protectibns also, against ferocious and savage barbarity ; 
which ould hardly have been avoided any otherwise and Re- 
sidences,” where sometimes were nurtured, and cherished those 
admirable spirits of intelligence, by whose honest labours Science 
was) not only restored in the world; but made, at last, to rear its 
head with redoubled vigour. Much oftener, however, were they 
the cradles of that very state of ferocity, and stupid ignorance, that 
generally prevailed: and that bore down all before it; — and, in- 
deed, the very instruments of maintainng violence, and oppression. 
Much dges it import us, in these days, (o be watchful ;—lex a 
licentious disposition, on the one hand; —artful imposition on the 
other ;—and an abuse of the advantages we have enjoyed. should 
insensibly drive us back to a situation, wherein again may be want- 
ed such Castellated Mansions, —to protect us, in like manner, against 
al most forgotten cruelties; against revived barbarity and against 
modern savages: and, lest again should be wanted, no less gloomy 
dens, to preserve and cherish whatever real Science, and good 
meaning may be left in the world. N "4 
For all that has been good in the world, appears very mich to 
have been, in its first root, merely derivative ;—and only the due 
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rectitude, and ingenuity, first imbibed from the information and 
guidance of those who went before us; - and then brought to matu- 


rity, by reflection, and diligence.— And even what are called 


Inventions; are (when fully eonsidered) found to be only additional 
branches of improvement, proceeding from the first vast stem. 
Whatever may be philosophically (as it is called) fancied, or 
concluded, concerning the innate faculties of the human soul; 
and its own powers of exertion; experience has no taught us, 
in every age, and in every climate, that it is totally unable of itself, 
and by its ow energy alone; to emerge from barbarism, 
rance ;=-or to produce, without external assistance, and borrowed 


light, the boasted improvements of art, and of civilization. „ Hurlol⸗ n 


schadales;—the Indians both of North and South America; and 
che Negro Inhabitants of Africa are all standing proofs of this 
fact: having advanced very little, if at all, during so many cen- 


turies, beyond the bare supply of the wants and necessities of nature, 


in the rudest manner; as first taught them, by those wretched, 
wandering, ignorant parents, from whom, in A = HI 
tries, they derived their antient-descent.*- 1 1p php yl 
| ©» The ache eonidition'of bidhian initire, in a birbatous zbue ct dow; (as al 

mankind, when left devoid of heavenly help, and in a fallen state, original are,) has not 


WHOVI LYN e. arte of Godn meen eee 
l of it. 


p$—even the whe Chal De of the Caribe Ballen; and that or the 
and of other barbarous people; ; Was originally brought upon them, by a sort 


. 


of imagined necess:(y, either in their very narrow insulated, or else in their barren, situation, 


of finding food; when, (for want of industry; and for want of the assistance of better i in· 
emed mance, who hed geyer yet reached. their qhores, to teach them a right cultivation 


of thelr land, and of the powers of their minds) they could hardly kad even wufficient sus- 
tenance, unless by uch an horrid device, as that of devourinig their upposed enemies: 
„eee e RP Ry ee eee ven 
ing want. 
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And whence-s0ever; the very earliest inhabitants of Asia derived 
theig skill in Architecture, and other noble Sciences Whether it 
was directly by inspitation from heaven; or by tradition from the 
sons of Noah, ho had carefully preserved, as far as they possibly 
could, the most valuable and uteful knowledge which the human 
mind had been inspired with in its best estate; nothing can be 
more plain, to a cateful Observer of History; or to a faithful In- 
vestigator of Antiquity, than that from the Noackide, (of Whose 
inspired skill the very building of the 47k itself was a great proof.) 
either immediately, or mediately, all the rest of the civilized Nations 
upon earth, have derived the first dawnings of Art, and of Science; 
however they may have advanced, or WOO aus n there- 
of since. »» rb bins why Janet f1 954 gr -880113' 10 
The whole progress of Civilization} and eee in chis 
world, resembles, perhaps, with the closest analogy, the growth of 
a vast Tree; watered from on high, with Divine light, and spread- 
ing its branches, indeed, over the whole earth; but: continually 
discovering its original trunk, and root; without the n of 
which, not one branch has even grown to maturity. 


Hence we have seen Egypt deriving Art, as well as the Science 


of Astronomy, from the Chaldæans: Greece adorned by skill, and 
ingenuity derived from Egypt; and from the Persians : Rome 


profiting after the example of all these: and when it had first im- 


ported, by Aſummius, spoils bf which it knew not the value; 


producing afterwards still nobler specimens of Art, and Industry; 


although the stern Consul's authority, would not have been by any 
means sufficient, io make the Ship Masters repair the loss of Grecian 
works of Art, according to his threats. — And lastly, we have seen 
all these Western parts of Europe adorned with, and profited, yy 
imitations of Greek and Roman works, and elegance. | 

It is no wonder, therefore, if upon close investigation, we find 
the first dawnings of Architecture, in this country, to have been 
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derived, in fact, from its intercourse with che Carthaginians, and 
Phenicians;— and to have been of Syrian origin: and the next 
Improvements, to have been derived from the Romans ;/ after their 


been, at first, a sort even of retrogradation ;—and the mere efforts of 
such uncivilized invaders, as brought over their own imperfect 
ideas of Building; which they had already obtained in their respec- 
tive native countries: but the last vast increase of skill, and the 


glorious works it produced;—to have been in consequence of calm 


reflection, on the labours of past ages; and of the exertion of great 
ingenuity, fostered and put in action, by due instruction; and 
drawn forth, by peculiar circumstances of situation, to the exertion 
of those faculties, which must ever be considered, in every age, 
as heavenly gifts; and of 1 2 sometimes 
abused or however improved. url 1 u bene 

If, therefore, that remarkable r eee 
lates what he had learned from the writings of Hecalæus, concerning 
a people called Hyperboreans, (because their Island is more remote 
from the cold freezing north wind,) that has so often been cited by 
various writers, as supposed to refer to the Britons, (though Diodorus 
names them not by that name here, as he does in other parts of his 
work ; — and though one does not well know what to make of the 
part of the description, wherein it is said that they have a double 
 harvest in each year; if that passage does really refer to them, and 
to their Druids ;—Then, when we find him saying, that they have 
Magnificent Grove rieb; - and a Temple worthy to be spoken 
of, adorned with many : 2rabiuzo, consecrated devotements; 
«which is of a circular plan ;—and a sacred city adjoining; inha- 
+ bited almost entirely by harpers; who, without inter mission, 
„sing hymns in verse, with melody: and that they have a lan- 
" * guage peculiar to themselves z but yer have connection wah the 
| ib. II. 91, 92; Lp; 158, 159, Wenelingii ed. | 


visits, and suceesses in this Island :—the adeceeding ones, to have 
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«+ 30me of whom are said to have left 4rebjuare;\ concecrated. devote- 
«+ ments amongat-them, inscribed: with: Greek Letters ;/—andthat.the 
Moon is seen from this Island, 80 as to appear absolutely but a 
little distant from the earth —-and 80. as that rwas: thoyas ved 
*« Eyovoay Gaveyds, it appears to have certain terrestrial projections visible 
«+ upon it; If all this did really refer to the Britons; we can only 
conclude, perhaps, that the double harvest related to à reaping of 
both corn, and kay, in some of the more southern parts of Britain 
visited by the Phœenicians: and chat the Island had not been 80 
entirely sequesteted from the Grecians, in the south - west parts, as 
the Romans imagined —And, with regard to the account concern- 
ing the Moon appearing larger, and nearer to the Karth ;—anid: their 
being able to perceive: certain terrestraal proj ections on its diat j—we 
can only conclude; either that it imported no more than their 
taking more particular notice than other people of the comparative 
largeness of the Horizontal Moon, from the elevated situation of some 
of their sacred Circles of Observation, (and because of its having its 


magnitude increased, still more, by the haziness of an insular situation ;) | 


—and their taking more particular notice than others of the fixed 
outlines of distinction, between the shaded part of the apparent 
map, so visible on its disk, and the bright parts: or else we must 


conclude, that they had a further degree, both of Optical, and 


of Astronomical Knowledge, derived from the more learned first 


branches of mankind, than even Cæsar was aware of; —and which 
they still Gude with some degree of care. 


And if the accounts given us of their teaching their Science only 
in verses, and by memory; and in so slow a manner, that twenty 
years were required to form an adept, be indeed true ;—this will 
somewhat account, both for its being so much concealed from the 
rest of the world; and for its being lost, in the end. 


That they really had Geometrical Science, as well as Astrono- 
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mical, may very fairly be concluded, from the evident design of 
the form of an Ellipois, in some of their Sacred Cireies.— and par- 
ticularly from the exact elliptical Bazon, which Borlage'says, he'met 
with, on Narnbre Hill; in Cornwall. 

There cannot, however, be a doubt, but that this hidden myste- 
rious science has been estimated by some persons too highly.— For, 

if it had not, it must, notwithstanding any concealments, have pro- 
duced better effects than ever appeared. And, in like manner, as 
to Druid Arts; and Magniſicence; those must also, by some per- 
sons, have been estimated too highly, even in early days; when 
we find such accounts, as that given by Dion Chrysostom, of their 
administering justice, sitting on thrones of gold. Anti ent it 

To discover what effects of science are certainly apparent amongst 
the Remains of British Antiquity ; and with what sort of care any 
kind of derivative advantages seem to have been pursued :; — either 
by the Britons themselves: or by their various Successors, iti a long 
W n be the purport of all eee 
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To trace the progressive improvements of mankind; in varic ous. 
countries; to contemplate nations emerging from barbarizm 'to a 
state of civilization; and to discover, with any degree of perspi- 
cuity, the means by which these gradual i improvements have been 
made; is surely one of 9a 8 most ee Wann afforded. to 
che human mind. es galt 10 ik; erties n A Sn: 
It effectually tends to awaken in us an humble sense of our own 
original low estate, and insignificance, arhidgt created beings. * ok 4 
It insensibly calls forch a tribute of most grateful thanks, to the 
Great Creator and Lord of all; who amidst the confusioti a turbulent 
spirits, during their first state of trial, and opportunity of action, is 
continually causing all things to tend insensibly to arrangement, 
| and order. And who 80 disposes of all events, that whilst, during . 
| their progressive state, the different tempers, and digorderly x N 
ol a successive race of ignorant and sturdy free agents, do unav 
ably produce mischief, He is yet, from age to age, continually es 4 
ing forth good out of evil; and promoting the best final welfare of all. 
It leads us, with due regard and affection, to venetate those, by 
whose energetic efforts and labours, though under manifold disad- | 
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vantages, the human we ks been continually oltfing fo forwards: 

and in consequence of whose honest endeavours, guided by Almighty 
help and goodness, the dawn of art, and of science, and of a melio- 
rated state of things has appeared. | ( 


And the: 5 effect of the whole mem whilst we 
rejoice in Such. . we Have now bbtained beyond our 


predecessors, is to excite in our minds still further efforts, for the 
promoting increase of good order, arts, science, industry, and inge- 
nuity; and of whatever may best tend to the general welfare of 
mankind, and to the higher improvement of future ages. 
When with due reflection we behold the wretched, almost naked, 
aboriginal Briton, in his hovel in the woods, feeding upon nuts 
and acorns ;- or at best mad r a very little n than ae 
Zealand savage; An Fraud THAITHA 

When we rightly Glider the real condition of the fierce inva- 

ding Saxon, besmeared with blood; proudly quafhng a vile intoxi- 
cation from the excivated skull of his enemy, i in imitation of the 
fabulous dire revels in Moden 's hall; and ee of any quiet 

enjoyment of life,; 1 TY 
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Tb Th are the ab Rk which te Bank; as onde, 
„ Britain; aa place which” had not any thing, worth relating, concerning it; + «country 
r in the extreme part of the earth.; Dan AEAT It 1) 
Its inhabitants, savage lo '3Hrangers; ee eee gr 
3 the enlightened parts of the earn. 
The inhabitants of New Holland are hardly comidered by win o inferior ab 
the Bri itohs were considered by the Romans. HIER; ee 28 
!\/ Perhaps the ume thay Come; When our ddl, . 
f . idly nieube, eine 
the words of Horace, Diodorus, and Strabo.,, | _ nn Wein 
In che mean time it may be worthy of intelligent attention, « to remember the light 
in which King Agrippa, before whom Paul delivered his energetical apology, considered the 
Britons, in a speech recorded by osephüs; Which, from its style and composition, and 
every circumstanee attending it, the BIOTIN Lapua and, 
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maintenance'of the rights of his liege lord, and of his own frefs ; 
proudly imitating the lobster in his fancied security; and serving a 
bitter warfare all the days of his life, as the price of his inheritance; 
without means of duly cultivating either his land or his mind; 
When we justly apprehend, what it must have been to have lived | 
under such circumstances; how is it possible to avoid turning the 
eye of the mind instantly, to the easy industrious yeoman; or to the 
quiet manufacturer; in the days of Que n Elizabeth; or rather to 
the Gourtly Knight of that glorious reign ? and much more, how 
is it|possible to avoid cohteniꝑlating che present race of men; and 
their manifold advantages in the various ranks of society; however 
unworthy ST 75 be of them or e Go Mi We wy 
e | 1s 963 fo = Et 9) 309 FIERY | 

69 This extraordinary vari, Ling Agrippa, whs bull hose walls Nn chat 
were, at last, its greatest strength; * and who to che last laboured'to tave the. Jews from their 
final immediate cause of destruction: endeavouring to dissuade them from their revolt againat 
the Romans, by getting before them the power, and successes of that people, whom he 
considered as instruments in the hands of the Almighty Cod; raid, e 
endeavouring to shew their invincible strength: 

© 6 Nay, indeed, they have sought for another habitable earth, ESD. Fo ocean! and 
„have carried their arms as far as such British islands, as were never known before. + Do 
*« you, also! who depend on the walls of Jerusalem, consider what a wall the Britons had? 
«+ For the Romans sailed away to them, and zubdued them, while they were encompassed 
« by the ocean, and inhabited an island that is not less than the. continent of this habitable 
arth;” {or in oller words, an island 44. a Sort rt of comttunt, guef as we P. un a; of New 
Holland.) 


And then Agrippa intimates, that * pn at that time, only four legions were W to 
guard such an acquisition. 
Again, speaking of Vespasian, who was, as it were, from this island led to the empire of 
all the world, he says, HE had also recovered to them (the Romans) Britain by his arms, 
<< which had been little known before : whereby he procured to kis JS Claudius to have 
«4 a triumph bestowed upon him, without any swegt or labour of his own,” 
And it even appears that the distinction of having Claudius called his father, was an 

honour bestowed in consequence of chese en in in 2 country s newly disco- 
vered, and acquired. 

Titus also, when persuading the Jews to surrender, admonished them to consider, what 


greater obstacle to the Roman arms there could be, than the walls of the ocean with which 
the Britons are encompassed? f h 


Josephus de Bello Jud. lib. v. cap. 4. sec. 2. + Ibid. lib. ii. cap. 16. sec. 4. 
3.40008 lib. vi. cap. 6. sec. 2. | q 
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Who would leave, willingly; the comfortable English mansion 

of a private gentleman, for the dull castle of a Norman Baron; the 
den of a Saxon Thane, even * settled in R! or the e, 
wood'of à British Chief? Mahn 1455) n eile 
Ot who would ach: this ee bien the _ ment 
class of the industrious and active poor enjoy in this country, {even 
amidst our worst mistakes and errors), for the naked, starving. 
licentious condition of a savage Briton? or for the bitter servitude 
and bondage of a Saxon slave? or for the situation of a Norman 
Villein, regardant, or in grass (the original Gentleman Copyholder); 
who, notwithstanding his fancied possession of landed property 
the only property then in the kingdom), might be conveyed; in 
the one instance, as part of the stock on the land, by deed of con- 
veyance, from one lord of a manor to another; and in the other 
instance, might even be granted, as an individual, by. deed, to 
whomavever his haughty chieſtain pleased.“ Whilst, in both i in- 
stances, if lands were given by any friend, or distant relative, in 
fee, to such villein (or copybolder), his lord Een alone would 
be entitled to the possession. 

It is worth our while, then, nk the many various invexti- 
G concerning the progress of arts, and of human knowledge, 
that employ our minds, to bestow some inquiry kow, and by what 
gradual steps, and means, such progressive alteration of manners, 
and of the modes of life has taken place, as has occasioned 80 great 
A change 1 in the condition of mankind. 


—— 


See Coke, Littelton, p. 120. b. And to this great authority, I must add, that it appears 
from a most curious book, written on parchment, by the direction of Sir William Gryffyths 
(Chamberlain of North Wales), who preserved the valuable records.of that country from 
perishing, by means of that collection of them which de * mate; + that all the natives 
of a certain township, in Wales, many years OT ng e 
were sold as part of the estate of thoge lands they belonged unto. 4 , 

It deserves also to be added, that Rowland tells us he had, 8 
of an injunction, issued out even 80 late as by Henry VII.; commanding Escheators, and 
all other ministerial officers, to see that the king's native tenants kept within their common 
limits; and, if any of them were found to stray and wander from their houses, to drive them 
back, "> OTE OR and ee 


. Mona Antiqua, p. 119. ; t Ibid. 120. 8. 


3 
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TT proverb admonishes the inconsiderate, that, one half of 
the world knows not how the other: lives: and it is still more true, and 
deserves attention; that those who live in one age of the world, 
have too little apprehension of the mode in why 3 ages 
fr their lot ther ei | | 

Vet perhaps in all countries, the progression may — bt d- 
ae to have been mens n, * Somewhat the same * 
and from similar causes. Kan 4 440) C104 

Savage stupidity, first las hi wh Yields Si to brutal 
e. Brutal ferocity, then yields to brutal fierceness disci- 
plined. This latter, at last, yields to Civilization, and the light of 

Truth. And when once Civilization, and any knowledge of God, 
has at all taken place i the advance of science, and the progress of 
arts, would soon raise the state of human society, in any country, to 
an high degree of prosperity;; if there were but a due maintenance 
of well regulated principles of religion, and moralit 7. | 

Zut alas! there, the progress is in every successive e too 
soon, for a time checked. The whole is too, too soon sadly coun- 
teracted, by selfish views; and by violent misguided passions. 
And the combination of these last, continued banes of the human 
soul, produce such dire effects, from age to age, as to give us but 
little opportunity of carrying the speculatious upon the advance of 
civil improvements, in any period of time, any further; than in 
each age to contemplate, with horror, the continued struggling 
efforts of true religious principle, and ardent zeal for public good; of 
science, and of industry; against the opposition of hypocrisy, the 
delusions of idolatry, superstition, selfish i interest, vile lusts, n 
ignorance, and obstinate insensibility. 

Amidst all those sundry, gradual, and almost imperceptible ope- 
antes causes which have prepared the human mind to be open to 
the reception of improving knowledge; and which are the objects 
of the inquiry now proposed; but which have not perhaps, hitherto 
been sought aſter with the attention they deserve; the strange, 
varied, and sometimes detorted, progress of architecture, in its very 
various branches, surely ſorms one, that c e ee due not 
to be deemed either last, or least. | 
The improvements of Architecture, indeed, seem ever to have 
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_ barity (more inexcusable than that of the. antient savages), arising 
from blundering stupid selfishness, and ignorance; which is conti- 
nually demolishing the most interesting remains of high antiquity ; 


b 
4 


been, above-all;others, the mast characteriatie; marks of improving 
civilization and at the same time, to have nnn 


more than ought else, to the promoting of it. ee in een Wh . 
More, I many venture to say, than even the knowledge © "= 
2 and of writing, and of printing 
For the improvements of Architecture continually open new 
6 even of the most unlettered: and by caus- 
ing them to feel themselves in a new situation, rouses their minds 


to new pursuits. And even with regard to retrospective view; 


whilst the exercise of the pen has been gradually called forth, to 
record any of the circumstances that gave occasion to the raising of 
the fabrics which were the manifestations of this art, the Fabrics 
themselves have continued to inform the world yet more fully: and 
still remain, as it were, speaking from age to age. Many of them 
relating a most interesting tale, long ere Roth GORE 
knowledge either of reading, or of writing. . - 
A tale, that will be heard. For even that Niegraceful poo: 5? wh 


which still, in many instances continue, as written in stone with an 


vum lool : constantly declaring the vast efforts, which past gene- 


rations made, in the midst of all their errors, to emerge from a state 


— wildness. Whilst even the altars of idolatrous abomina- 


tions, Which deserved to be destroyed, still retain marks sufficient 
to inform us what sort of dire corruptions had taken place. 

Surely then, it is worth our while, as one of the first steps to- 
wards a right comprehension of the progressive improvement of the 
state of mankind; to trace, as far as we are able, before they are more 
eſfectually destroyed, and before they utterly perish, the remaining 
indications of the slow gradual improvements of Architecture in this 
country; and to watch how changes of manners, and of laws, and 


of improvements in science, and in other arts accompanied them. 


The examination of what: remains in our own country, and the 
emen of its gradual improvements in all these particular 
respects; is indeed what belongs most peculiarly to ourselves; and 


which several other: civiliaed nations, have at various periods, in all 
ages, arrived to such advantages as they obtained; are 50 exceed- 
ingly similar to, and so much connected with what has passed on 
this spot which we inhabit; that in carrying on the inquiry which 
relates iq ourselves, we cannot but unavoidably find much light 
flung upon the history of the Whole world; and upon several cu- 
rious details in the antient records of many other regions. Records, 
which though continually perused by the learned, have too often; 
for want of the illustration that might have mon _— from such 
n of 1 inquiries, been much migunderstood: WO eie miese 
What kind of poor savages dwelt in this nnd in some of the 
8 ages of che world; in the days of Moses, or of Solomon; 
or of Numa; or Nebuchadnezzar, or Cyrus, or Darius; (if this 
island qqad at that time any inhabitants at all besides the wild beasts 
of the forest); is perhaps of as little import to us now, as it is to know 
who the poor beings were who we! in ow Holland, vane a 
last three centuries. ADYODOTSLL dee BD 201,05 10114 

- Herodotus, who has so often, ERS. wanting AY "_ 
iced too credulous ; was with regard to this matter only too incre: 
dulous. For at the same time that he gravely tells us, he could 
© not forbear laughter, when he considered how some men deserib- 
«ed the circumference of the earth, without) any ind of judgment, 
«« pretending that the ocean gurrounds'the whole, and that the earth 
* x5 made round, as i it came out of a'turner's lathe ; and that Europe 
is equal in extent to Asia; he says also, +'** Neither can I assent to 
those, who tell us of a river, by the barbarians called Eridanus; 
© which they say furnishes amber, and rums northward: into the seu. 
Neither do I know any thing of the islands called Camiterides, from 
the tin Which is thence imported among us. And though I have 
© diligently inquired, yet I have never seen any man, who by his 
on experience could inform me, concerning the nature of that 
„sea which bounds the extremities: of Europe. However it is 
certain that amber, and tin come from the remotest parts. | 

We e therefore, from these oy conclude, that whatever 
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inhabitants there were of Britain, in the days of Herodotus, they 
were still in a state of such utter burbarity, as to be almost 
unnoticed: by the then civilized: part of mankind. And we well 
know they continued in a "ey n _ * down to * 
. of Cæsar, and Tacitus. | 


But although this venerable ee 8 4 dwak — 


* Fe 
7 : 1 N 


4 first dawn of science in Greece, could not believe the earii to be 
 $þherical; and candidly confessed his ignorance of the geography of 


this part of the world; and of the exictence of any inhabitants in any 


5 guci island as 118; yet what he says concerning tin, is a clear proof 


against his own doubts; and a proof that the coasts of Cornwall 
had been visited, previous to that time, by the Pheenicians ; for 
there Was no other part out the world * n from er 
* metal could be had. 

We shall find reason to pets in aithas course 3 our  igguiris 
that we even still have remains of architecture i in being; that were 
not only long prior to the time of the Roman i invasion ; om, most 
probably prior to the days of Herodotus. ot 

The remains I mean, are those called Dnudiesl! Wich u the, exa- 
ee ee of which therefore, together wich the consideration of 
the traces of n ee it * be n to i * 

„Wee Wa FE exist i thi d [this wut . — 
I needs render any means of elucidation of their history no less 
interesting to us, than the history of the Pyramids of Egypt has 
been, for so many ages, to all the world. And though; in the one 
instance, as well as in the other, perhaps no full information 
concerning their original construction, is to be expected from any 
positive records of history; yet we shall find the remains may 
speak with sufficient clearness for themselves, on a careful compa- 
rison of them with one another; with the antient remains of other 


countries; and with-the usages of the very earliest ages of the world, 


as described in the oldest Wen and from che heat traditions of 
mankind. 

Several of them indeed must, as individual 8 apecimiens, all « con- 
tinue subject to the having much doubt formed in our minds, con- 


cerning their precise original destination, and use; both on account 
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of their present mutilated state, and because of the great deen 
and rudeness of the original design at best: but enough concerning 
them will become perfectly intelligible, in consequence of such a 
comparison, to explain to us, what many of these antient works, 
of such immense labour, were really intended for, when first con- 
_ 8tructed :—and. how many different kinds there were of them: to 
ome one or other of which, those mutilated fragments (Whose more 
particular history must still continue in rome, eee did ” 
doubtless originally belong. | rien if 0 Þ 
Whoever the people were, Who ane . over from the Ga | 
| tinerit to this Island, we may be well assured they had been 
previously connected with some of the first inhabitants of the more 
civilised parts of the earth; as they must have passed over in arti- 
ficial vessels of some construction or other. And therefore we may 
well expect to find, in some of their strongholds, and works of rude 
architecture, a connection with modes of defence, usages, rites, and 
ceremonies; practised in other pane: more oer a in the 
very firs ages of the wWOr lu ogy ek 
And as this resemblance will indeed soon wifi 4 eee 
| mind; in the strongest manner; so the continued illustration of the 
history of the remains which we behold in our on country, by 
means of che accounts of such transactions as passed in similar for- 
tresses, and in the use of similar structures in other countries, (in 
those times of the highest antiquity, which are the subjects of the 
first dawnings of history), will supply the defect of actual re- 
cords concerning the achievements of the first British inhabitants. 
Achievements that, except for the sake of explaining these curious 
remains, could not be at all interesting; nor of much more con- 
cern to us, than the ſights of kites and crows,* as Milton most justly 
observed concerning the Saxon neee in * . of the 
Heptarch y. Wd | 
The history of almost all ae nations ads be compre- 
hended in very few words; like the account given in Scripture of 
the first inhabitants of Idumea.+ Merely that persons of a certain 


* Kennet's Collection of Historical Facts, Vol. I. p. 50. nn. I. p. 20. 
+ Deuteronomy, chap. ii. v. 10, 1, 12, v. 20; 21, 22, . 
D 
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surprising works of defence; and also othier as surprising works, the 
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name dwelt there; mh — 0 and per- 
. re to be destroyed. ab aii ech tn hei bun 

Zut, amidst all these disadwantages, the eee 
edbdnbby adde 8e exertions; in consequence of which appeared 


effects of blind duperstitiom, and of immense labo sn. 
These efforts alone have produced all chat it is nw of any con- 
cern for us o know / with regard to any aborigin aboriginal people f or wich 
regard to the aboriginal Britons. gnobd yigmngits dub 
It is che observation of one of the most diligent and laboribus 
searchers after British antiquities, (the ingen ious, and learned Row- 
land,) Mat the werks, and employments, of the first colonizers of 
amy country, and especially of an island (which could have been 
inhabited only subsequent to the oh pnton of the adjacent con- 
tinent) must have been merely those of hewing down the woods, 
aud of hunting to which we may add that of fishing. And that 
such first inhabitants could not have had ern rege * 170ml 
to form any very fixed habitations. oo 0 

Wich regard to our own country al we may 1 with re- 
marking; that as far as the Romans knew any thing of them, it was 


not till the time of Agricola, that the Britons were persuaded to live 


at all in a social, and comfortable manner; to build convenient and 
tolerably ' commodious stationary dwellings, contiguous to each 


other; te form regular towns; or e . ert with 


ach structures as halls, and temples. + 7 
And we find that in the more remote + parte we ervi Walen 
2 80 0 many ages later; in the Highlands, and most northerly 
parts of Scotland; there was not, in the time of Ptolemy, I in the 
middle of the Wome en $0 With as one British town — | 
nine nations. e „ ene 

As to the en . 4 eee even of the 2 
contiderable chieftains of the Britons, they must unavoidably have 
been dwellings nearly resembling rude tents, and hovels; easily 
removeable; and incapable of leaving any very durable remains 


* Mona Antiqua, p. 20—27. + Tacitus, Vita Agricole, C. 21. 
See his Geographical Account, and compare the different parts of it. 
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behind them. And the huts of the people in general must have 
been _ of such kinds, as we now: n, —— 
globe. Small hovels — a enen wee, 3 
and covered with grass, or reeds; nearly like those described by 
many of our navigators, and travellers, in the South Sea — 
| in Africa; and in America. Iilits 17 1 nenn 
Perhaps then, it will not be a degradation of the i to — 
formed, concerning the aboriginal private dwellings in this island, 
if we venture to compare the cabbins of the first migrators, and 
hunters here, with such as are still used by the poorer wandering 
mem yet most uncultivated 


1— 5901. pon ern LESS | # $143 4; A SR ULMKIBNS <= 1538 
The curious Mr. Cordiner“ — enn he — 
inthe nonhern pars eehte lied v1 b6 55 


n Dirry-more forest, on Passing . this ne ery nu - 
* merous herds of cattle came in view. Near to one of the grassy 
fields here they were feeding was reared the keeper's booth; the 
„% most wretched hovel imaginable. - With difficulty we crawled 
into it; and one could not stand upright when within. Vet here, 
+. was straw for a bed; a bottle of milk; and some pieces of bread. 
is possible men may be contented with such spare accommoda- 
tion; with such hard and scanty fare. E strove in that cot to find 
© shelter from an heavy rain; but soon found such confinement 
** Seem worse than an open exposure to the severest weather. 
The range of ravenous beasts in the lower woods and valleys, 
made those spots originally dangerous to dwell in, and only fit for the 
scenes, and employments of hunting. And the hills alone, at first, 
were the only fit places even for any abodes at all. Here, therefore, 
both in Wales, t and in the island of Anglesey, | and in Scotland; 
and else where in our own country, where they have had the pos- 
dsibility of being left undisturbed by subsequent cultivation, are to 
be met with remains and traces of the most antient dwellings of the 
first proplyc | 


* Antiquities of Scotland, p. 111, + Mona Antiqua, p. 25. 
| Pennant's Tour in Wales, Vol. II. p. 306. Mona Antiqua, p. 27. 


rude hovels; of the first settlers in Britain. 


culiar situation, to be eradicated, either by the magnificence, or 


ment to destroy such 18 vestiges of ee Ty _ zake 
f 8 e et ni unn lo tos TE, 


12 
These, as far as they are now capable of minute examination, are 


found to have been mere clusters of little round, or oval foundations 
of stone; on which were erected small structures, with conical roofs 


or coverings, which formed the very circumscribed dwellings, and 


N (EVE eta Ras. 
In places of great natural strength and safety, or of much conve - 
nience in dern of peculiar situation, it is easy to conceive they most 


| | - 
, abounded. 91457; be nn n 201 R329 wit re ee <£319J 2 


And in some of nan We more inaccessible een ahi 
though they continued to be, from age to age, sometimes the abodes 


of soldiers, as being fortresses of great natural strength; yet the 
original foundations and walls of such poor original litile hovels do 


still remain; not having been subject, in consequence of their pe- 


necessities of succeeding generations; who could have no induce- 


But, besides een en — antient en wt; by 


12 constructed in deep woods, and morasses; and near rivers; 
in such parts, even of the Lowlands, as were fittest for security: and 


such became afterwards; in many instances, great Cities; some in 
the times of the Romans; and others in the times of the Saxons. 
Amongst these Lowland clusters of huts, or bods, we may justly 


deem one to have been even the first origin of London: whose early 


existence, as a place of habitation, in some state or other, for the 
first aboriginal inhabitants, was thought, by the curious author of 
the Parentalia, to be sufficiently mee the British 


| name; and also from the different kinds of interment, discovered in 


distinct successive strata, one-beneath another, on digging the foun- 
dations of St. Paul's Cathedral; from whence it clearly appeared a 
greater number of Britons must have at the same time dwelt toge- 
ther with the Romans, than could have been supposed to have in- 


habited there, if it had been merely in its origin a Roman colony. 


They first found, deep under the graves of the later ages, and in 


a row (or stratum] below them, the burial places of the Saxon times: 


PPrerentalla, p. 26 d. 
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where the graves were either lined with chalk, or stone; and some 
had stone coffins! And again below these, were discovered Roman 
urns, and many British graves: in the latter of which were found 
numbers of i alt mand and er an hard _— Seemingly box, 
about six inches long.“ e een 

With regard to these last ad, of lowlaud e fortresses; 
the. traces of Which as to their precise form, (like the traces of many 
of those on the mountains), and the figure of their huts, must now 
unavoidably be almost entirely destroyed; we may yet learn, from 
Czsar's description of one of the most considerable of them, what 
kind of places they Wermmmeee bong Dk 

Speaking of that which was the capital of Cassivellaunus, where 
a vast multitude of men, and of cattle; were cooped up together, he 
says, 1 The Britons call a place a town, when they have fortified 
„thick impassable woods, by means of a vallum and fosse; (in 
other words, by means of an high bank, and a ditoch): “in which 
sort of place they are accustomed to get — to avoid the in - 
„% vation ofienemies;Þ:- ) ot bo 9561 Hunt e 460 ine 
And indeed we have one spot Ane; even to this very hour, 
which notwithstanding all the alterations that have been made, of 
boundary lines passing through it, and of roads cut through it, yet 
in reality so completely answers this description, when its original 
situation is duly considered, and its still woodland state; that we 
can scarcely doubt of its having been truly a Lowland British 
town; the nearest, of any connected with that which at last became 
London. And this is the well known old intrenchment, near Copt- 
hall in Essex; called: Ambresbury-banks. It is nearly of an * 
form, t and contains an area of about twelve acre. 
The word used for the first kind of houses that could polighty 

exist in these sort of towns; that is for the huts the Britons con- 
structed; it plainly appears was merely, booth, or bod.\| And even 
their best towns we find were clearly een to be univeraally, 
mere assemblages of such huts. 1 


”- 


* Parentalia, p. 266. + De Bello Gallico. lib. v. sec. 17 BY 
t A Plan and Description of it may be seen in Gough's Camden, Vol. oe b. 49, and 
Pl. I. fig. 4. l Whitaker's Manchester, V. II. p. 263. 
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| After all the best inquiry that Strabo could make, The woods 
*© (he says“) are their towns. For having fenced round a wide cir- 
„ cular space, with trees hewn down, there they place their huts 
un. and en stalls for r cattle; _ not of are 
„ration. Wee 
And speaking in e . of is Gauls, We customs Kd 
manners were so similar to those of the Britons, and which there- 
fore, to avoid re enen he often TIE as wy A ene to 
them, hen è hence bes EE 
They have ee of a ns form, cd of A 
* and wattled work; with FINE "= OY eee 15 One 
een eng eee 2 xt be 


Thus also Diodorus Sieulus een more e e ml 15 


ieee of the Britons themselves; tells us, they have very poor 


N wretched dwellings; composed for the most part of reeds, (or 


*.straw), and wood. From whence we may conclude that, though 
ol the same form; they were in general of still — _ 
of less nice construction than those of the Gaul. 

In short, that they were little round hovels, ee 


| unjtedto «point at the top, nd covered with cor use, placed | 
upon low circular walls, or banks, of rough stones, or earth. 


Entirely consistent with all these descriptions, is — 

of those remains which Rowland met with in Anglesey ; and 80 

justly apprehended to be enen of the ans of the ION 
inhabitants. 

have oft progeny (be tells _— in many She in this idand, 


and in other countries, clusters of little round, and oval foun- 


** dations; whose very irtegularities speak their antiquity. On the 
* hills near Porthæthwy there are prodigious plenty of them; and 
upon some heaths. The very make and figure, and other cir- 
** cumstances of these rude misshapen holds, seem to indicate that 
** they were the retreating places of those first people (who mi- 
** grated here), when they began the work of clearing, and opening 


* Strabo. lib, iv. p. 200, af the Paris ed. p. 306, of the Amsterdam ed. 
_ + Strabo. 197, p. 301. > f Diodorus Siculus. 15. . 209, or p. 347, ed. Wess. 
Kinn 25/26; 27. 
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the country; very necessity obliging those people then, as cus- 

tom does some to this day, to choose such moyeable abodes :— 

and no one can well deny these to have ben little e e and 
ee houses. | L 46 | 

And even in lower situations, in some n ee wa Shrticu- 
larly, on a piece of ground called Trev-wry,” near the river Breint, 
he tells us there are a great many such circular stone foundations. * 

Hence, therefore, we may obtain even something more than an 
on idea, of the common dwellings of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of Britain, in the earliest ages. - 

But notwithstanding it be true, that the first settlers could have 
leisure only for the construction of such rude habitations; and for 
the exercise of as rude occupations: yet when they were once well 
established, we may be assured they would form some important, 
and lasting places of defence; and also establish some monuments 
of their religion, customs, and superstitions. 

And here we shall begin to have an ample field for W 
inquiry; and a means of obtaining a very considerable illustration 
of all antient history: at the same time that we endeavour, in the 
fairest manner, to discover the first dawnings of Architecture, both 
military, and religious, in this island. | 

At first sight, the appearance of the scattered remains of Druidical 
superstition, and of British works, only produces a succession of 
confused ideas in the mind; and they are even liable to be con- 
founded with the works of later ages: whence some writers have 
been led into great mistakes concerning them. But on a careful 
assortment of their different kinds, and on a careful comparison of 
those of each class, in different and remote parts, one with another, 
this difficult knot of the clue, leading to the discovery of truth, 
gives way; and we may plainly discern, that British, and Druidical 
monuments, are all to be arranged under the description of the fol- 
lowing different kinds, viz. 

1. British posts; or Strongholds : together with Caves, and hid- 
ing places. 

2. Stones of memorial. 


* 
4 : 


* Mona Antiqua, p. 88. 


3. Circles of memorial; of Observance; and of 
I. Sacred circles, with Altars of oblation˖ 


. Alters for sacrißee! and divinstinn bo 0% + 
6. Kistvaens; or tombs. e - 1 mor 
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9. Tolmen; and Bason stone. alles oy 
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And these different kinds will well deserve to be investigated, as 
far as we are able, in regular order. nee gil to cob; ahoi 
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CONCERNING ABORIGINAL BRITISH FORTRESSES; AND HILL FORTRESSES 
'  IN\ GENERAL. AND CONCERNING CAVES, AND HIDING PLACES.” 


* 
* * 


Tuarxx are a vast number of strong Intrenchments in all parts of 
this island, of a very peculiar kind: situated chiefly on the tops of 
natural halls ; and which can be attributed to none of the various 
different people who have ever dwelt in the adjacent country, ex- 
cept to the antient Britons; although indeed the subsequent con- 
querors, Romans, Saxons, and Danes, and even the Normans, have, 
on certain emergencies, made use of them at different times; on 
account of their great original strength: and although the erroneous 
hasty conjectures of persons ill informed, for want of more expe- 
rience, and even the crude reports of the country, have often _— 
them Roman camps; Danish forts; or Saxon intrenchments. 
They could not be originally of Roman construction; because 
we well know, that wheresoever the Romans certainly did form any 
camps, and stations, either in this n or n 9 e 
were of a very different sort. 

They could not be Danish; boch because OT 4 not resemble 
such as we assuredly know to have been constructed by those 
marauders, in their invasions: and because those pirates would 
neither in their ravages, venture so far inland as several of these 
works are found to be; nor stay to undertake the excessive labour 
of raising them, on such high hills and mountains as they are often 
placed; nor run the risk of wut en rr * and tar ved there, 
when they had done 80; ' | 

And as they were not the works of those gs ag their 
state of piracy; so neither can they be deemed to have been for- 
tresses een wy them, when uy had eminec an eotablithubenc 
here. 

For the great Case built by Dale at Norwich ; the Great 


F 
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Tower at Bury; and other works of theirs ; shew that they had then 
arrived at such a state of improvement in point of civilization, and 
of architectural skill, as to fortify themselves in cities, and within 
strong walls: when they did not use merely temporary camps; and 
not to be driven to the shift of e e such en as these, for 
stationary defence. #1 SO 


48 nnen 


Neither could these increnchments have Fes originally the 


works of the Saxons. 

For, even during the Heptarchy, - we chall find fortresses — Stone 
were erected; and are still subsisting; of a far different sort. And 
the remains of Architecture of the ages of Edgar, and Alfred; and the 
latter's well known complaint of there being few, Castles in England ; 
together with the specimen of the Great Castle of his son Edward 
the Elder at Colchester; and their strong cities mentioned in his- 
tory ;; she that they had far different ideas of security, and of pro- 
tecting themselves against invaders, than would ER Tithe 
dependance on the forming these kind of retreats.” 1) 
Besides, indeed, we shall find several instances, — — 
where their mere earthworks, when for temporary convenience they 
did ever construct such, were encampments on plain ground; with 
double ditches ; and with either the whole, or at least part of the 
area raised aboue the level of the adjacent country ; and sometimes with 
a very small mount for watch guard. And er cn from. those 
either of the Danes, or Normans. oY 4434 
And as to the Normans themselves; hair es: and the 
great Castles still remaining, which they constructed, in different 
periods; puts it quite out of the question to allow even the least 
conjecture of their having had any share in casting up the works of 
these retreats, and mchents? ONE! are most e the 
an objeces.of vox enden how 110 dir 

They must therefore have en 2 . dee 1 
of the antient Britons, the first settlers in this island. Where they 
lodged their wives, and their children, on account of any sudden 
war or invasĩon; and to Which they drove their cattle, at the same 
time, from the low adjacent country. Here they formed garrisons; 
and made their stand; and from hence Bey sallied forth, with can 
gaunder 9 8 96) „ad ind Sias 
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And that such were by these people, first devised and fortified for 
this use, appears most evidently from the account given of British 
fortresses by Tacitus. For describing the n formed, and 
resorted to by Caractacus, he says,, l h e l. 
10 Smt non et a qua elmenter ace; poteran, in modun 
valli saxa frastrui. 

Which we may by well ATR 4 Then they fortifad made 
on steep mountains; and wherever there was any possibility of access 
in any part, he constructed a great bank of stones, like a vallum. 
Mr. Pennant instantly saw 80 strongly the exact conformity of 
this description, with one of these sort of intrenchments still remain- 
ing on a mountain hanging over the vale of Nannerch, in Flintshire, 
in North Wales; and called Moel Arthur ; that he could not forbear 
immediately to apply 1 it; and to form the WO conclusion c concern- 
ing these hill f Ob 90060448 

- Moel Arthur, is on one of the bigh dummes A hob "vs xo a 
maodthiterrace being levelled on the top of all, and having, on the 
only accessible $3de, where there are not precipices, two ditches of 
n depth, with suitable dikes. | 

Many others of these fortresses are rendered defensible exactly 
in the same manner; but there are sometimes more deep ditches; 
and high banks; formed either of earth or loose stones and there are 
sometimes only one; though more often two entrance. 

They were indeed such as might well defy an enemy: as Amilar 
ones oſten did, in various other countries, even from the time of 
Alexander the Great, (as related by inte Curtius, t) re to the 
time of Agricola. 

But their situation W 80 high that they cog have no 440% 1 
of water, except from the clouds, they were often liable to be unte- 
nable for a long season, from that very circumstance alone; though 
their situations amongst hills, subject to much wet, gave the de- 
fenders of them a better chance in this respect, than they could have 
had in other places. 

One of the most important, and most considerable of these fact- 
nesses, in our country; is situated on a spot, that could not but be 


e Annalium, lib. xii. sect. 33. + Tour in Wales, p. 418. ba 
t Quintus Curtius, lib. vii, c. 11, 
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an object ol the utmost attention to the original inhabitants of those 
territories, which afterwards were deemed distinctly England; and | 
—— livirion here: formelle 
It is on the summit of one of the highest of the Malvern ridge of 
ills; and is now known by the name of the-Herefordshire Beacon; 
commanding that which was once the only pass through them, from 
the one side to the eee n is e e 80 4 3 
* present hour. oo 8 OED ? 
This has e ee called; 3 the 3 FRI AWAY 
to form any auch conclusion; 0 Roman'cdnip. It has also been called | 
a Danish camp ;- with still less ground for any such conclusion. „„ 
has been talked of & being S9: And, because the tradition of 
the country still preserves the curious memorial of the fact, that 
Owen Glendour,-or-Glyndwr, made use of it: as one of the lastnesseg, 
to Which he resorted in his distresses, (as heiglid to several of 'this . 
dort) it has been sometimes idly supposed, to be one of his works, 
But the construction of the whole stronghold, shews it to- have 
been formed for a more en use than: 95 and bis e, 


+: 


could ever make of it. 2 Re 
Its extent is so great, as to 5 it was ee for the aug | 
of an whole adjacent country} on any emergency. =» 44 


And the access to its summit is to this days e Abel; | 
that, almost lor that Pe cn it Ty 80 W agen N. | 


surveyed. : 6 77 Ke 245 WET 111 9 1 
A view its appearance 0 on the N E ride, is ede as a Front 
eee e Aare "or F . (4 e 5 


ys * hg. 1. Is a plan of the roots, or e of * mountain; 
and of the several works formed on its sides and summit. 
als the area of the camp; on the very highest part. Anil irre- 
Orr ofs feet in its longest diameter; and 110 in 
its shortest; surrounded by an high steep vallum (or bank) of 
stones and earch, eee e turf; and by a very deep, | 
dich on the outside. r n 
7 An ne large AY henne; ; ituated . lower 


7 F a 4 4 
nende n one 
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9 Of his being-confinedto-faotnerics: on hills; see Pennants account ofthis cdu. 
in his Tour in Wales; p- 359. 
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down:; resembling a sort of bastion: and containing a large 
. ated; for the stowage, and even pasturage of horses and cattle ; 
+ RANG surrounded by another high bank, — ebe W This 
lies 8 W by 8 of che upper camp. do 14 
c Another similar large area, of a e W ais same 
purpose; and exactly on a level with the former; - situated 
e nssterly; and also surrounded by an high bank, and diteh. 
These two plains have manifestly been constructed with great 
care; every advantage having been taken of the natural form of the 
hill, which has been levelled, in this part, as far as possible. A 
narrow plain slip of land (d), formed beneath one side of the ditch 
that surrounds the upper camp; and secured by means of the same 
high bank and ditch that surrounds che two ene nnn 
unites both of them togetner. * | 
The three shaded circular n at eee e, ane aha lnb 
and ditches, with steep ee Wewer, wank mn W_ 205 
mountain, from all access. i | 
'P Shews the old pass into Herefordehire, ou Worcenerhie 
now improved; and converted into à turnpike road. 
R R The ridge of the rest of the Malvern his; Oy ow 
SW by Sand NE by Nx | 
e The foot, and roots of the nk on which this fortres i is 
E situated. 1 
Pl. II. fig. 1. Shews tie & appearance of this curious' reef as seen 
at a considerable n in the vale ee in — 
fordshire. 5 
Some what similar to this, is a abe at Bruff in $taffordebire; ; 
which was visited by Mr. Pennant.* It is, as he describes it, placed 
on the summit of an hill, surrounded by two deep ditches, and a 
rampart: formed of stone. The area not of any regular shape, but 
complying with the shape of the hill; and having two of the cor- 
ners projecting naturally, and forming a species of bastions. The only 
approach crept up the steep sides of the hill, and divided about 


midway, one branch to the right, and the other to the left. 
44 
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by See his Journey from Chester. p- 47. | 
+ 7. e. Exactly agreeable to the description given by Tacitus, and before reſorted to. 
G 


own judicious observations in other places; as well as from the 
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Mr. Pennant seems to adopt too readily the ordinary ideas of the 
country; that this stronghold was cast up by K inred king of Mercia, 
against Osred king of the Northumbrians: but consistently with his 


precise form of its construction; it seems to have been of more 
antient date; and truly an original British fortress. 
We have more of the same kind, distinguished and taken notice 


of by this curious traveller, and especially in his own country, than 


by any other writer. And the enumerating some of the most distin · 
guished of them, will perhaps help greatly to confirm the distinction 
of these truly original strongholds, from those of subsequent ages. 
Not far from Northop in Flintshire, a fortress of this kind, called 
eee high above the road, on the summit of an hill. 
It has a great fosse, and dike of a Ins and a small arti - 
6 mmm⁊—V m ̃— .’ FFπ-ʒ̃U 0 
as On an Aal ain eur fromthe Cane eg (arid therefore 
most certainly utterly needless, unless it had been long prior to the 
erection of that castle), is another fortress; a stupendous British 


post; guarded: by four great ditches; besides neee 


losses acroes the hill, where it is least steep. T? 

And still another is distinguished by the name of Caer „male 
near Longnor, in Shropshire; having the first ditch and rampart, 
in a part of the hill, where, from the exceeding steepness, they 
seemed even totally unnecessary ; (which by the way is also the 
cage with some of the ramparts on the side of the Herefordshire 


beacon ;) and a little higher, a second ditch, with a vast agger of 


stones, now sodded over: the area at the top wee, ee as 
usual, and of pretty considerable extent LURE; 

Mr. Pennant was sufficiently REY that todd 1 
eee ee of its name, this was not the place where Caractacus 
was attacked by Ostorius; but was at a loss mere to ascertain that 
spot; because of what is said of the adjoining river, by Tacitus. In 
the additions to Camden, || however, the Editor seems to have cleared 
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Tour in Wales, p. 83. + Ibid. Part II. p. 37. t Ibid. p. 421. 


Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 404. an Bar: 
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up this matter very well; having shewn, that the true Caer Caradoc, 
vrhich, if not the royal seat of Caractacus, seems to have been at 
least his fortress; during the war with the Romans, was in Shrop- 
shiregtwo miles south of lun, and three from Coxal: Being a large 
acoessible only one wa and defended on the north side by very 
deep double ditches, in the solid rock. Whilst on the east, the 
steepness of the ground renders it impregnable, And on the south 
it has only one ditch, for the same reason. the principal en- 
trance is on the west side; fenced n ende works: whilst to 
the-s0uth-west it is even-fenged with treble works. We ne 
a instance of the true British style of fortifying. 
But one of the most entrnondinarꝶ of ald these kind of fortresses; 
en that seems to have been even an established stationary resi- 
dence. And in which are found still remains of the foundations of 
the most antient kind of buildings, used by the Britons. 
It is situated in Caernarvonghire ; and is called Tre'r Caeri, or 
the Town of the Fortresses. On the accessible side it was defended 
by three rude walls of stones; the upper ones being loſty, about 
fifteen feet high, and sixteen broad; exhibiting a grand and exten- 
sive front. The space on the top is an irregular area; but the whole 
is filled with cells: some round, and some ou, (answering to those 
which have before been mentioned, as described by Rowland ;) and 
some also are oblong, or square. Some of the round ones were 
fifteen feet in diameter. Which brings to mind the Gallic houses 
described by Strabo. And of those chat were e there was at 
least one, even thirty feet in length. „e 
Similar to this; and even still more N 51 . is che 

eee Caernarvonshire, on the top of Penmaen Mawr ; 
the very existence of Which, on account of the difficulty of access, 
has been denied by some hasty, injudicious: persons. 

I have more than once visited, says Mr. 3 bs the 
„summit of this noted rock, to view the fortifications described 
by the Editor of Camden, from some notes of that sensible old 


* The plan and elevation of this antient stronghold and abode, is given by Mr. Pennant 
in his Tour in Wales, Vol. II. p. 206. + Ibid. Vol. II. p. 306, 307. 
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*« Baronet Sir John Wynn of Gwedir; and have found his ac 
very just. The ascent is laborious. Aſter leaving the — 
nns a considerable way amidst small trees and brush wood, 
„J attained the bare and tony part, or the Braich y Ddinas (ine. the 
% ums of the city) ; Which rises in form of another hill out of this 
„ promontory, ere which from the sands has been found 
% . eee eee eee „e 
„Aſter climbing for some space among the loose stones, the 
fronts of three, if not four walls presented themselves very dis- 
tinctly, one above the othen In most places the facings appeared 
«© very. perfect; but all diy work, Laneasured the height of one 
wall, which was at the time nine feet; the thickness seven feet 
„ and an half. Between hese walls, in all parts, were innumerable 
small buildings, mostly circulur, and regularly faced within and 
<4, withoutz but not disposed in any certain order. These had been 
„much higher, as is evident from the fall of stones, which lie scat- 
teredꝭ at their bottoms ; ¶ Sir John Wynn supposed they had once 
the ſorm of towers; their diameter in general is from twelve to 
eighteen feet; buli ame mere far less; not exceeding five feet. On 
the small area of the top had been a group of towers or cells, like 
the former; one in the centre, and five others surrounding it. 
Three are still distinct; of the two others are only faint vestiges. 
There are some appearances of there having been another similar 
group, at present reduced to a shapeless heap of stones. And 
„near adjoining is à well cut in the live A eee 
with water supplied by the rains.” 
This is che substance of Mr. — ron AG ds 
the remains. of the buildings being circular, and some of them not 
_ exceeding five feet in diameter within, clearly shews that they were 
the foundations of antient cells; bods, or huts, and not of towers as 
Sir John Wynn supposed; (which surely in such an inaccessible, 
unfrequented place, would not have been thus thrown down and re- 
duced; when towers, really such, have 80 defied every thing except 
undermining, and the blasts of gunpowder, in situations of constant 
access, and exposed to all the means of destruction.) 
At the same time the surrounding walls being all dry work, shew 
the fortress to have * British, according to * given 
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remains of buildings are clustered together, plainly shew that a part 


also deemed capable of being such even in much later ages. 


by Tacitus, eb their usw mode of fortify ing. Andithe appellation 
Dinas; or Ddinas, shews/ it to have been professedly a fixed town, 
or abode; according to Rowland's observation, that the word is de- 
rived from their * i. e. from men's nn 3 bandying 
r do db gorny tt, yrr nd part volt rH 
There is a perde be top, and ö side of this very 
antient fortress in the Archaeologia, + which is accompanied by an 
ingenious memoir, wherein the author t conjectures that it was a 
place consecrated to Druidical worship. And it is not at all impro- 
bable but that a part of the summit might be reserved for such pur- 
pose. But the manner in which the little circular foundations and 


also formed what its antient name imports; a town; and place of 
retreat. The well of water, on this vast height, rendered it pecu- 
liarly fit for zuch a purpose; and the walls, though rude; and at first 
sight, appearing low in their dimensions, are yet quite as strong as 
those met with in many other hill fortresses. When the experiment 
of climbing up upon them i ted to be made, it sufficiently 
s$hews how inaccessible they e been to an enemy 

Of a similar kind is the old fortress of Carn Madryn, in Caernar- 
vonshire; which whatever its original age was, has been noted for 
having been a stronghold of the sons of Owen Gwynedd; Rode- 
rick, and Malg wn, so lately as A; D. 1170. For like Owen Glendwr, 


who lived still some centuries later, he and his sons occupied occa- 


Sionally several of the more antient strongholds; and amongst the 
rest, one on the top of an hill called Pen y Parc, near Cegidoc or 
St. George.) 80 true is it, that these sort of places not only were 
ngholds, and fortresses in the earliest British times; 22. were 


Mr. Pennant describes Carn Madryn as being!“ a lofty, ts 
insulated hill; the bottom, sides, and top of which are filled with 


cells, oblong, oval, or circular; once thatched or covered from the 


mevmedcy of the;weather : 1 many of chem n still pretty entire. 


1 # . ; « 4 
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* Mona Antiqua, p. 25. Vol. III. p. 505. Pl. XIV. p. $52. Pl. XXIX. 
f Governor Pownall. Mentioned in the Archaeologia, Vol. III. p. 306. 
$ Tour in Wales, Vol. II. p. 336.  ** Ibid. Vol. II. p. 194. 
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The chieſtains resided de topof the hülle che iithabitantocE the 
—_ country, with their cattle, in times of invasion, occupied 
the sides, eee 7-700 Wye T7 act HOY 
dare still visible in many places. 
0 a ane kind, he a0 18 the hill of: OE in „ Cacrnatwan- 

; , * wy "AF 
| 1 other respects, emen traces of deir anal bods quite 
destroyed. Amongst | which; may be reckoned one little known, 
on the summit of a high hill, two miles nearly north- west from 
Brecknock, in South Wales: It is called Pen y Crug; and is of 
an oval figure, surrounded by three very deep and broad intrench - 
ments Mr. Strange + very justly observes it is one of the most cu- 
riaus and beat presetyed remains of che kind throughout the whole 
principality. FL 1 Een Sdeocrsd £ n e 5t bitt! 
On a great eminence called Dinas, near Llandudno, I Mr. Pen- 


nant informs us, is a large enelssure. The edge of the hill is 
surrounded with a rude wal; thin are multitudes: of small 
circular hollows, about twelve feelin ..environed with walls, 


such as are found on Tre'r dun. And near this place is a Maen 
Sigl or rocking stone, a great one, whose point of contact with the 
ground is so small as to make it moveable with the least touch. 
Which antient remain, is alone the strongest proof that can be of the 
British origin of the neighbouring fortress; and shews, that here 
was also some part adjacent dedicated to religious * as Mr. 
Pownall supposed was the case at Penmaen Mawr. 185" 
The same was the case at Karnbre hill een gag 
described by Dr. Borlasez} which still more nearly agrees 

with Cæsar s e ee, ee eee — —_— 
«> impenetrable wood. 42% agb adearns oaths: 
This hill is high, and its area on 425 45 0 thick n 
Wars groups of rocks; the spaces between and below which, 
were even in the memory of the last generation filled with a 
grove of oaks. Now indeed there are no trees; but the places 


| vo Tour in Wales, Vol. II. P: 807+ 8 * 313 Vol. I. Ps 297 "Se 
| Tour in Wal NPV; -+ Fin kg Anti ef Cornwall, p. 147. 
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PR een, deen HIER into ene are still to 
be geen. 1 
The — is o— into two — areas; one of which 
still called che Old Castle, is surrounded by a wall similar to what 
we have been describing else where; and is admitted by Dr. Borlase 
to have been unquestionably, a fortress. And here again, near 
adjoining, are found several circular foundations ; which (although 
Borlase calls them holy circles,“ seem plainly (at least some of 
them) to have been mere foundations of such kind of circular dwell- 
ings, or bods, as those met will in 3 ee . 

and stronghalds. 

And whilst we are A, to rate the true n of 
these abotiginal remains, by the examination of such as continue to 
preserve sufficient traces of their original construction and impor- 
tance; it would be unpardonable not to mention the Catter-thuns, 
in the shife of Angus, in Scotland: which are decidedly to be 
reckoned amongst the most antient Caledonian = — 
with what we have been calling British posts. JH 

They are thus described by Mr. Pennant, . de 8 1 
chall beg leave to borrow,” and me use * . in OM own 
words. T $ 2514 923101 112831 xk” 1 * 

i Aas dag two. 3 on OY and N hills, e! | 
«one divided into two summits; the higher named the white, the 
lower the black Catter-thun, from their different colours. Both are 
+ Caledonian posts; and the first of most uncommon strength. It 
is of an oval form, made of a stupendous dike of loose White 
stones, Whose convexity from the base within to that without, is 
% hundred and twenty-two: feet. On che outside a hollow made 
by the disposition of the stones, surrounds the whole. Round the 
base is a deep ditch, and below that about a hundred yards, are 
vestiges of another, that went round the hill. The area within 
the stony mound is flat; the greater axis or length of the oval is 
four hundred and thirty-six feet; the transverse diameter, two 
hundred. Near the east side is the foundation of a rectangular 
building; and on most parts are the foundations of others Small, 
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Page 116. + Tour in Scotland, Part II. p. 157. 
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and circular: all which had once their superstructures; the ahelter 

of the possessors of the post. There is also a hollow, now:almost 
. filled with stones, the well of the place. N nf 
The other is called the Bromm (or Black) Catter- thus from che 
_ colour of the'ramparts; Which are composed only of eatth dt is 
«;of a circular form and consists of various concentric dikes And 
on one side of this rises à small rill, which ranhing down the 
„hill has formed a deep gully: bus on mad, Ute eh be. 
he literal translation of thei word Catter-thun | is Camp-town. 
„And these posts are both of the: same kind with that made by 
Caractacus, on the borders of North Wales. But che former of 
them is the moet reindtii ble ns gm gn eli bus 
A representation of ithis-aboriginal fortress in the north parts of 
this äslatid, as seen ata; distance, is added in the same Plate with 
that temurkable one which I have before described as existing in 
the south part: See MM fiph ebe i e 10 a ei 
nnd wplan of it is given PI. I. fig. 2. copied from Mr. Pennant's 
very nearly; the only difference being, chat this is drawn entirely 
as a plan, without any shading to make it appear like a bird's eye 


e nt ee e ee een 1g eee of. eee 22d an 


A somewhat similar British fortress, is to be seen on the top of 


an hill, near the valley of Glen-elg in Inverness shire. It is diked 
eee e ee eee me ee eee eee N 
n ib ant rm tonne WI Aas ol grad 


And chere is another, now called Wadlaw, in the 2 
Dumfries. It is on the top of a small hill; and surrounded with 
two fosses. 4 And in à morass called Lockermoss, à very — 
tance from it, was dug up in 1736, an antient canoe, used by the 
first rude inhabitants bf these parts; which (like the rocking stones 
before meritioned;) bears testimony to the high antiquity of these 
3 aboriginal strongholds; shewing that the . 
ent country was certainly occupied in the earliest Ages % % 
be canoe that was dug up in 1786, was seven feet long, and 
dilated to a considerable breadth at one end. * e 
found at the same time in the morass near to it. 
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* Pennant's Voyage'to the Hebrides, p.336. + Ibid. p. 5. 
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„ Ansther; hallo wed out of a solid tree, and of the zumé kind, was 
zem in the same neighbourhood by Mr. Pennant, near Kilblain;“ 
ii eas eight feet eight inches in length, and two feet in breadth, 
having a cavity of si feet seven inches in length, and of eleven 
inches in depth, the hollow of which had plainly been formed ori- 
ginally by means of fire, in the very same manner as the Indians 
of America formed their canoes :+ 80 nearly are the first rude efforts 
of human industry al ost euer eee even in en dende 
1 No anos tim anger elit bnd 
And as these two canoes bony testimony to the anthhlley of the 
Erne s we are not without instances of coval 
remains; supporting this sort of ay ” the Oi At 
anime el oe An Y Ihe 3) 

For besides others that might be e in 1 year 1720, 
there were several canoes, very similar to these, dug up in the 
marches of the river Medway, above Maidstone; made of trees 
which were hollowed. And one of them wWas 80 perfectly pre- 
zerved, as to be actually used for a boat some time 12 it was 
dug up r 

80 on draining Martine b or Marton Lakes in Lanesshire, 
a few years ago, there were found sunk at the bottom eight canoes; 
each made of a single tree; which there is every reason to believe 
were used by the antient Britons in fishing upon this lake; and 
which; in size and shape were much like the American canoes. 
Beverley's account of the method which the Indians of Virginia 
used for constructing these sort of vessels, is so curious, chat I cannot 
omit to insert it: and the rather venture even to describe the whole 
Process at large; because it flings great light upon another most 
singular circumstance, oſten observed with regard to our own peat 
grounds, and morasses : (viz.) that many of the old stumps, and 
bottoms of large trees found therein, appear to have been burnt 
down with fire. A circumstance which seems to indicate, that the 
trees themselves had been felled by the aboriginal inhabitants of 


Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 04 + See a faithful representation by Thomas Harriot, 
in De Brie” $ publication of his drawings. See also Beverley 's OF Af AY 
t Description of England, Vol. V. p. 128. 


Leigh, I. p. 18. Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 138. 
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this island, nearly in 0 ert same manner as the u er d- 
Indians in Virginia. \ Un af REESE 
They bring, 5 15 a W tree, oy Borden) by making 
” A small fire round the root, and keeping the flame from running 
„ upward, until they burn away so much of the basis, that the least 
puff of wind throws it down, When it: is prostrate, they burn 
it off to what length they would have it, and with their stone 
tomalauls, break off all the bark, which when the sap runs will 
easily strip, and at other times also will come off when well 
«« warmed. by fire. When it is brought to a due length, they raise 
it upon a bed to a convenient height for their work ing, and then 
begin by gentle fires to hollow it, and with scrapers rake the 
** trunk, and turn away the fire from one place to another, till they 
have deepened the belly of it to their desire: thus aleo they 
«+ shape the ends, till they have made it a fit vessel ſor crossing the 
„ water; and this they call a canoe, one pl which ene ne | 
+ feet long. * : 

In 8 in Scodand,,; in 180 divieion called Athol, in the 
para of Mouline; on the top of a great eminence, are the remains 
of a vast enclosure; a stronghold, of the same nature with that in 
Glen-elg. t The form. tends to an oval; the greatest length is three 
hundred and sixtyr feet; and the breadth one hundred and twenty. 

We now ought. to mention some of those extraordinary fortresses, 
which from certain very striking circumstances in their appearance, 
have been supposed by Mr. Williams, and Mr. Anderson, who 
examined them very attentively, to have had their walls, or rather 
banks, artſicially vitrified; but which Mr. Pennant, and Mr. Cordiner 
(who also saw them), concluded to be either remains of antient vol- 
canic hills converted to this use; or at least to have had n 


| "+ Hint of Virginia, Þ.A98. . G d rad 10 cg loc 
n however to be remembered; S 
called log-canoes,) the Britons had a still lighter Kind of boat, made of osiers, and the flexible 
branches of trees, and covered with skins; which were still in use in Czsar's time; who 
informs us, that he even transported an army over a river in Spain, in boats made in imi- 
tation of them. They were also, we are informed, so light, that they might easily be carried 
in carts. See Czar de Bello. Civ. lib. i. sect. 54: Plinii Hist. Nat. lib. vii. sect. 37. 
and lib. iv. cap. 16. sect. 30. | at! 
| | Pennants Tour in Scotland, Part II. p- 53. 
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or banks, Wee ee of volcanos e as, some 
adjacent parts. 
Leaving the dme to * Supported vs ho Fr dis- 
 gertations that have been written to clear up this matter, we may 
just remark; that even if the bank or vallum was actually vitrified, 
it required no great degree of civilization or skill, to melt down, 
amongst the stones of which the bank was composed, masses of that 
particular kind of earthy iron ore of a very vitrescible nature; 
which we are told much abounds in chat deere * 
through all the northern parts of Scotland. A, 
The fortresses of this kind,” Mr. 3 says, for this most 
part, surround a small area on the top of some steep conical hill 
of very difficult access. One of the most remarkable of them, 
in particular, called Anocksferrel, two miles west from Dingwal, 
in Ross-shire, is situated on the summit of a very steep and 
„high hill, of a longish form, and therefore rising into a sort of 
ridge at top, long in proportion to its breadth. Hence, when it 
is viewed at a distance, opposite to either end, it appears of a 
perfect conical form, very beautiful in its proportions; but when 
it is seen on one side, one of the ends appears plainly to be much 
**. teeper than the other: and at that end where the declivity is 
the least steep is the access, by a narrow path, on which you 
% may ascend to the top even on horseback. The fortress on this 
summit consists of a long elliptical area, of near an acre of 
* ground, which is entirely level, except towards each end, where 
it declines and falls a little lower than in the middle; and where 
** are the two entrances. The one defended by eight or more cross 
banks, extending about an hundred yards,” as Mr. Anderson 
apprehended; ** the other, where the hill is steeper, defended 
* only by two or three such banks, extending about twenty yards. 
This area is surrounded entirely, except at the entrances, by a 


* See the Archaeologia, Vol. V. p. 255. Vol. VI. p. 88. And a pamphlet in octavo 
by Mr. John Williams, entitled, An Account of some remarkable Antient Ruins lately 
discovered in the Highlands, and Northern Parts of Scotland. In a series of Letters. 
And Cordiner's Antiquities of Scotland, p. 12, 13, 14, 49. And Pennant's Tour in 
Scotland, Vol. II. p. 165. | 


+ Archaeologia, Vol. V. p. 253. t Ibid. p. 256. 


steep sloping bank or vallum, so exactly adapted io che ſonm of 
** the hill, as to stand on the very brink of a precipice alb round 
and to appear even a continuation of the step aof the hill. 
On cutting through this hank, it appeared to be composed of rub · 
„ bish. and loose stones, and supkrincumbent earth. like any other 
mound; but f on the, ontsids sloping part, it was found. to have 
a a cxust. of about two feet in thickness, consisting of stones im- 
mertzed among vitriſied matter; some of the stones being half fused 
themselves, and the rest of them having evidently suffered a con- 
siderable heat. But the stones in the interior substance of- the 
bank beneath this crust, and in the e ae area, 
did not seem to have been affected, at all. ni e 

Such wag the strange appearance Aale eee eee 
«4, vallum. In other/respects. it is exactly Ike that of other British 
fortresses: and, as the ingenious author of this account ob- 
of forming a steep vallum to prevent the approach of an enemy, 
but because (being on the brink of a precipitous 8eep), no 
Weapon could well have been 80. enn ta an assailant, ** 
When din e 0 n 

In some other af these bass the ruppoxvinificaion was 
Nie to be on the inside. - i $435: ine 

Let us attend to a few plain acts, by — 4 elucidating thi 
matter, if possible, a litile more full. 

Strabo has told us, that che walls of British 0 abs be 
ab plain and) Lowland parts of the country, were constructed of 
surely conclude, that even, in the hills, wherever timber could with- 
out. difficulty. be obtained; trees were also made use of, at least in 
Part, to construct the banks and fences found the summits of their 
strongholds. It is most probable; that trees and wood were at first 
laid in such valla or banks, to bind the stones and earth the more 
firmly together; and to enable the Britons, or Caledonians, to raise 


Haw . Ang in ches . ang! is mare obyieus, 


» 32 Sor + lbikp us. t Ibid. Vol. VI. p. 8. 
[| Strabo. lib. iv. P · 200. ; | ; . : | 


than that sach'walls were capable of being set on fire by an enemy. 
And if they were once set on fire, and there should chance to have 
been any of the earthy iron ore of a vitrescible nature, with which 
the neighbouring country abountled (and which Mr. Anderson men- 
tions), mixed with the stone and timber, though by mere accident, 
and only as a material ready at hand, the vitrified mass 80 much the 
object of attention nom, would easily have been nnn without 
any design on the part of the original architects. 
That other still more antient walls were . this . 

_ 8truction has been most judiciously taken notice of by Mr. Harmer; 
who says moreover, that the building walls partly of stones, and partly 
— CEE continues to 1 in the en 4719's wg 
day. r 4 tet fern 

| . * —— ind finished wall of 4 outer court af the 

Temple of Solomon, was built with three rows of hewed stones; and 

then a row of cedar beams: and so was the wall of the inner court.+ 

And again; when the walls were rebuilt, after the captivity, it was 

with three rows of great stones, and a row of new timber. tr 

And from this sort of construction, with materials so mixed, in a 

much ruder manner, we may be able to acoount not only for vitrified 

remains, but also for what the prophet Amos says, concerning the 
sending a fire on the wall ,? and kindling a fire in the wall of 
 Rabbak,{ in the day of battle, when their king should'ge into captivity. 

Me have a remarkable instance, mentioned by Josephus,“ of a 

strong inner wall, built by the Jews, when Masada was besieged ; 

which was constructed of rows of great beams laid cross and cross, 
in an artificial manner, with earth and rubbish flung in to fill up 
the cavities; this wall could not be affected by the battering ram, 
which had destroyed the outward one. Flavius Silva, the Roman 
general, therefore, found no other means of destroying it but by fire; 
which at last accomplished its ruin. And had any of the earth 
and materials thrown in consisted at all of such sort of clay as has 
been just mentioned, there cannot be a doubt but that the ruins of 


n 1 # 4 


= 
* In his Obcervations on divers passages of Scripture, Vol. III. p. 93, 94. 
1 Kings, ch. vii. ver. 11, 12. { Ezra, ch. vi. ver. 4. | Amos. ch. i. ver. 7. 
$ Ibid. ver. 14, is. De Bello Jud. lib. vii. cap. 3. ec. 2. 5. 
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this wall would have formed a vitrified bank; exactly of the same 
kind with the vitrified walls we have been describing 
\  Phese facts therefore may very plainly account, at least in à de- 
gree, for the vitriſſad walls of some of the old Caledonian strongholds, 
which in other respects so nearly resembled the strongholds in Wales; 
and other hilly parts of this island. Fb ah een ne bag 
And we may the rather attribute the appearance to some such 
cause; when we consider; that the first and most antient walls of the 
Acropolis at Athens,” were merely of wood; as appears from the mis- 
apprehension of the oracle in the time of Nerxes. Ei tet 
And chat, in later ages, there is every feason to believe, some of 
the antient Welch castles had also walls merely of wood. 
It remains only to be added, that two more of these vitrified for- 
— Py to be seen in Galloway. tn 469th BRO 9613 N94 A 
Io proceed then with che coneideration of other „ eren fortresses 
| in our own' country. r n en El Al af 1 15 93 0 WOTK It 13113 
Warton Oragg, in Lancashire „may justly: be: deemed another 
British stronghold. It is fully described by Mr. Hutchinson, in 
the Archaeologia g where is also à representation of it 
This fortress is on u loſty conical eminence, terminating obtusely ; 
in height near one thousand feet above the level of the sea; in the 
bay called by Ptolemy the Bay of Mormamb. The ascent from the 
north is gradual, by a ridge of land; on every other side the cliffs 
are rugged, and almost perpendicular; so that the summit of the 
hill is unassailable but from the northern quarter. The crown of 
the hill forms a plain upwards of two hundred paces in diameter, of 
a cixcular form. In order to improve this natural stronghold, and 
indeed to render it impregnable, the Britons erected three walls: 
thedfirit, or uppermost wall, runs from the brink of the cliffs, on the 
south - eaßt point, where the eminence begins to slope to the north- 
ward, along the edge of the plain, forming an extensive area, almost 
circular; the cliffs 'comprehending chree hundred paces; and the 
wall three hundred and thirty-six paces. The ruins of this wall fill 
ten paces in width, and where the facings of both sides of the wall 


* 


* Herodotus Wesselingli ed. lib, 7, 148. P. 35 %/%ꝙ .᷑f . 
1 See Pennant's Tour in Wales, p- 2. 378. | ; See a cont of hem in he 
Archaeologia, Vol. X. p. 147. © © I Vol. IX. Pl. XV. p. 212, 213. 
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ings in this wall about six paces wide, and nearly at equal distances, 
dividing the three hundred and thirty-six | paces of the wall into 
three portions. No mortar has been used in this or any of the walls 
of the fortress. The surface of the area is rugged, and in most parts 
rocky. Near the north-east gate, or opening, is a large circular 
cavity, about twenty paces diameter, which seems to have been 
designed as a reservoir for water. From the uppermost circumval- 
lation, at the distance of twenty paces, a second wall commences, at 
the edges of the inferior cliffs and precipices, and runs parallel with 
the former wall: The ruins of this wall are considerably less than 
the other. There are two gates, or openings, in the second wall, 
not opposite to those of the inner one, but inclining more to the 
north and west. At the distance of forty paces, is a third or outward 
wall, also commencing at the edges of the cliffs, and running parallel 
to the other walls. The ruins of this wall are not so immense as 
those of the uppermost, though they are much more considerable 
than those of the middle wall. In this outward wall there are three 
gates, or openings; one near the centre, commanding the ridge of 
the hill, by which the fortress was: most accessible; and two side 
gates almost opposite to those in the uppermost wall. And not far 
from this out ward vallum are scattered very many small tumuli of 
an oval figure. And as a still farther proof of the British origin of 
this fortress; in its neighbourhood, on à range of rocks a little way 
to che north · west of it, and much below its walls, are three rocking 
stones, placed in à right line, north _ nee at r eee 
about forty feet as under Prams 7461 
Another remarkable fortress that, both 3 ith name, and form, 
may well be concluded to have been British, is Old: Oxwestry, or Hen 
Ddinas, or Caer Ogyrfan, in n Shropehire (for it has all these appella- 


tions. 


It is situated on an insulated eminence of an oblong form,* which 
has been fortified with much art. The top is an extensive area, con- 
taining fifteen acres, three roods, and eight perches of fertile ground, 
surrounded with two ramparts and fosses of great heights and depths. 
At a distance from these, at the foot of che hill, is another deep fosse 


* Pennant's Tour in Walia//þÞ bs! N 
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which surrounds the whole, and ends (as do the two others) at the 
two entrances; which are placed diagonally, opposite to each other. 
On the slope of the hill, on both sides of one entrance, are a range 
of deep oblong trenches, running trans versely between the second 
ditch and another, which seems to be designed for their immediate 
protection; for the first extends no further than these trenches; the 
other to no great distance beyond them. Tradition says chis place 
was the last retreat of the Britons.* And it is no small confirmation 
of its high antiquity, that a curious circular wooden shield was dug 
up some years ago in its area. This shield was about eleven inches 
and two - thirds in diameter, bound round with iron, and covered with 
iron net work, and having the inside lined with three coats of leather, 
and furnished with an handle, or strap, to pass over the arm; as the 
outside had e 3 eee ee eee 
e ˙ dts 1 HH of) 5 PETER ve 
As there are . b reasons foo wigs this ave PING 
in pee be British; so also there are sufficient grounds for 
believing that the high hill; which is seen near Warnford, in Hamp- 
shire, with a fortification of this sort at the top, called Old Minches- 
ter, was indeed the very original British town, in this part, from 
whence the present city of Winchester derived its existence, and 
subsequent importance; just as Salisbury succeeded Old Sarum: 
And there being at Warnford a most curious structure, mani- 
festly of the highest antiquity of almost any remaining in this 
island, if we are to judge from the style of its architecture; we may 
even from thence also q deduce some additional proof of the still 
greater antiquity and e ee of the — 0 near ad- 
joining stronghold. tt od We rot HE ei odegino:. afro. 
ACA Re vt Gta. ile in Cambridge- 
chives called Vandlebury, | a e to wy was most e 
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See Nags, oof Camden, Vol. II. p. 421; pert ——— Pl. XII. Fig. 11. 
p. 40%. eee eee eee ee, Ses Ve. 
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4 This builing is mou accurately dexcribed by bir. Wyndbam, in the Area 
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edby British. It is triple trenched, with two ditches, rudely cir- 
cular, two hundred and forty-six paces in diameter, formed just as 
the British manner was; and the Roman road passing by it, from 
the brow of the hill, to have been caused to pass this ar 
merely on account of is aboriginal fortress. LO HRy Why * de 
So again a a stronghold near Seasdon, in Staffordshire, whats ils 

mentioned by: Dr. Plott;* as situated upon the edge of — 
at a place called Ape · wood Castle, seems most obviously to have 
been an antient British post. It stands, according to his description, 
on i very lofty round promontory, commanding a vast prospect; 
and having the whole steep ridge, between it and CHaßshill, for a 
mile together, all along cut into ditches, or hollows in the ground. 
Dr. Plott himself was persuaded it was a British work; but as I 
never saw it, I cannot presume to form a decided opinion, although 
it would be an omission, on this occasion, not to make some mention 
of it ei dein Atlanten Nn anne 

And now I must add further, that notwithstanding the arguments 
adduced by Dr. Borlase, to prove those which he calls Hill Casiles, 
in Cornwall, to have been constructed by the Danes, I cannot but 
conclude some of them, in like manner? to have been decidedly Bri- 
tish; as I am persuaded he himself would have done, if he had been 
acquainted with the many fortresses, of a construction exactly similar, 
in Wales, and in Scotland, and in some parts where the Danes had 
no access that we know of; and where at least they could have no 
leisure to rear works of such labour, which would have been to them 
of 80 little use, even 2 to Dr. n 's own method of re rea- 


soning. B . iet Nucl 2 1 
And I do the — most u bela. cas thee Hil 
Castles were British: or 6 # 


First. Because they are so . different "Run . n 
which for the plainest and most e Amd reasons, + Dr. Borlase 
saw clearly were truly Danish. Fo 

Second Because he himself was te that the reasons 
een assigned for these being Danish were very unsatisfactory. 
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ee ——— e — them are truly 


British?“ fu lit ett Hier get LOG een enen 
Bourdblyi — — 2 part of the island to which the 
aboriginal Britons were driven to have recourse, in the same manner 
as they were driven for shelter at. last into Wales; and we may he 
assured therefore that they not only prenioua knew of strong British 
posts and fortresses in this part, but would: also afterwards: render 
the whole country as strong as possible; which accounts for these 
hill strongholds being so many of them in sight of one another, in 
a continued chain; ¶ just in the same: manner as they are fourid to 
be both in Wales, and amongst the old Caledonians in Scotland. 
Piſthly. Because they so exact correspond with: the degeription 
of British strongholds vn kills, given by Tacitus. to which also 
Czar — wy bad recoue, as well as to their 
woods Us 0 ess , domme ap ot tiog 3 
Andeixthly: es they 80 exactdyrecemble the British fortresses 
we have already been deseribing; and all' those concerning which 
there cannot possibly remain the least doubt: and agree wich them, 
even in the circunistance of the little circular foundations, and low 
To elucidate these particulars; I hall beg leave to add the deserip- 
tions of two or three, almost in Dr. Borlase s owns words. 
On the top of an high hall; in the parish of Sancred, is a circular 
ae called Carr · braun: consisting first of 1 
teen feet wide, edged with tone; through which you pass to the 
first or butward:vallum, which is of earth, fifteen feet high: Within 
this vallum, passing another large ditch, about fifteen yards. wide, 
you come ta à rude stone walli which quite rounded the top of the 
hill, and seems to have been of considerable strength; though it 
now lies like a ridge of disorderly stones. The diameter of the 
wohne is. ninety paces, and it» the centre of all ĩs a little circle. 
Oastleandinas, in the parish of Ludgvan, in Cornwall, is another 
of these ſortresses. It consisted of two stone walls, builtone within 
the other: in a circular» form surrounding the area of the hill. 


* Borlaze, p. 50% bid. p. 348. f Pennant's Tour in Wales, p. 415. 
Annalium, lib. xii, cap. 325. $ De Bello Galfico, Hb. v. set. 11. 
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The. ruins: are: now: fallen on, each side the walls, and shew the 


work to have been:of- great height and thickness; there was also a 
third antl-outmost. wall, built more than half way: round. Within 


the alls are many little enclosures, of a circular form, about seven 


yards diameterg ich little walls round them, of two and three feet 
high; which appear plainly to have been huts, and habitations. 
The diameter af the area of the fort, from east to west, is four hun- 

dred feet» and the principal graff; or ditch, is sixty feet wide. 
Towards the south the sides of chis mountain are marked by two 
large green paths, about ten feet wide, which have been visibly 
cleansed by art of their natural roughngss, for the more convenient 
approach to this garrison. Near the middle; of its area is a well, 


almost choaked with its own ruins; and at a little, distance, a 


narrow pit, its sides walled round; probably * . water also, 
but now filled With rub bib 
This fortress is on the birben bill än the ee . 
and as to construction does not materially differ from Caer - bran. And 
surely every one who compares the account of it, given by Borlase,“ 
with that which has been previously inserted of the Herefordshire 
Beacon, must perceive that nen eee 
of construction- F172 als 115 0 irn Seen 
Further; on the top of ane bb n ch esst 81 1 in 
Cornwall, may be seen a circular mound of earth, but with litile or 
no ditch; and which perhaps was never finished. But yet, within 
this enclosure Was sunk a well, now filled up; and near the centre, 
are three small cireles edged with ones pitched on end, and con- 
tiguous to each other; nee nine . MS, the 
others zeveru tg 
n de alias; Maidea. Cane, in 2 
yet there is the strongest 
reazon to believe was originally British. For it is not easily to be 
imaginedi that the Romans would have been at the inconceivable 


a spot, when: they were so well acquainted with the great prefer- 


* Antiquities of Cornwall} p. 347. / Ibid. p. 346. + Ibid. Pl. XXIX. Fig. 1. 
See a representation of it in Gough s Additions to Camden, Vol. I. p. 30 


labour of erecting mud Walls of 80 astonishing a magnitude; in such 
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ence of stone ramparts, used by them in o many other place. And | 
it is no less unaccountable, that they should, contrary to tlieir usual 
mode, prefer such a barbarous and irregular form. Neither can any 
satisfactory reason be assigned, why no Roman bricks, or coins have 
ever been found here, hen so many are found at Maumbury, a 
much inferior work, near Dorchester. VIA. eee it r ni. 
To which I may add, that here also, near the south entrance, has 
ben found the mouth of a cavern; a peculiarity that coincides with 
some aboriginal. hall fortresses, but not with any of thode of the Ro- 
mans. And indeed, the manner in which the whole interior part is 
divided as it were into tyogamps; by a ditch and vallum running 
across; (Whilst each camp has its proper entry, with perplexed banks, 
and ditches, like those at Old Sarum); corresponds much more 
nearly to the different spaces contrived, for the cattle of the coun- 
try, and for the armed men, on the Herefordshire Beacon; and on 
separation of A Roman prætorium from the rest of a Roman camp; 
which subdivision we always find was n — 
different inaabeth Kolopurigtgl vogue eg dbb de Anu 
From these circumstances therefords nden lh near ad- 
joining situation of a vast number of tumuli, and barrows, reaching 
for near ten miles, and very different from any works of the Romans, 
we may conclude Maiden Castle to have been a British fortress.“ 
Ibe appearance of its ditches ;+ its entrances somewhat resembling 
those at Old Sarum; and every thing about it, are British. And the 
Via Iceniana running within a mile of it, only shews that such a 
strong and original British post determined the Romans to bring a 
road this way, They might also, indeed, when conquerors, find it 
not inconvenient for a military post; and might therefore make some 
how unlike was the whele of the construction here, to that at Rich- 
borough? which. latter must have been one of their first Rus 
on this island; and which gives us decidedly: their general plan. 
And whilst we are enumerating these remarkable British remains, 


Ser some investigation of this matter in the Gemileman's lia ge for 1787; p: 734. 
+ See a plan of it in Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 50. Pl. II. 
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stable; although it was a place of much inferior strength to many 
of those already mentioned. It consists of a large circular area of 
very justly observes, that it is z round military fortification, such as 
from eight to fourteen feet high, and to the south and east it has no 
ditch. On the north · west side is the descent to the meadows. The 
batrows in the neighbourhood of Dunstable confirm the reality of 
its British origin; and chere can be very little doubt, but that this 
fortress was afterwards the very place called Magintum by the Em- 
peror Antoninus, in his Itinerary, from whence at last Dunstable 
derived its existence, on an adjacent spot, in the reign of Henry I. 
Besides all these fortresses, which remain in a state 80 little altered, 
we find others that were as unquestionably British; where yet, in 
later ages, either ee you OY been TT or the names 
nnn beater peta redone Hef R 

Amongst these, Craig y Dias in — hatemetics, 
— we find upon an high summit of an hill, surrounded with a 
vast heap of stones, the ruins of a wall, which in many parts re- 
the first deviations from the quite rude ramparts of loose stones; and 
prior to the improvement of masonry by the use of mortar. And 
here we also hind: an oblique artificial entrance, with stone facings 
on both sides; and near this entrance two ramparts of stone.“ 
And amongst these also may be classed Billington Bury; on 
which the antient castle of Stafford is supposed to have been si- 
tuated: 1 and Castle-hill, on the verge of Cank heath, in the same 
county, which Mr. Pennant justly concludes (contrary to Dr. Plott's 
idea) to have been a work much more antient chan the time of King 
— 

9 — Hill: bla: in 2 may fairly be 
allowed (contrary: to the-received opinion), to have been a British 


* Gibson's Camden, p. 290. Gough's edition, Vol. I. p. 325, 351. 
+ See Pennant's Tour in Wales, and Journey to Snowdon, p. 109. 
See his Journey from Chester, p- 77. I Ibid. p. 97, 98. 
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post and not a Danish Work of the beginning of the tenth-century; 
or about 91 For it is hardly probable that the Danes [who-were 
in possess ion of Northampton in 917) would raise sueli a kind of 
work 80 hear theit much vtrunger quarters/* 0! (4) 099106 oeatndt als 
- So I muxtadd/Mowslow Gastle, on the top of a very high hill, in 
the parish of Glozsop, in the county of Derby, appears much rather 
to have been originally à British; than a Saxon fortress; notwith- 
stariding its present name may seem to be derived from a name 
given it in Saxon times : nnd though it may have been surrounded 
with a wall, Its figure she ws it plainly to have been originally a 
British fortress. It is on à lofty summit; and consists of an area of 
several acres, encompasted by three large ditches. The ascent is on 
theè south - west gide, where the slope is easiest; and there the strong- 
etzt works, or banks; were raised. On all other parts the hill is ex- 
cn een ee e eee eee er mmm ee eee buy, vw 
- Carrgwrie also, vn the summit of à great rock, in the parish of 
Hope, in Flintshire; notwithstanding it had aſterwards around 
tower buiit upon it; and deep fosses, cut through the rock itself; 
ha round its verge the vestiges of a rampart of earth, and stones, 
and à ſosse of such à Kind as was usual in the British posts. T 
But one of the most remarkable is a rock called Delvin or Inal- 
— . —— of nne in Scot- 
land. Ufuom iu dan 4143 wa Nite biene def rrti I Ge BE tit 
It seems to have beentipocieind wucrepiively; byichedaent Ca- 
e or origins British people; by the Picts; by the Ro- 
mans und by the Scots from age to age; having now at last a 
modern mansion upon gs at bete io She. ins l e 
The situation of tis house is of strange ngularity; on à flat 
of a hundred and fifty -· four Scotch acres; regularly steep on every 
8ide; and in every part of equal height; that is, about sixty feet 
above the great plain of Stormont, in which it stands. On this 
elevated flat we find vestiges of just auch à dike, as the most antient 
uneivilised people used by way of fortification 3 a mound of stones 


* Journey to Chester, p. 334. 1 Archacologia, Vol. V. ꝓ. 869. 
t Tour in Wales, p. 4%. . from: Dinkakd, or 
Perth. In Rr e Part II. p. 67/18 a plan of the whole. 


and earth running all round the margin of the steep in every part; 
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and remaining in amy places entire; although rendered less visible 
in others. The stones of which it is composed, appear not to have 
been found upbn the pot; but to have been brought from a place 
two miles distant here quarries of the same kind are no to be 
met with Win ett, % net 1250 2008 isbn 
In a part of ihlis strange elevated plain of rock, where it begins 
to grow narrow at one corner, a dike crosses the ground from margin 
to margin. This seems to have been a, soft of outwork against 
am enemy: and within this, nearer the precipice, at the corner, a 
pottion has been cut off for the original stronghold ; defended by 
five great dikes; and as many deep ſosses. 1 
donians, but the Picts afterwards, and then the firit Scots, un 
tionably defended themsel ves; and on the remaining larger part — 
this extraordinary insulated rock, even the Romans formed a square 
camp; of which there are some remains.“ Devin seems also for- 
merly to have had a further security, of which time hath divested 
it; for there is every reason to believe, both from the antient name, 
Inali-otulliel (or ii is i le of Tacthet), and from several appearances, that 
the river Tay once entirely environed th is ansulated elevation. In the 
plain of Stormont, near adjoining, are several small barrows; an ad- 
ditional proof cel y. if auch were wanted; ofthe great antiquity of 
this fortress rn I u 3 iH 9 
Such as we een tee are thei demand of vhorkeaturiede 
erte of human industry; urged on, by fear and necesiity, to form 
munitions, in this country, against wild beasts, and against as savage 
men. Munitions whose natural strength and firmness was 80 great, 
that the caution, skill, and experience of Paulinus, of Agricola, and 


of other Roman commanders, soon taught them not to attack; unne- . 


oessarily, these dernier resorts; these nearly inaccessible stronghelds. 
Me read in antient annals, however, of fierce attempts in other 
regions; where, before such consummate and dear bought experi- 
encè took place, these aboriginal strongholds were attacked and 


e eee eee de ue, Ui, ws iees ty Guse 


Roy (in his Military Antiquities, p. 75) ; who perceiving strong remains of Roman works, 


of a subsequent age, seems too much to have lost sight of the nature of the original strong- 
hold. 1 n 1 0 . | 
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in their fields, and in almost all therr towns, caves under ground, 


8 
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But before we quit the notice of British forecast and caution it may 


not be amiss just to mention, as a matter of some little additional 


8 ity; that from al F * ill 1 2 they scem aleo 
to have devised some other means of more ordinary refuge, than 
these great strongholds just described: and also hiding places for 
their stores; as other nations on the Continent did, in a similar 
eee eee 195d: t en eee ieee eee 

For there are certain subterraneous rude pits and caverns still 
remaining, in different parts of this island which so nearly resemble 
those mentioned by Tacitus, as being frequently made by the Ger- 
mans, that it is almost impossible to avoid concluding that they were 


| formed for the same purposes, by the first colonizers of this country. 


Tacitus tells us,“ that the Germans were accustomed to dig 

1 . and then to cover them over above with 
„much loose earth (or compost); forming hereby à refuge from 
storm, and a receptacle for corn; because by means of such sort of 
places they resist the frost. And besides, if at any time an enemy 
comes; the open country is plundered; but these concealed and 


deep sunk dens, are either unknown, or deceive the plunderers, even 


by that very circumstance, that they are places to be hunted after.” 
So Hirtius tells us, 1 it was the custom of the inhabitants (of 
that part of Africa which we now call the Barbary coast) to have 


for the sake of hiding their corn privately ; and that they pre- 
++ pared these principally on account of wars, and the sudden in- 
„ vagion of their enemies; which circumstance being discovered 


to Cæsar, he obtained from thence a great quantity of grain. 


Numbers of such subterraneous magazines Dr. Shaw met with, 
even still continued in use, in that very country. 1 And Dr. Rus- 


sell tells us, that in Syria he met with the same sort of repositories: 


| : : 9 . 
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* Solent et subterraneos specus aperire, eosque multo insuper fimo onerant, suffugium 
hiemi, et receptaculum frugibus : quia rigorem frigorum ejusmodi locis molliunt: et si 
quando hostis advenit, aperta populatur; OY EG e 


fallunt, quod quazrenda sunt. De Moribus Germaniz, c. 16. 


+ Hirt. de Bello Africano, sect. 37. + Shaw's Travels, p- 139. 
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for near Aleppo; he says, their granaries are even at this day sub- 
terraneous grottos, the entry to which ig by n small hole, or open- 
ing, like a wel. e NY N Ne d yeni ary tc, 
And in like manner Le Bruyn assures us, I that near Rama, in 
Syria, he met with mamy pits, and wells, which he was told had 
served to keep corn and grain; and by means of OY down 
stones, he discovered that they were very deep. 
Mr. Harmer, 1 in his most useful and excellent ss vutkon 
Scriptural history, very judiciously applies some of these descflp- 
tions to the. ãHustrution of that remarkable passage in Jeremiah, 
where ten men are said to have preserved their lives from slaughter 
by discovering their treasures to Ishmael, saying, slay us not ; for 
me haue treasures in the field, of wheat, and f barley, and of oil, and 
E honey. So he forbare; and 5lew them not among their brethren.” 
On Which occasion I must also add, that the bodies of the seventy 
men that were slain by {kmael, are said to have been flung into a 
pit, which Asa, the King of Judah, had made for fear of — 
King of Israel. Aer fr ns on be $4 [44 444 7 Tots ahi; 
The same most intelligent annotator, Mr. — theo n 
use of a very curious account of a Circumstance that happened so 
late as the time of the Oroisades; and that serves to explain the 
manner in which people, in os eee hid * prong 
and their effects, for fear of an enemy. 6 een 
When Baldwin I.“ invaded the er — Syria, 
«he found villages, whose inhabitants having left their houses, 
had retired with their wives, and children; their flocks, and herds, 
into gubterraneous caves. And upon hearing this, he ordered fires 
« to bo kindled at the mouths of those caves, that they might be 
forced to surrender; which having effected, he ordered an hun- 
dred of tliem to be beheaded, because they had been formerly a 
great annoyance to travellers, rendering the roads dangerous; 
and he seied on the —— _—_— ow m in for themselves, 
Me il age, eee 0 
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Russells 3 p · 18. + Le Bruyn's Travels, Vol. II. p. 149. 
t Harmer's Observations, Vol. II. p. 452. Jeremiah, ch. xli. ver. 8, 9. 
Harmer's Observations, Vol. III. p. 61. Gesia Dei per Francos, p. 781. 
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Nor ought we, whilst mentioning; these caves, and hiding places, 
to omit recollecting what Tuvernier relates,“ concerning the country 
between the antient Mucvel, and Bpaſan, in Persia; not fawifrom 
the famous plain of Arbele: That amongst the mountains, even an 
entire town; called CHerazoul, is found, formed of a number of ca- 
verns; which there is reason to believe were originally made only 
as places of retreat, to defend the inhabitants of the frontier against 
the Arabs of Mesopdhtam ia „„ 
They are cut out of the fes of a precipitous fock, he says, for the 
extent of a quarter of a league and each habitation consists of a 
cave; hose mouth is stopped by rolling a great stone, like à sort 
of mill stone into itz where the sides of the door - way are so cut, 
as to receive it exactly; in such a manner that the surface of the | 
stone becomes level with the rock.) By which means we may per- 
ceive that it might be thrust out by those within, but could not well 
be pulled but, without proper instruments, by any persons on the 
outside Tavernier adds also, that (au dessus) above these habita, 
tions, there are caves aus out, eee the eee 2 coy 
eattlecr vs n C  ye HEt oe rorary re 1 
— bree proof of 0 construction nee as 
—— vrhere necessity has caused the custom 
to be preserved much longer. Dr. Brown says, + that in Upper 
Hungary, they use not barns or stachs of corn; but have many deep 
and large caves under ground, whetein they lay it up safe, both 
from robbers; and from sudden incursion of enemies. At Clesck near 
Toopolchan, When the Turks and Tartars, in late wars, made their 
inrdads, the people retired and hid themselves in such cavities; 
but some Turks, speaking Selavonian, told them that the coast was 
clear, and the enemy gone, and so tempted them out of their holes; 
hereby they were unfortunately deceived into captivity, and car- 
riet away into remote countries, never to be heard of again. 
80 in Mingrelia on the borders of the Euxine, which Was for- 
merly connected with Media, Chardin informs us  that:they secure 
their grain and forage in deep pits, which they cover so nicely, that 
there is no e of the earth baht. ever been removed. 
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And he says, he has dn pits of this kind which have served from 
generation to generation, without any damp) or moisture having 
penetrated into them; and without being subject to any bad smell. 
All these accounts uniformly shew, what recourse mankind in 
general, in am uncivilized state, in different countries, and especially 
in chose which were firtt of all inhabited, had to these kind of hiding 
places, for security; as well as to strongholds, on rotks, and hills. 
It may therefore very reasonably be conceived, that the primæval 
inhabitants of this island, would not be without such rude resources: 
and accordingly we find remains that answer most precisely to such 
eee Wc #07 en | de Bld ben nige 
For, as to those for corn and grain, 1 is one that can hardly 
e. although such strange conclusions hive been drawn 
by some writers with regard to it; and even n 80 
excellently well in other matters VI. 10Irt65 ni Test 1 
It is at Roystom in Hertfordshire; most manifestly Wen 
nected” with the foundation of the present town; and prior to the 
existence of any place of that denomination : for it was discovered, 
at last, only by means of an ue e to . down a Tow? in'the 
market-place, 2/2721 16 21%; | 4.16 215 * Mi 
A very imperfect aketbh of it, 40 from Dr. Stukeley's draws 
ing, may be seen in Mr. Gough's Additions to Camden's Britannia,“ 
but it is in reality of a much more conical form than there repre- 
sented. The descent to it is by a narrow pipe of well, just like 
those in Syria. And as to*the figures, and odd holes cut in the 
sides, in the chalk, they are clearly the rude: carvings of idle per- 
sons, Who have been down there at different times; and afford no 
rational ground for any conjectutes, like those of Dr. Stukeley, 
concerning a Lady Roitia, or its having been her oratory. Its sitüa- 
tion, in a country full of British barrbws : and in à spot of such note 
in early ages, that two Roman roads were made to meet there; as well 
as the whole appearance of the place, speak it to have been a most 
antient repository for grain; and sometimes even à secret hiding 
place for persons, against irruptions of enemies, of that violent and 
sudden kind 80 frequent in early ages. 
of the same sort of structure also; and (as be Seems most x plainly to 
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appear from their whole form) designed for the same use, are those 
numerous pits near Crayford;:in' Kent; described by Mr. Hasted.* 
There are now to be seen, he says, as well on the heaths near Cray: 
ford, as in the fields and woods hereabout, many artificial caves 
in the earth; some of which are ten, some fiſteen;, and others 
twenty fathoms deep. At the mouth and thence downvard, they 
are narrow, like the tunnel or passage of a well, but at the bottom 
they are large and of great compass, insomuch that some of them 
have several rooms, one within another, strongly vaulted; and sup - 
ported with pillars of chalk. Mr. Hasted apprehended them to have 
been made by the Saxons, in imitation of the custom of their German 
ancestors, as described by Tacitus; but if we consider how much 
superior the other Saxon modes of fortification appear, it seems 
much more reasonable to conclude that they were first formed by 
the Britons, in conformity to the most antient usages of mankind. 
There are several more of these kind of hiding pits, and of the 
like peculiar structure, near Faversham, in the same county?“ 
And of this kind seem to have been the ws mentioned: * 
den, mer Tilbury in Essen kr nd hoo ant ts 
That they were all really the n of the bes may ie 
cluded: because Diodorus Siculus expressly tells us, that the Britons 
did lay up their corn in subterrancan repositories || from whence the 
antient people used to take a certain portion every day; and having 
dtied and ——— e n kind of food thereof for imme - 
tate unn lo bo ine «Tos > bo bots ert dan 41 
Nor 10 it week yt neden ur. * sort of diet, and also 
the quick mode of preparing it, greatly resembles What we read of, 
as being still in use, in some of the most uncivilized of the Western 
Islands of Scotland ;4! and in same parts of the Highlands; amongst 
the descendants of the old British Caledonians. For there sometimes, 
to this very day, a woman taking an handful of ears of corn, and 
holding them by the stalks in her left hand, sets fire to the ears; and 
then with a stick in her right hand, beats off the parched grain, 
very dexterously, at the very instant when the husk is quite n 
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1— gies, of corn. is winnowed, eee 
baked; within an hour. Fee 
And in the very islands, Where this ueage e of, eta 
corn, has continued sb lang, are also still visible remains of hiding 
pits. Amongst which, none are more remarkable than chose called 
Me antrent hiding holes 276. the: island of | ay, one of the Hebrides ; 
which have been used even down td very recent times, by the bar- 
barous inhabitants, both for hiding of Raves, and for 8ecreting their 
own perbons. eite SA nes A anne 1141 60 ill ie 
They are thus described by our most eka peregrinator, Mr. Pen- 
dab of Doun-vollan he says, in various parts of this 
** neighbourhood. are scattered small holes, formed in the ground, 
large enough to hold a single man in a sitting posture: the top is 
*© covered with a broad stone, and that with earth; in these, 
t unhappy fugitives took shelter after à defeat; and drawing toge- 
ther sods, found a temporary concealment from enemies, who 
in early times knew not the giving or receiving of quarter. The 
incurs ions of barbarians were always short; so that the fugitives 
could easily subsist in their earths till the danger was over: men 
** were. then almost in (what is called) a state of nature: — how s 
was their resemblance to beasts of prey!“ „ don 
Together with these very odd and slight hiding a prac” 
by Mr. Pennant, ought to be mentioned those which are to be met 
with in several parts of England; some of which have been strangely 
mistaken by Dr. Stukeley, and called znverted barrous: whilst others 
have been no less strangely mistaken by natural historians, and called 
swallow pits; or have even been supposed to have been occasioned 
merely accidentally by the ng in of the earth, over caverns, 
either natural, or artificial. 
That some pits which were indeed W natural lere, 
or inlets of water; and that others, where mines or caverns have 
permitted the superincumbent earth to fall in, have a very similar 
appearance, is unquestionable: but there is one strange circumstance, . 
that in a most decided manner distinguishes those conical deep pits 
just mentioned from all the others; and shews that they were really 
. formed; and carefully designed for the purpose of Ring 


* Voyages to the Hebrides, p. 224. 
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hiding places. And that is; that to this very hour, although they be 
in spots where neighbouring cavities, much more shallow; will form 
little pools of water after rain; and others form even standing pits 
of water of no small depth; yet these will hold no water at all, and 
are always dry: being so contrived, with most manifest design, as 
just to reach down either to sand, or gravel," where the water will 
always run off directly. Whilst yet they cannot be conceived to 
have been mere natural outlets, or swallow pits; because they are 
usually on high grounds, and even on the summits of hills, here 
no descent, or final exit of any flood of waters could have been, 
even in the time of a general deluge; because such waters must have 
departed towards the adjoining vallies. To which it may be added, 
chat their magnitude is by no means 2 to 1 ee 
** such great, natural purpose 

As a farther proof of their original use, it ds e that 
they are almost uniformly found on such hills * on their sum · 
rn ground, and hegt 
Of this kind are some very curious lan Seto: of the 
Combe Hills, not far from Croydon, in Surrey. They are of a 
conical form, and most manifestly have been constructed with great 
care, and much rude art; 80; as: to preserve their figure like the 
barrows, and mounds, and other works of the Britons to this very 
hour. I measured one of the most perfect of them very exactly; 
and found it to be, in every direction, almost precisely fifty-ive 
ſeet in diameter at the top; and thirty, or thirty - one feet in 
depth. At the bottom it has a flat area,; nine or ten feet in diameter; 
where, on account of the sloping sides, and wide extended mouth 
above, thirty or forty men might either stand, or repose themselves, 
with the utmost ease and convenience; whilst it would be utterly 
impossible for any enemies, or marauders, traversing the great plain 
above, either to see them, or to discover the place of their conceal - 
ment, till quite near the very edge of the pit. Even parties of horse 
could hardly discover the place at all more easily than roving bands 
of fogt soldiers; for at this very time, an incautious traveller, or 
sportsman, may frequently be in great danger of falling in, before he 
is aware. And any person having seen it once, would be at a great 
loss to find it again, were it not for a foot path that has now been 


made. Wben 1 visited this curious pit; it was after many 


days of heavy rain: nevertheless the bottom was as perfectly dry, 


as the clearest part of the heath above; and the ascent up and down 
the sides was neither very dangerous or difficult though steep and 
slippery. The ait᷑ at bottom was clear and refreshing; and there was 
2 perfect shelter from the wind. It appeared also most obvious, 
that provisions, and moveables, and other treasure, might be placed 
at the bottom, under the feet of those who should be concealed, 
without being liable to any more damage, than in any other part of 
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That these pits; therefore, were designed by the antient Britons for 
this very purpose, during times of hostile invasion, is most highly 
probable: and the rather, because there has been a constant tradi- 
tion preserved, in the adjacent country, that there was a British 


bon in the neighbourhood, at Addington; Whilst ab à confirmation 


of the truth of this tradition, ĩt may be observed that there are still 


existing, in the neighbourhood of these pits, on the . brow of an 


—ꝓ— — 


hill; many small barrows; or tumuli, evidently Britin 
Nothing could be ſiner than the situation here chosen; for the 
view from tlie plain above is ofle-of the richest that this country 
affords: and the remains of several exceeding antient stumps of trees, 
plainly she w, that notwithstanding the bleak appearance of the sum- 
mit of these hills at present, yet that the spot was capable of produ- 
eing timber; and was probably covered with wood originally, in the 
very manner by means of which British towns were usually secured. 
Besides the one most perfect pit that I have just described; 
there are three others still remaining almost entire; situated a little 
further to the south or south - west; and nearer to the barrows, and 


to a most remarkable brow of these hills, which has greatly the re- 


semblance of an head land at sea. And one of these is ae than 
that which has been described. 100 

Near these pits, although they are ee Were is a 
fine continual spring of water bursting out, and running from thence 
down into the distant valley; sufficient for the supply of a great 
number of persons.“ 


* These pits were pointed out to me 3 5 of Shy, aer 
resident in the neighbourhood. | | 
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TOS * Well, 
41 Of. a-vimilar kind to the piti just described ate some conical pits 5 : 
omthe extended plain of Moushold hill in Norfolk; not far from the 
very antient city of Norwich Aud some others. on the great plain, 
not far from the road t Winchester d 198319411 his 23 
There are sonie very remarkable pits also of ithis' k ind, about 
three miles nortli- east from Piddletown, in Dotsetshire;“ one of 
which is sd wide, that a man cannot throw a stane over it. They 
are all, like those in Surrey, of a conical ſurm; broad at top, and 
narrower at the bottom. And it has been observed, in like man- 
ner of them, that they never hold water,4n the wettest seasons. 
And there are also here; as in Surrey. a the neigh- 
bourhood. w nora; ee to coor gm we eee eie 
80 also, on several parts of the South Downs, in Sussex, , (on 
which again are found many barrows) there are pits of à similar kind 
and Brighthelmstonez all which appear talents to have been 
made by art, as the soil is firm and chalky om 2 ni | 
There are also s&veral-others that might * eee ele 

vated, downs, in different parts of England. Sd h ie 
And besides these, must be added that near Winter, in the Peak 
of Derbyshire, there are two regular lines of pits, of a very similar 
sort; concerning which it is curious to observe, that although a part 
ol an aq;oining wood is very swampy: yet in these pits, after several 
days rain, no water is to be found. They are in a wood, called 
Linda Spring near Crick. They are in two lines; and about fifty in 
number. 1 And it has been well observed, that no ore; or stone or 
clay, on coal, or any: material is to be found in these pits, that could 
have been an inducement for digging them merely as pits.) For the 
soil is entirely a dry kind of useless sandy gravel;—a sandy gravel 
which no human i EC in wunrng HA RTRE 
found use for. "ot el 4] 
And particularly 0 ee to hs, —— de. 
scribed Fe | on hated n. eee. in nne 
in Wales. Fol 102 Sd! 40t '389tom 491160: Ja6Þb: 901) of 
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* Ser am cunt of hm in ch Gentleman Maguine or 1761. Vol. II. „Pp. 109. 


{+ Ibid. p. 2%%%/%hq | $ Archacologia, Vol. X. p. 114, 116. 
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Ther be (he tells on a great numbar of pitts made with hand, 
* Aber lyke a bowl at the heade, and narrow at the bottom, ovar- 
„ growen in the swart with fine grase; and be scatterid here and 
there, about the quartars where the heade of Kenner river is, that 
** cummythe by Carie — on $Ume of * will 1 a 
hunderith men. 

Such also seem to have bad theee called the Pen oth detwein 
Meere and Wincanton, in Somersetshire. + And perhaps, also those 
extraordinary excavations, in the rich vale of Whitehorse, near Little 
Coxwell, in Berkshire, t described in the Archaeologia; which are 
called Cole's Pits, though no coal was ever found in the neighbour- 
hood. Bat as these last are of a different form and structure; and 
many in number; and not regular in their shape and design; and 

are dug out of a stratum of sand; there is some room to conclude that 

_ were possibly mere sand pits. A 
However that matter may be; it is undoubtedly true that .exca- 
vations exactly of a similar kind to those on the Combe Hills; in 
Surrey, are often met with in various parts of this island; formed 
with such evident marks of design, that they might with much more 
Propriety be called inverted holds ; than (as Dr. Stukeley has denomi- 
nated them) inverted barrows. They may very justly be deemed also 
to have served sometimes for the purpose of lay ing ambuscades, as well 
as for refuge. For their perfect concealment from the eye, till just 
upon them; and the very easy ascent from their bottom, by means 
of their sides sloping all round; * admirably calculated for 
such an use. | 

There are, in like manner, some that may well have answered 
w an end, even on the summits of several hill fortresses. 
Amongst which may be named the excavation found on the top 
of T hetford Hill, in Norfolk: a Fortress that has indeed generally been 
supposed, in conformity to popular opinion to have been Danish; 
but which there is much more reason to conclude must have been ori- 
ginally British, whatever use the Danes might make of it afterwards. 

There are many pits for safeguard, and concealment, in various 
other parts; the enumeration of which would be too tedious. But 
before we quit entirely the consideration of artificial caves, it may 


* Itinerary, vol. VIII. p- 107 a. + Archaeologia, Vol. VII. p. 241. t Ibid. p. 23 6. 
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be a considerable confirmation of all that has been said, to observe 
shortly, that such were common, in the eatly and barbarous ages, in 
Ireland; JO of a different contracton from ——— 
under deins One of these is particularly derbe in the Loi 
thiana which was discovered under a plotfhed- field, near the 
river of Ballrichan; and seems to have been designed both for a 
granary to conceal corn, and for the security of other effects, in 
time of invasion. Many such are said to abound in that part of Ire- 
land: and the Irish Re ways still a pgs __ _— were * 
erulting Roles. bone 
We have some, of 6 a tie Kind, 2 in dean; 7 a 
particularly at 'Hawthornden, only seven miles from Edinburgh; 
which the tradition of that country (a tradition always deserying of 
some attention) still considers as the works of the Picts;  Whenso- 
ever and by whomever they were made, they were unquestionably 
hiding places of the earliest ages, to secure both people, and effects, 
from the inroads of barbarous invaders. + And as such they have 
obviously been connected with a strong, though small square tower, 
grafted' as it were, on the native rock above, whose walls are of 
great thickness; and from the neighbourhood of which a pit, or 
well, is sunk, to let down effects and stores; that on account of the 
narrowness er s 8 pen 5 We he into e no 
| _ Way. Tri 

The enen to thats? caverns, Made this wh is pre 
precipitous side of a perpendicular rock, a great height above the 
river: where you first descend by twenty - seven steep and deep 
steps, cut in the rock; then pass a deep cleft, or gap, on a very 
narrow board, five feet in length; then ascend eight steps; and 
arrive at the mouth of the cave. Within the entrance of this, on 
the left hand side, cut in the rock, is a long narrow gallery, ascend- 
ed by two + © op ; which is seventy- five feet in length, and six 


F * Wright's Louthiana, B. III. p. 16. 1 3 th ee 
them in his Itinerarium Curiòsum, fancied they formed a Pictish palace. Mauland, in his 
History of Edinburgh, ridicules this idea, but allows they were hiding caves. = 

© See the account in Grose a Antiquities of Scotland, Vol. I. p. $5. 
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in breadth: near the upper end of which is à narrow little apart- 
ment, like a dungeon, called the king's bedchamber. And on the 
right hand of the entrance is another caverh, cut in the rock, and 
descended into by two steps; which is of the length of twenty-one 
feet and, like the other, of the breadth of six: into which cavern 
it is that a communication is n from __ 1. he FN of a 
Foun well.“ A 
Fronting the entrance is e cd aidevyicws feet ling, 
wie in the first part twelve feet wide; but in the further part only 
five feet eight inches wide, + and six feet high. And in a recess near 
the broader part is a well, some fathoms deep. In the side of the 
first gallery also is a small window, or hole, in the front of the rock, 
facing the bridge; which seems obviously designed for the double 
purpose both of taking in the narrow board which forms the een 
and of defending the pass. 

So strong has this hiding pit been found, that it was even ads 
use of by the brave, and well known, Alexander Ramsay, 80 late as 
the year 1341; He resided here a considerable time; and had (as 
the historians tell us) many gallant men resort to him. 1 | 
And as there are so many remains of these strange hiding lara 
and safeguards, in pits and caves in this island; we in like man- 
ner find similar remains, in other countries that were more early in- 
habited : as for instance, in the island of Minorca; where we may 
be assured a Celtic people were established, even before it was pos- 
_ $ible for the Britons, and their Druids, to have made any of their 
_ settlements in Britain. 

There are, says Armstrong, || great W of caves to be found 
in Minorca: which are either such as are natural and original; or 
such as have been made by the waves of the sea; or such as were 
scooped out of * solid rock, by the labour of the natives in very 


| remote times. * 


These last are by far the most numerous, and are capable of con- 
cid all the inhabitants of the country upon occasion. They 


dee Grose's Antiquities of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 55. 1 Pennant's Tour in Scot- 
land, Part II. p. 254. t Major. De Gestis Scotorum, lib, v. cap. xvi. p. 236. 
In his History of Minorca, p. 223, &c. 
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differ little from those mentioned by Dr. Shaw, on the coast of Bar- 
bary: and some of them are even still actually inhabited by the 
poorest of the people. There is reason also to think, they served the 
natives as a retreat, for a long time even in these later ages, and as a 
place of security for their women and children, and the most pre- 
cious of their moveables, on any extraordinary alarm; where they 
were safely concealed until the danger was over. e BITC 
Me learn, also, from Dameto's History of the Balearick kingdom, 
that the Moors, a little before their expulsion from Majorca, not only 
drew vast advantage from such kind of caves; but were enabled, 
by means of them, to make a noble defence against the victorious 
arms of their conqueror, and to cut off een numbers of —_ n 
before they could be totally reduced. * 255 

Nor ought it to be forgotten, hs, we e the edges Sees 
that the aboriginal caves, and hiding places, which had been'made 
in Syria, and Palestine, by the antient kings of those regions, even 
in the days of Abraham, and of Joshua, were continued in use, from 
time to time, so late down as to the very last Jewish war. 6 
For che account given by Josephus himself, of his own ; final 
retreat and concealment, just before he was taken . 0 the 
Romans, puts the matter out of all question. 8 
We find, in that account, that he was, with many — con- 
3 in a deep pit; which seems very nearly to have resembled 
chose still remaining in our own country, at Roynaton, 1 in W 
Shire, and in some parts of Kent. 10 

On the taking of Jotapata, he tells us,“ the Romans alew al ts 
multitude that appeared openly. And on the following days they 
searched the hiding places, and fell upon those that were underground ; 
and in the caverns. As for himself: as soon as the city was first 
taken, he withdrew from the enemy, even when he was in the 
midst of them, and leaped into a certain deep pit, whereto there adjoined 
a large den Ar ONE 81DE OF/1T; whack den could not be seen by thost that 
were above ground. + And here he met with forty persons of emi- 
nency, that had concealed themselves, with provisions enough to 
satisfy them for not a few days. Having remained here two days, 
on the chird che Neer of his retreat was discovered by a woman: 


* De Bello Jud. lib. ii, cap. 7. sec. 36, + Ibid. lib. iii. cap. 8+ sec. 1. 
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whereupon Vespasian immediately sent two tribunes to offer him 
security for his life, and to exhort him to come up; and upon his 
besitating, the soldiery grew so angry, that they ran hastily to set fire 
toithe den: but the tribune would not permit them 80 to do. At the 
same time the Jes WhO were concealed with Josephus threatened to 
kill him, if he condescended to surrender; and the event was, that 
he found himself under à necessity of casting lots for life; submit- 
ting to their determination of destroying each other to the last man. 
Josephus had, as he tells us, by the good providence of God, on 
 whichhe trusted, the success to have the last lot but one; and then 
prevailed” on his fellow, who only was left with him, after the rest 
were slain, to submit to eee 1 Was eee drawn 18 
out of the pit, and saved alive. : with 
This full account. — to ide 1 ide with 
uch minute particulars down to our times, serves clearly to illus- 
trate the nature of these caves; formed in the most antient times; 
continued so long in use in wee and imitated wy al- 
most all aboriginal people.. for Arab” L 
-- Andwhilst we refer to it, we 2 vw en chat ! in ths 
very same places of his history, in which Josephus mentions the for- 
tifying of \Mount Tabor ſa circumstance- we shall have occasion to 
take notice of), he tells us of his fortifying this very Cave of Jota- 
pala i and also the caves of Arbela, Bersobe, Selamin, Capharec- 
cho, and Sigo, and Japha. And : that moreover he built walls about 
the caves near the lake of Gennesar; which places lay in the Lower 
Galilee: and the same he did to the places of the Upper Galilee. 
He tells us also that Simon, the chief promoter of the last dire 
Jewish war, when he was making preparations for it, enlarged many 
caves, and found others ready for his purpose, at a valley called 
Harun; and made use of them as repositories for his treasures, and 
receptacles ſor his prey; and therein laid up the fruits he had got by 


rapine. And that 2 of his 1 had their eee in 
them. A 1 


. This could be done only by combustibles flung down, with a view to suffocate those 
concealed therein, just as in another instance that will be mentioned in these Observations. 
_ + Life of Josephus, sec. 37. | De Bello Jud. lib. ii. cap. 20+ sec. 6. 
|| Ibid. lib. iv. cap. 9. sec. 4. f . 
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We are told besides this, chat in the end af the war, the last hope 
which aupported· the seditious; was in their caves and caverns under 
ground: whither if they could once fly, they thought they should 
not be searched for.“ And indeed, in some of these it was, that a part 
of the gold and treasures taken from the Temple, and that was at last 
delivered up to Titus, was for a time actually concealed. T- 
Both John and Simon also, the two head leaders of:the seditious, 
resorted in the end to these sort of caverns; the first of whom was 
obliged to surrender, for want of food; and the other Was taken 
prisoner, as he _ _ band were —— to make their Way out 
1 mining. 14 ag lade dw wolet rtre Dl, 

By the same most en and venerable: author; Juseh las, who 
ö an these subterraneous caves, we have also a no less interest - 
ing account of a kind of aerial caves, situated high up in the sides of 
precipitous rocks; that were equally used as places of security, and 
eee e Roar gh 2834 205 
EKing Herod, he tells us, determined to make an expedition 
against the Idumean robbers, who lay in caves. Caves which were 
in the precipices of craggy mountains, and could not be come at on 
any side; since they had only some winding pathways, very nar- 
row, whereby they got up to them: whilst the rock that lay in 
their front had beneath it vallies of a vast depth, and of an almost 
perpendicular declivity. But Herod let down the most hardy of his 
men (by ropes) in chests (from the top of the precipice above) and 
set them at the mouths of the dens; where they slew the robbers, 
and their families: and if — 1 n 2 ——— 
them, and burnt them 

Amongst these — a ae man, way father — 
children; with their mother, desired leave to go out; and having 
obtained that leave, by the giving of the right hand, he ordered 
every one of his family to go out before him, while he stood at the 
cave's| mouth. And on their so doing, he slew every son as he 
passed forth; and threw his body down the precipice. So also he 
did unto his wife. And then, last of all, he precipitated himself. 


In 
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* De Bello Jud, lib. vi. cap. 7. sec. 5» + Ibid. lib. vi. cap. 9. 800. 3 and 4. 
T Ibid. lib. vii. cap. 2. bid. lib. i. cap. 16. sec. 4. 
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The form: of these caves and hiding places, even in the very 

— mo; as We 
find they were in our own. country, 

For whilst some, like that at Royston ;* _ 1 at Crayford l. in 
Kent, were descended into, by means of a pit or well; of which 
kind was that wherein Josephus himself took refuge; others again 
were mere conical excavations:-and others were entered on a level, 
through the side of some hill; like those * which he ms 
that he forti ſied their entrances with walls. “ 

Of this latter kind seem to have been 9 ey has 
Cornish Britons mentioned by Borlase. 1 One of which is thirty-six 
feet long; seven high, and four feet wide; having an interior cave 
branching off on one side, with a second recess even in that. Whilst 
another; called Pendeen Jau, consists of three caves, each about 
twenty-six, or twenty- eight feet long; the second being placed at 
the end of the first, and separated by a partition; and the third 
branching off on one side. The height of these caves being between 
ſive and six feet; but their breadth only four feet and an half, on 
account of their being covered with flat stones at the top. 

And of this latter kind, also, seem plainly to have been some of 
thats caves in this island, on the bleak desolate hills near Kildrumy 
castle, in the northern parts of Scotland, mentioned by Mr. Cor- 
diner; which have their openings on the side of a mossy bank. 
The entrance to them, he says, is but small; shewing only a 
long dark cavity within: but on going in he found the recess to 
ebe about eight feet wide, and six or seven feet high, well built 

up at the sides, and covered with vast flags. One may advance 
twelve or fifteen paces without interruption; and where the pas- 
gage is blocked up, seems to be owing rather to rubbish having 
fallen in, than to the original design of the builders. The others 


It should perhaps just be mentioned, that since the cave at Royston was discovered, 
about forty years ago, another more easy entrance down to it has been made, with a sloping 
descent ; mm Yap which may much mivlead an incautious 
observer. 
+ De Bello Jud. lib. i ii. cap. 20. sec. 6. t Antiquities of Cornwall, p- 293. 
e eee this cave in Borlase 's Antiquities, Plate XXV. 
bg: l, 4, 8. Antiquities of Scotland, p. 15. 
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« are similar; but whether they have been connected together, and 
had communication at the ends, cannot now be easily discovered. 
They are said to have been numerous, and of great extent and 
« to have been che retreats of the antient possessors of the country, 
*« both from the inclemency of the weather occasionally, and from 
6 the fury of their enemies on invasions; and no doubt had occa· 
tionally tlie entrance blocked up with a large stone 
In the Western Isles, also, in the skirts of the island of Skie, is 
\ lene cave in a rock, on che east side of Furtrie, large enough for 
eighty persons; and having a well within it; which circumstance, 
together with its situation, and narrow entry, rendered it an anac- 
cessible fort. One inan only can enter it at a time by the side of a 
rock ; and having a staff in his hand would be able, with very little 
exertion, to cast over the rock as ne nnn to come 
into the cave. 26. | LEA In 21 nl a ab elne doit Nie 
In the isle of 1 in. Drivim-Graty, i is a cave Abi ; 
hundred men might very well be concealed. - It is contracted gra- 
dually from the; floor upwards. to the roof. And at the upper end. 
on a large piece af rock formed like a pillar, there is engraven the 
There are ag two holes cut out on each side the entrance, which 
they gay served for holding large hewn. trees, on which the caul- 
drons, or vessels, were hung for boiling venison, and provisions. 
And the natives aſſirm, that in this cave / Hin- Mac - Co lodged, 
during the time of his residence in this isle; and — oy 
soldiers occupied the lesser caves, near this large nee. 
And as a further proof that these kind of caves were pecious 
enough to be regorted to; and used in the manner above described; 
it may be remarked, that a cave, a little more to the south, on the 
same coast, has even been had recourse to, as. a place of assembly, 
within a very few years: the parochial minister preaching therein 
sometimes, bec: cause of its Wein. more centrical than the parish 
arch eue 7 00950500 4Uk5 vga hk OK Eo fe Sir 
Somewhat similar to Fin-Mac-Cowl' $ cave, seems — have 3 
that remarkable den, not far from Penrith, in Cumberland, called 
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* Martin's Description of the Western Isles, p. 15 1. 1 bid, p. 219, - 


thei Grant's Cave. The approach to which is by a narrow flight of 
stepe, half way down-a bold precipice hanging over the river 
Lamont. It“ is about nine feet high, twenty wide at the entrance, 
and about fifty in length; and there were lately remaining strong 
indications of the entrance having formerly been well secured. even 
by gates: which seems to indicate that it was fortified in somewhat 
the ame manner with those Caves spoken of by Josephus. 
Besides the great hiding cave abovementioned, in the skirts of 
the island of ie, there are also several little stone hovels, built 
under ground. ſ and called earth-houses ; which served to hide a few 
people, and their goods, in time of war. The entry to them was on 
the sea side, or on the side of some river: and there is particularly 
one of them — notice in * n mn and 
another in Camstinuag. rt ee And ee 
Somewhat such, had. even of W  dimensons, hav hate 
eme as existing in the island of la,. 
Of che same sort, also, and designed for — purposes, seem 
to have been some — One een cut out of the rock, 
1 Leith in Scotland.: ws xf he e i a l 
And wich the bare naming of FINES 1 Should here end the account 
4 these ding · hlaces: but that there is still one more sort, of so odd 
a kind, described by Mr. Pennant, as having been in use even down 
to our on times; that I shall just add the mention of it. 
He observed, he says, in the Highlands of Scotland, not 
far from Invercauld, among the rocks, a sort of projecting Shelf ; 
don which had been, a kind of hut, accessible only by the help 
of some thongs fastened by very expert climbers; to which the 
7 eee family got in time of erer in former n with their 
most valuable moveables.” 65 
* These varioub instances tend to — the, Aue of all harikind, 
as it were, into one point of view: and to manifest how nearly the 
operations of human sagacity have resembled each other, though 
exerted in the most remote countries; whilst they were making their 
slow progression, from rude barbarism; towards civilization. 


if Ser the dxriptin oft in he Gentleman Maguine fx 1791 - 990. 
+ Martin's Description of the Hebrides, p. 154. | e141 
 Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Vol. I. p. 65. l Ibid. p. 116. 


On viewing the caves and dens which once belonged to the Bri- 
tons; it is impossible not to call to mind; that after the defeat of the 
Canaanites by Joshua, ue of their lings fled, and hid themselves in a 
«cave at Makkedah. And it was told Joshua, saying, the five kings are 
« found hid in a cave at Matkedah.' And Joshua said, ROM GREAT 
„ STONES UPON ThE MOUTH or THE CAVE, and set men by it for to keep 
«© them in. And stay you not ; but pursue after your enemies. Nor can 
we forget the sequel: that afterwards, when he returned from the 
laughter, Joshua sent and brought them out of the cave, and caused 
his captains to set their feet upon the necks of these kings; and 
dlew them; and afterwards cast their bodies into the cave where 
they had been hid; and laid great stones on the cave's mouth“ 
80 again we cannot but recollect, that on first seeing Jonathan, 
and his armour-bearer, the Philistines said, Behold the Hebrews 
come forth, out f the: koles,+: where they had hid themselves. 
And in the mention so humbly made by Obadiah, many years 
afterwards;; of his fear af God, and regard for his holy prophtut we 
find the same sort of hiding places referred to. Saas, TEE * "I. ©; 
Was it not told my lord, (said he) ta Elijah, what I did When 
«Jezebel slew the prophets! of the Lord? how I bid an hundred 
emen of the Lord's prophets, by fifty in a cave, and ſed them with 
e bread and water N54 Neri 13S ert ie * Ius eli 
Again, the samd sort of places of security are mentioned poeti - 
cally! by leaiah. I as hiding places in üme of any dread or danger. 
They shall go into the holes of the rocks, and into che caves of 
the earths! fon fear cof the Lord, and for me h. 
lien He ariseth to shake terrihly the eart n 
And to return to what eee 
world; we read; that in the time of the judges of Israel; because 
of the Midianites, q the children of Israel made them the dens which 
ture in ine moumuinsy and caves; and strong holds 
And again, When the Israel ites were terrified on the approach 
of the Pkilistines, they did hide themselves in caves, and in 
% thickets; and in rocks, and in 6 Pits.“ od ol 


Joshua, chap. x. ver. 16, ½ 18, 19, —22, 26, 27. —— 11. 
4 1 Kings, chap. xviii. ver. 13. {4 Lenjollcanihh ee U 
Judges, chap. vi. ver. 2. 11 xiii. ver. 6. 
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Andd it is very remarkhble, that what out translation renders, in 
ond plate, dens in tie mountains, and in another thirtets, the Septua- 
gint calls Edge that is, places designed as a Shelter for cutile 5 exactly 
conformable to the account that has been given; bbth of the British 
strongholds on the tops of hills and of those in woods, as men 
thiged:by Gaadrb oc; eee yan ee eee eee ee wow © 
Even so early as the days of Abraham, we find the remains of 
an army which had been beaten, flying to à mountain.“ uin. Tis 
And these sort of Fastnesses are spoken of, in the most sublime 
poetical latiguage, by the prophets Jeremiah, 4 and Obadiah : t: and 
as being the usual cities of the people of Edom; just as we find 
such were formerly the cities of the people in North Wales. To 
which we may add, that from the great n of cities said to 
have been in that small tract, the land of Og the king of Bashan, 
besides un walled towns; before the time of Joshua; we must con- 
clade, those cities were only hill fortresses, and merely such sort of 
places of defence, as we have been describing. Places of defence, 
which yet are said to have contained the cattle ; not only before they 
were taken by the Israelites; 6 but also to have contained, and 
secured the cattle of the Israelites themselves afterwards. " 

Nor is the description of them, th, they had high: ae 
and bars; at all inconsistent with this idea: because the high steep 
mounds, surrounding the areas of many of the British fortresses, 
om the summits of high hills, most certainly both were, and might 
very well be called hig walls: and the entrances through these, 
there 1s every reason to believe, were in times of 1 barricadoed 
with rude gates, and bars of timber. | | 

We may therefore further conclude, the expression in the book 
of Deuteronomy, of the cities of the Canaanites being. fenced up to 
heaven,** to have referred rather to those cities having been placed 
(as indeed Tabor, Bethuliah, Hebron, and Jebus, actually were), on 
the summits of high mountains, and rocks; chan as referring to any 
extraordinary height of their artificul banks and walls. 


Iv 


8 Genesis, chaps xiv. ver. 10. + Jeremiah, chap. xlix. ver. 16. 
.  #Obadiah, ver. 3, 4. || Deuteronomy, chap. iii. ver. 4, 5, 
F Ibid, ver. 7, 19. . **'Tbid. chap. ix. ver. 1. 
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find, afterwards; three thousand men of Judah went up to confer 


from Damascus. In Which latter, the Emir Faccardine, a fierce 
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The various sorts of fortresses we have been describing;:are most 
exactly and curiously marked out by the words of the prophet 
Jeremiah ;*\ threatening final destruction to the obstinately sinful, 
and disobedient Jews. a £13334 F #8242: 1x8 171 Mx 174 335 - 4443 £21 SE ERIE £102 
\ ++, Behold;-8saith the Lord, I will send for many hunters; and 
they shall hunt them; from every mountain ; and from every hell; 
and out of the holes f the ri nl nn hens 6: 0h he 
So again in another place, we read, They that be in the forts, 
and in the caves, shall die of the pestilence. $14 dls nt 
Mhen Samson had made a great slaughter of the Philistines, we 
are told, he went and dwelt in dhe top of the rock Etam; ¶ where we 


with — says g it mee 9 av N 


en eee in the Septuagint version of the book of Judges, 
it should seem as if there was also a strong cave in that place; ren - 
dering it dimilar to a retreat in another great rock in Syria, not far 


Arab, in the beginning of the last century, with a small number of 
his officers, deſied the whole Turkish army, for some months; till 
they were on the point of blowing up the rock. 999 $634 o 

Whether such kind of caves were, in any country. usual appen- 
dages to these sort of strongholds, on the summits of rocks, and 
hills, I will not pretend to determine: but it is not a little remark- 
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bak; rd 4FYLLE i 40 nt £33 24D <-/4.4 0 111 A en nien it F315 
Jeremiah, chap. xvi. ver. 16. , + Exckiel, chap, iii. yer, 47. has: Mais 
+ Whether .the celebrated cave, called Elden Hole, in Derbyshire, is to be 9 
amongat the Hiding Pits of the Britons, together with those at Crayford, and that at Royston, 
I wilt not pretend to determine: because it might possibly have had another use originally, 
ua mere mine for obtaining ore. But its whole form coincides 80 exactly with the form of 


chose caves; and it 80. perfectly agrees with enen that I am now 


wuch inclined to clas; it with Hiding Pits: and shall leaye it to che curious to determine: 
referring them either to the 1 inspection of the whole themselves; or to the account I gave of 


it, in the Philosophical Trangactions, Vol. LXI. 7. #56, in ee bf the l and 
accurate survey made of it by my friend Mr. Lloyd. 
If it was really a British Hiding Pit; the having a well at its bottom, that went down 


to a river of fine eben hr wana ee bee 
I Judges, chap. xv. ver. 8, 11. P Josephus's e Ke ede r n N 
chap. 8. sec. 8. ** Harmer's Olnervations, Vol. II. p. 224. . 
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able; that at a small distance from the very antient fortress I first 
described (the Hereſordshire Beacon), and on the very same ridge of 
hill, there is a singular cave formed out of the rock on the brow of 
an exceeding steep part; it is about 12 feet deep in length; 74 feet 
wide; and-64 high: a place where one or two Britons, might for a 
long time have defied a great force, with the weapons then in use ; 
and where a desperate man might even now make a considerable 
stand, considering the rapid declivity of the adjacent ground. Its 
situation is she wn very nearly by letter (d) Pl. I. fig. 1. 

Just as Samson made his retreat to the rock Etam; so, when the 
greater part of the tribe of Benjamin were destroyed, by the fierce 
attack of the other tribes of Israel, endeavouring to obtain, in that 
violent manner, the execution of justice; those who escaped, to the 
number of six hundred, fled to the rock Rimmon, in the wilder- 
ness; and abode in the rock Rimmon four months: which plainly 
shews, not only that this must have been an actual hill fortress, 
capable of containing all these men, with their tents, and cattle, 
and eee ha os that i it must * * a Er ppp" of of 
Water. Magda 
24 And to this tit concerning the rock Rimmon, it may be 
added, that whoever attends accurately to the descriptions of mount 
Tabor in Palæstine, and also of mount Bethaccerem, or Bethulia, 
as given by Pococke, and Maundrell,+ will hardly forbear comparing 
those places instantly, in his mind, with the antient British for- 
tresses we have been describing, Whilst indeed, like them, they 
seem continually, from age to age, to have been appropriated to just 
the same kind of use. 

When the land of Israel was invaded by the host of Jabin king 
of Canaan ; and it was determined, at last, in consequence of the 
exhortation of Deborah the prophetess, to make a stand against 
them; the people assembled, and went up for that purpose to the 


Judges, chap. xx. ver. 45, 47. Chap. xxi. ver. 13. This strange and barbarous 
manner of enforcing the execution of justice in those very antient days, cannot but remind 
one of the same kind of rude practice existing amongst the Clans of Scotland in very late 
ages; even long after the use of their hill fortresses was antiquated. 

+ Pococke's Travels, Vol. II. p- 42, and 64. 


+ See the Book of Judges, chap. iv. ver. 12, 14. 
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= top — Taber, And we tre-informed; that Barak callied forth, 
= and went down beanie che battle, with ten thousand men 
A | after hin., IS); nmr eb 1649 2109 Sabine tient 
b 1 Again; when the army of Nebuchodonogor, king of Assyria, 
3 05 the destruction of Judea; we are told expressly,“ that 
3 the people of Israel possessed themselves beforehand. of all the tops 
4 of the high mountains, and fortified the villages that were in THEM, and 

1 laid up victuals for the provisions of war. Which description would 
| exactly suit what we may believe to have been the conduct and 
management of the antient Britons, either with regard to Trer Caeri, 
3 | or Penmaen Mawr, or Dinas near Landudno, when invaded by 
= foreigners or threatened by neighbouring tribs 
'Y | And with regard to Bethulia, we have a singular -narration ; 
=_ wherein we find that Holofernes, having been told that the Jews 


had fortified the tops+-of the high hills; and having examined 
Achior, one of his captains, who was an Ammonite, concerning 
their strength; was much displeased with the extraordinary account 
he gave; and did thereupon, in great wrath, and with much con- 
tempt, send him fast bound, to be delivered up to those in 
Bethulia; that he might abide there, till that fortress should be 
taken by the Assyrians; when he should be cruelly put to death. 
The soldiers, who carried him, found great difficulty] in devising 
to approach, because of the slings of the Israelites. They ventured 
however near enough to cast him down bound at the foot of the 
= hill; and thereupon the Israelites descended from their city z _ 
=_ | looged him; and brought him up to their governo. 
| The description, given both by Maundrell, and ke. -of 
mount Tabor, is; that. it stands in the great plain of Esdraelon, 
apart by itself, about two or three furlongs within the plain; and 
has so rich a soil upon it, as to be adorned with groves and clumps 
of trees. Its figure is nearly conical; and it is ascended by a wind- 
ing path of about two miles. And on the south side, where the 
approach to the summit was rather more easy than on the other, 


.. 
© * 


* Judith, chap. iv. ver, 5. + Ibid. chap. v. ver. 1. 
5 { Ibid. chap. vi. ver. 6. I || Ibid, ver. 12, 18. 14. 
2 | $ Pococke's Travels, Vol. II. p. 64. ** Maundrell's Travels, p. 113. 
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north side. The plain on the top is about half a mile long, and 
near à quarter of a mile broad: being, as we learn from Maundrell,“ 
of an oval figure; and inclosed with trees on all parts, except to- 
wards the south: which inclosure causes it to be in clear area only 
one furlong in breadth, and two in length. There are in this area 
a number of cisterns under ground; formed for preserving the rain 
water; and Maundrell informs us he found it to be good water. 
Being a place of such vast natural strength, it was not only re- 
sorted to by Barak, in the time of the Judges of Israel, on the inva · 
sion of Sisera; but was in latter times, also made use of against 
Antiochus king of Syria (who: besieged, and took it). And was 
again resorted to in the time of Vespasian ; when it was fortified 
in a more improved manner, by Josephus, with strong walls.+ 
They were built, as that great Commander, and Historian, him- 
self tells us, 1 in forty days time: when he furnished the place also 
with many materials; and with additional water from below, because 
of the great multitude of people that were here gotten together. 
And we find, by the subsequent history, that it was impossible for 
the army of Vespasian to ascend the mountain; and that he suc- 
ceeded, against these Jews, only in consequence of a stratagem, by 
means of which he first drew n 3 down into the — 
and then cut off their retreat. | 

Of Bethulia, the same curious traveller rid 00 just 
cited, says, ** that it is a fortress very strong by nature; being a 
single hill, and very high; and the top appearing like a mount 
formed by art. It is laid out in terraces on its side; the first 
rising about ten yards above the foot of the hill, and having the 
hill very steep over it. There is on one side a gentle ascent 


* Maundrell's Travels, p. 114. 

+ Vita Josephi, sec. 37. De Bello Jud. lib. ii. cap. xx. sec. 6. 

r De Bello Jud. lib. iv. cap. i. sec. 8. | Pococke's Travels, Vol. II. p. 42. 

When we consider that the Israelites, on their first invading the land, were only a few 
| years before come out from Egypt, where all the inhabited parts were flat and level; and 
even the cities were placed only on banks, a little higher than the surface of the waters at 
the time of the overflowing of the Nile; there is every reason to conclude, that these sort of 
fortresses must have appeared to them very tremendous and inaccessible. 
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formed by art;* and on the south, where the hill is not naturally 

ng steep as in other places, is cut a deep fosse, to add a greater 
« trength. There was a double circular fortification at top, which 
« is of later date than the original fortress: and this stronghold has 
| <« been made use of even 80 late as in the time of the Crusades.” 
The magnificent and stupendous works of the Great Author of 
Nature; did most obviously dictate to the first inhabitants of the 
earth; in every country, almost uniformly the same modes of defence. 
And besides this, we may be assured, that those nations who in 
the most early periods had migrated into remote regions, and had 
thereby secluded themselves from the knowledge of improvements 
more rapidly made in the first civilized parts of the world, would 
still longer than others preserve the primæval customs, — che imi- 
tations of the first Kind of fortresses that had been used. 
Thus, amongst the Indians of South America, — Ao 
vered Strongholds, of a very similar nature to the British. For 
Don Antonio de Ulloa tells us,+ that one Indian method of fortifi- 
cation was, to dig three or four ranges of moats quite round the 
tops of such mountains, as though high and steep, were not sub- 
++ ject to frosts; every one of which moats was strengthened by a 
parapet (or bank), Wwhence they could safely annoy the enemy. 
These they called Pucuras. The inmost bank was always higher 
than those which were outermost : and within this inmost bank 

and its moat, they built their huts; or barracks,” | 
These kind of forts Ulloa says were so common, that one scarce 
meets with a mountain without them. And in some he says, the 
outward moat” of circumvallation is above a league in circumfe- 
rence. On the peaks of Pambamaca _ there/are three 125 e 

3 antient hill fortresses. en e 17. 
As to the continued use of hut fortresses, in regions, near to 
those where the invention of them had its origin ; we have a very 
curious instance of the attack and surrender of one, in Sogdiana, 
in Asia, in the time of man che Great; ene op ns 

Carciiee, 4" | 


This ascent seems obviously to have been a zig-2ag path. 
+ Ulloa's Voyage to South America, Vol. I. p. 503, 504. 
t Lib. vii. cap. xi. ed. Snakenburgii, P · 387. | 
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It seems to have differed from those British Holds we have been 
describing, only in this one circumstance, that a great cave, situated 
much below the summit of the hill, induced the inhabitants of the 
country to make a plain spot there their stationary camp, rather than 
—— — ANG HIRE the loss of 
, -T he hs mats | hots the description given Ag e Curtius, 

have been indeed exceedingly high; though we may very well 
suspect the measures named by him, as given in our editions, not 


to have been exact; — oniggoreeepe teat 
transcribers. if 


It was,” how nn je, „ey eds 5 furlongs).' in * od 
one hundred and fiſty in circumference ;. being on all sides steep 
*« and craggy; and accessible only by a very narrow path. In the 
mid way to the top it has a cave, whose entrance is strait and dark, 
but by degrees grows wider; and further on has large recesses. 
This cave also is full of springs, whose waters being united, as 
* they run down the rock, form a river. Here Arimazes, a Sog- 
e dian, had taken possession, with thirty thousand men all armed, 
and had provided himself with necessaries for two year s. 

Alexander, considering the difficulty of the enterprize, at first 
*« resolved to leave it: but afterwards was seized with a violent 
„desire to get the better even of nature. To this end, after inef- 
*« fectual treaties with Arimazes, he sought out three hundred of the 
© most active men in his army, who had been accustomed to feed 
„sheep in the most rocky countries; and encouraging these by a 
promise of great rewards, induced them to attempt to scale the 
„mountain, in one of the steepest and least suspected parts, behind 
** the cave. Accordingly, having provided themselves with wedges 
% to fix in the clefts of the rock, and also with strong ropes, they 
*+* get about their work at the second watch; being furnished also 
„with provisions for two days, and armed with their swords and 
e spears. When they came to the steep part, some laid hold of the 
** broken crags to lift themselves up; others made use of ropes with 
„sliding knots, having fixed their wedges in the clefts to shift their 
** footing. Thus they spent the whole day in fear and labour; and 
having surmounted great difficulties, they found still greater to 
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overcome; and the rock seemed to grow in heigtit. It was u dis- 
« mal spectacle, to behold those whose footing failed them, tumbling 
headlong down the precipice, und by their zad example shewing 
others what they were to expect. Notwithstanding all these dif- 
«+ ficulties, however, they made à shiſt to get to the top having 
lost only thirty-two of their number. Here they set up the signal 
«« which they had agreed with Alexander to make: who; percerv- 
+ ing it, sent an officer to Arimazes again to demand his surrender ; 
„ and to 8hew him the soldiers who had gained the summit of the 
rock above the cave. The Sogdian, who had before treated Ale x- 
ander with insult, and contempt, asking if his army had wings; 
maintained the same haughty demeanour on receiving the sum- 
mons to surrender: but when he heard all the trumpets sounding, 
and the shouts in the Macedonian army, and was shewn, io his 
utter astonishment the soldiers of Alexander on the summit of 
© the mountain above, he Was seized with extreme fear, not being 
«able to estimate VYhat number might be behind them; and offered 
«« to yield up the rock} on condition of having the lives of himself, 
and of his men spared; and sent down thirty of the most consider- 
able with these terms. But the king, incensed wich the haughty 
answers he had before received, refused to hearken to any capi- 
tulation; trusting to his good fortune; although there was dan- 
ger that the Sogdians might in the interim discover how few the 
© number of the men on the summit was; and might overpower 
« them, and cast them all heMong down. This resolution was not 
without success: and Arimazes having descended with his rela- 
tions, and the chiefest of his men, Alexander caused them first 
* to be scourged, and then to be cruciſied, at the foot of the rock. 
Perhaps the bold adventure of Jonathan; and his armour-bearer, 
related in the book of Samuel,“ may be considered, as having been 
something similar to this of the three hundred Grecians: for the 
garrison of the Philistines which those two valiant men attacked, 
appears to have consisted (according to our translation from the 
Hebrew), of twenty men encamped on the summit of a sharp rock; 
up the sides of which Jonathan climbed with great difficulty, and 
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2 Samuel, chap. X1V. ver. 14. 
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possessed by the gartizon, is described as being only a small space, 
ine om men be Un unc a mne 
Many more mene of - cages of 8 sort of Sttotgholds 
might be referred to: which are interesting in the detail; hut too 
numerous to be all inserted on this occasion. We cannot however 
pass by unnoticed; the famous rock of Dunbarton in Scotland; of 
which there was a scalado; even in modern times, not at all inferior 
to that by Alexander's soldiers: and especially as this was actually 
one of the very last posts held by the Britons against the Saxons ; 
having been taken from them 80 late as the year 756, by Edbert, 
king of Northumberland; T and being thehtivhed by Venerable 
Bede, f as one of hs Ron lng wn the inne had ee his 
days. mann 
Mr. Pennant — 151 2 — a mounted nds of 1 . 
+ pendous height, rising in a strange manner out of the sands, and 
7200 utterly detached from every thing else. Bounded on one side by 
the river Clyde, and on the other by the river Levin. In an 
© hollow between the two summits, is a large well of water fourteen 
feet deep: and the sides of the rob are immense e ene 
« which often overhang.” (6+ 

In very early times, Robertson says, 08 Britons bad madre this 
rock a fortress. And, here in 1571; when it had for ages been no 
longer a mere rude British fortress, but was defended with a strong 
„modern castle, a most gallant and enterprising officer, Captain 
<« Crawford, in the dead of night, in the very part where the rock was 
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s 1 cannot e adding. a another proof of the constant use of Hill bene in | 
chose days, that at the same time that this bold adventure of Jonathan i is mentioned, we 
ate told (1 Samuel, chap. xiv. ver. 22.) of certain men of Israel who had hid, or secured 
themselves in Mount Ephraim, and who, when Gy heard that the Philistines fled, came 
down and pursued them in battle. 

1 Hoveden, A. 869. | lee Hin Eee, lib, i cap» 1. It was first called Alchath ; 
then Brittanodunum ; and at — Dunbarton. 

| Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Vol. I. p. 228. And see also a view of it, in the Anti- 


quarian Repertory, Vol. II. p. 141. 
KRobertson's History of Scotland, Vol. II. p. 15, 14. 
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highest, scrambled up, and fastened the top of a long scaling lad · 
ider of ropes, to the roots of a tree which grey in a cleft. To this 
*+ cleft a small determined band ascended; and then a second scaling 
© ladder was fixed in like manner. But in the midst of this second 
aàscent, they met with an unforeseen difficulty: for one of their 
„ companions was seized with some sudden fit, and clung seem - 
„ ingly. without life to the ladder. | All were at a stand. It was 
impossible to pass him. And to tumble him headlong was cruel; 
and might occasion discovery. But Crawford's presence of mind 
did not forsake him. He ordered this poor soldier to be bound 
«« fast to the ladder, that he might not fall when the fit was over; 
and turning the other side of the ladder out ward, they mounted 


still remained an high wall to scale. This, however, was also 


** caled; the sentry was killed; the garrison running out of their 
beds naked, to make a faint defence, were overpowered as fast as 


they advanced; and this fortress, deemed : impregnable even 


+ when only a bare rock, with rude banks, was taken with kite 


_ «+ munitions,. cannon, and stores. de hos coi 464i 


o ebonaoftbert oatand Bagh Bar- 
tresses, in the country. of Cauz, in France, aſter. its being also 
more — ſorbed 4 in modern a is mentioned in ned 8 
The manner in RY eee Was 8 2 recovered 
RAR mien. 


When this fort was taken by Byron from the e in ak 
r 


** Bois- rose; a man of sense and courage; who making an exact 
observation of the place he left, and having concerted his scheme, 
**. contrived to get two soldiers, whom he had bound to his interest, 
to be received into the new Py which was 3 put into F amp 
« by the royalists. 

That side of the fort 1 next the sea is a 5 3 six 
hundred feet high; the bottom of which, for about the height of 


* Sully's Memoirs, Fr, ed. Vol. I. P» 30 1. Eng. ed. Vol. I, P · 144. 
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twelve, feet, 1 by the en capi for four o 
1 (E404 2:97 W 4 


% Bois-rose did not ebe os ee his 5 if he 
*. contrive to enter by that side which was thought inacces- 
ible. And mw he — wy * COP contrivance to 
_ — 1 umb wich 1. two Waters "ons he (had 
corrupted; and one of them waited for it continually, upon the 
top of the rock; where he posted himself during the whole time 
that it was low water. Bois- rose taking the opportunity of a very 
dark night, came, with fifty resolute men, chosen from amongst 
the sailors, in two large boats, to the foot of the rock. He had 
„provided himself with a thick cable, equal in length to the 
*-heighth' of the rock; and tying knots, at equal distances, run 
short sticks through, to serve to support them as they climbed. 
„The soldier whom he had gained, having waited six months for 
the signal, no sooner perceived it, than he let down a cord from 
* the top of the precipice, to which those below fastened the cable; 
„by which means it was wound up to the top, and made fast to an 
opening in the battlement, with a strong crow run ge an 
iron staple made for that purpose. | 
Bois-rose giving the lead to two serjeants hors courage he was 
well convinced of, ordered the fifty soldiers to mount the ladder 
in the same manner, one after another, with their weapons tied 
* round their bodies; himself bringing up the rear, to take away 
* all hope of returning; which indeed soon became impossible: 
** for before they had ascended half way, the sea rising more than 
six feet, carried off their boats, and set their cable a floating. 
The impossibility of withdrawing from a difficult enterprize is 
not always a security against fear, when the danger appears 
almost inevitable. If the mind represents to itself these fifty men, 
guspended between heaven and earth, in the midst of darkness, 
e trusting their safety to a machine so insecure, that the least want 
** of caution, the treachery of a mercenary soldier, or the slightest 
++ fear, might precipitate them into the abyss of the sea, or dash 
- * them against the rocks; add to this, the noise of the waves, the 
© heighth of the rock, their weariness, and exhausted spirits; it 
U 
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© will not appear surprising that the boldest amongst them-trem- 
« bled; as in effect he who was foremost did. This serjeant, telling 
«the next man that he could mount no higher, and that his heart 

failed him, Bois- rose, to whom this discourse passed from mouth 
to mouth, and ho perceived the truth of it by their advaneing 
no higher, crept over the bodies of those that were before him, 
spirits he at first endeavoured to animate ; but finding that gen- 
<4, tleness would not prevail, he obliged him to mount, by pricking 
him in the back with his poignard; and doubtless, if he had not 
. obeyed him, he would have precipitated him into the sea. At 
„length, with incredible labour and fatigue, the whole troop got 
Guse top of the rock, a little before the break of day; and was 
** introduced by the two soldiers into the castle; where they began 
to slaughter, without mercy, the centinels and the whole guard. 
Sleep delivered up the garrison an easy prey to the enemy, who 
K wes and es eee _—_ thus ROY OE _ 
ort. 1 
We . bets dpi ail farther; an instance of this avant 
gious natural strength of an original Hill Fortress amongst the Gauls ; 
whose every mode of offence, and defence, we are assured on the 
authority of the most celebrated contemporary historians, corres- 
ponded very nearly with the devices of the Britons. And we find 
here also, this primæval fortress continued in use, and strengthened 
with additional works, like Dunbarton, through a long succession 
_ of ages: and distinguished for its e dene situation, yunll =— 
posed impregnability to the very last. N Fa „ 

Just thus the late residence of one 10 the Mae Chiefs in 
India, is represented to have been at a fortress called Raree, in the 
mountains of Dectan. A fortified mound of rocks, extremely high, 
and 80 steep, as bat by one narrow path to be accessible to human 
footing; with this advantage, that the enclosure, on the summit, is 
large enough, independent of the stores accumulated there, to grow 
grain sufficient for the maintenance of a garrison; which however 
small the band might be, could with ease defend the rock against the 
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It is mentioned, on report only, in Grose's Voyage to the East Indies, Vol. J. p- 83, 
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greatest armies that could be brought to take it. Whilst, at the same 
| time, all the ne 0 —_— n n en 
| 9 — drach? £5.64 — 
n ede Galen eps! that it is a mountain almost im- 
pregnable: every way steep, prodigiously high; and in form of a 
vast natural castle of stone. At the top it is about half a Portugal 
league in breadth, at the bottom near half a day's journey about: at 
first easy to be ascended,: then steep and rugged ; insomuch that 
the Abyssine oxen, that otherwise will clamber like _ must be 
rer eee Lay 
Ae eee ee dene werkes e ee 1 
even necessary, to enable us fully to comprehend the true nature df 
these original Fastnesses, and Strongholds; so our remarks concern- 
ing them, should not be concluded without referring still further 
to the descriptions given us, in the Scriptures, of David's retreats 
from the pursuit of Saul. For they clearly shew, that some of his 
strongholds to which he resorted in his distress, with his band of 
men, most exactly resembled the antient British fortresses. And 
that, as these latter were continually 1 in use, from the earliest ages 
of which there are any traces in this country, down even to the fif- 
teenth century; 80 those in Palæstine seem also to have been used, 
from the very earliest time that the Canaanites dwelt in the land, 
and through all the period that the Judges ruled in Israel, down to 
the days of King David: as indeed they were also still further used, 
down' to the time of Vespasian, and goons, and to the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish state. 
When David was in danger of being treacherously delivered up 
at Keilah, we are told, that he and his men departed, and went and 
abode in the wilderness, in strongholds: and remained in a rock of 
a mountain, in the wilderness of Ziph. The name of this hill, or 
mountain, we find was Hachilah.t And like mount Tabor, it 
abounded with trees and wood. When David knew of Saul's design 
to search for him here, we read || (as the corrected translation in the 


- v Ludolphus's History of Ethiopia, P- 29 
+ 1 Samuel, chap. xxiii. ver. 13, 14. { Ibid. ver. 19. || Ibid. ver. 25. 


in the wilderness of Maon: Which (from comparing together verse 
24, and verse 19, and verse 14, of the twenty: third chapter of the 
first book of Samuel] appears to have been identically the same as 
the wilderness of Ziph, in the neighbourhood of Hachilah. And 
being thus come down into the low country, at the roots of this 
mountain (Which like Tabor, and Bethuliah, seems to have been 
insulated) ;- whilst Saul went on this side the mountain, David and 
his men went on that aide the mountain; and so escapet. 
A second time also, We find / David making use of this strong- 
hold. And then it was, that Saul, rashly attacking it, and encamp- 
ing on the side of the hill, would certainly have lost his life ; had it 
not been for the noble and generous temper of mind which David 
possessed, and for his great fear of God. eien 03 44790 OB9 £45 
By the help of all these various illustrations; by means of such 
traditions as are still preserved; and from the very derivation of 
many of their names; n now plainly, and exactly enough 
perceive, of what kind of construction the Fortresses of the most ori- 
ginal British inhabitants of this country were. The very first efforts 
. . teins 
both of quiet habitation, and defence. Sl W435, 2946 225 63241. 560 
And che account of: these Hill neat 5 
be closed, Without bringing to remembrance the last use made of 
them, by the unhappy: primæval inhabitants of England, against 
the united arms of the Picts, and Saxons: when in these very for- 
tresses, they were either taken by storm, and slain; or starved into 
a aurrender or — to lurk, a few miserable years, like 

f beasts of the fotest , 1 S018040-49% 6D Mi e eie 
The words 1 Venenble Bede,3 concerning this dire ca- 

tastrophe are, Bs boi ot lt en mebliw 203-04 3t 
Nonnulli he ed raliquiis in eee 
ft acervatim jugulabantur : alii fame confecti procedentes manus 
hostibus dabant, pro accipiendis alimentorum subsidiis æternum 
„ zubituri servitium, si tamen non continuo trucidarentur: alu 


* 1 Samuel, chap. xxiii. ver. 26. hid. chap, xxvi; ver. 14. 
1 Hist. Ecc. lib. i. cap. 15. | | AL | l 
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6ͤ— — len e bee, U eis wel 
i rupubus arduis suspecta semper mente agebant.“ Ruinen 
It will now tend in no small degree to perfect our ideas with 
regard to this matter; if we still further consider, that there are ves - 
tiges of many Hill Fortresses mm n —— 
bouring inner! VV n 
They are there called Raths + and. 1 mg very judiciously 
observed concerning them, that they are as falsely ascribed to the 
Danes, as the Tumuli in Ireland are.“ Since there is positive proof, 
in the accounts of the life of St. Patrick, that they existed, and were 
. ANNA set foot in 
thatromienpht yori 673760 tue ,s. 40 

And indeed rats hears n for any of heck being the 
orks of Danish invaders, do fairly after all confess, that as, on the 
one hand, tradition is now almost silent concerning these strong - 
holds; so on the other, most of them must be allowed to have been 
80- exceedingly antient; and to have undergone 80 many changes 
since their-frst: formation; that it is en eee een to deter- 
mine what. their original really was g 

They t are plainly to be dictinguiched-from Ms circular high 
mountsiganiere of a sepulchral kind, by their being constantly con- 
trived with ramparts, ditches, or intrenchments round them, for the 
defence of those that kept within; whereas the sepulchral hills are 
not at all encompassed with works of this sort. To which it may be 
added, that although indeed these latter, like the fortresses, are round, 
tee p, rising elevations; yet they are plainly, quite from the bottom to 
the top, mere heaps of earth and stone, cast up by hand; and raised 
from the surface of the earth itself; and wholly formed by art; 
whereas the fortresses, especially the largest, do owe their height 
more to their natural situation than to art, as being placed upon 
some mountain, or rising hill, having the intrenchments dug out of 
the hill on which they stand. | 
They are intrenchments thrown up on- ate very tops of halls : 

sometimes with two or three, but more frequently with a single 


x * Gough's Camden, Vol. III. P · 482, + Wright's Louthiana, P · 1 1, 12. 
t Molineux's History of Ireland, p. 20s. 


the Rath bing — algal tals: 
or Castle of the old Irish Chief on hee It 
It appears; by a careful inspection of benen eee 
family, were constantly placed; consisting in general only of small 
buildings, constructed of earth and hurdles; or rather, having the 
erected wooden posts covered with hurdles. They contained ſor the 
most part one apartment only; fe had two; and the number of these 
separate huts in each Rall, as appears from the careful examination 
of very many,“ was generally from four to eight; whilst the nume · 
rous lesser huts of the vassals, and of the country people assembling 
on any emergency, together with the cattle, were placed within a 
surrounding fence, lower down the hill. There was also belonging 
to several of these raths, a cave; where provisions were laid up, and 
where was a still safer retreat, in time of extreme danger. These 
caves are mentioned in the Icelandic annals ;+ and numbers of them 
have been continually discovered, either directly under the Raths, 
or near adjoining. And: oftentimes there are found near the Raths; 
and especially in those parts Where the vassals and inhabitants of 
the neighbouring country took up their abode, very small fumuli 
of earth, with each a cavity, or sort of crater at top, containing 
ashes. These were their cuci, or koocky'}: a sort of kitchens ; 1 in 
which they dressed their victuals, by means of lighting a fire in the 
cavity, and then suspending on the top, with the help of wooden 
stakes, the skin of a Cow, or other animal; 2 into which, as it hung 
like a sort of bag, they poured water, together with the flesh; in 
the same manner _— m urn 
aſterwards. 4 W ATR 2440 
Pee | 
Raths; that of Ardscul, about three miles from Athy, on the road to 
nn eee deer — — _ Mr. 3 in his 
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* Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 433. + See Ant, Celto-Scandicer, p. 14. 


| „CCC 1 III. 
Plate xlii. fig. 1 and 2, p. 483. ibn 
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additions to Camden. The great ditch incloses an area of about 
one hundred and fifty feet long, and one hundred and ten wide, 
situated forty feet above the level of the country; which is now all 
around-almost one entire bog, and was in antient times covered with 
an extensive forest. In this area appear the remains of the rude ha- 
bitations of the e e and his . and there still exists 
a well. „ eee it: H 0. 254; E24147H6 
Another curious Rath n near Kileullen; i in Wy county 
of Kildare, called: Cnoch Caellagh. It is surrounded by a circular 
intrenchment twenty feet wide, and ten high. On this some ap- 
pearance of streets may be traced. And it was deemed so good a 
station, that even Oliver eil is said mn eee on it 
in his way to the south.“ l 

There is also a Rath, in which may hes ee thi finder 
tions of the small kind of buildings beforementioned, on the hill of 
Mullahmast, in the barony of Norrah, in Kildare county; near 
which are, as further indications of high antiquity, a round pillar 
stone; and a nuniber of sepulchral tumuli: and near which a battle 
is said to have been ſought, in the third ee A the Lein- 
ster, and Munster force. 7 [13.414 

And another curious remain, that bien appears ee * 
e of this kind, is that on the top of Slzabh-Guth, or Church 
Mountain, in the county of Wicklow; where is an immense bank 
of rude stones, inclosing an area, in the which is a well. For 
although there is now an idle tradition, that these stones were col- 
lected in the twelfth century, to build a church, or to pave a road; 
yet it manifestly appears from the plan and view given by Mr. 
Gough, t as well as from its situation and —— that it must 
have been originally designed for a fortress. 4+ 

But still more particularly for our purpose, 1 r of ns- 
tion, is a fortress in the county of Louth. 

We there find, on the summit of a natural hill, near Castle 
Tous (which seems to have taken its name from this very fortress), 
not far from Dundalk, a great mount raised to about fifty feet, 


* Gough's Camden, Vol. III p. 483, and Plate xlii, fig. 2 and ;. 
+ Ibid, p. 543. T Ibid. Plate xlv. p. 552. 
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surrounded with a magnificent ditch; and on the outside of this | 
ditch (nearly in the same manner as at the Herefordshire Beacon), 
on the east, and west sides, are two plains, or lower camps, for cattle, 
and for fugitives; like a sort of redoubts; ; Which are again them - 
selves surrounded with a ditch; and, together with the mount, cover 
the whole summit of the hill; making a very formidable and grand 
appearance, for several miles to the north, and soutl n.. 
4 Mr. Wright; in his Louthiana, has given a plan and view of this 
stronghold; in which appears also a stone pillar, standing at a little 
distance. And though he ventures, in the outset of his description, 
to pronounce it to have been an undoubted station of the Danes; 
yet it plainly appears that he had not so good authority for such an 
assertion: as for his conclusion, that perhaps ar LasT this became a 
i chief Damsh Sinfiog.. 77 {dh £04 n enn HL... 
It is very possible, the Danes might make et it as a munition, 
after they had gotten it into their possession: but the stone pillar; 
the greatness of the work; and what has in the preceding pages 
been observed concerning the general existence of such kind of for- 
tresses hęfore euer the Danes had ne in n * 
us surely to place its origin much higher. ern bn 29 
As, however, on the one hand, the — ieee 
use of it in aſter ages; 80 it is also, on the other, much deserving 
our attention, as has been remarked by Spenser, that these fortresses 
amongst the Irish, in still later times, became moreover places to 
hold assemblies, to parley about matters in dispute; and about wrongs 
between-township and township, or clan and clan. And became a 
sort of folk-mote; as such kind of original artificial hill works seem 
subsequently to have done, about the 1 m in various — 
both of England, and Scotland. ag 
Even when they ceazed to be ne <a 0 hills had 
their use; in being places to which the adjacent inhabitants of the 
country, in case of any sudden alarm, could repair with speed, and 
there remain safe, till they could assemble themselves in greater 
strength; as Whosoever came thither first, even if they were but 


* Book i. Plates viii. and ix. p. 7 + See is View of the State of Ireland 
L'Estrange's edition of Spenser's Works, folio, p. 227. 
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very few in number / could in consequence of the — 
and difficult access, easily rest safe, and 'deferid themselves till sue- 
Sb ne tio) 5 % grineiza e hονjũoh Nag noxd Yοννν,ỹνHj 
Some what similar to the fortress Ius desertböd in the county of 
Lowth, is one neaf Dowr Patrick, in the county of Down, 
described by Dr: Molineus ;“ and of which he has given a curi- 
ous engraving l/ It is surrounded by three great ditches; and ram- 
parts and between that surrounding the foot of the mount, and 
the becond next unto it; is extended, on one side, à plain, forming 
a lower camp; similar to the great 3 camp in the preceding 
instauce- boos ts. ad oath Wat ASHT& Ton eh eto 
Dr. Molineux indeed supposes een been, a Danish camp; 
as Mr. Wright supposes with regard to that at Castle Town. But 
ban any one who allows himself sufficient time to reflect, be satis- 
fied with such a conclusion; or think that this was originally a 
Danish work P wWhemchere is no sort of positive authority for any 
such conjecture: and when, at the same time, we are informed, t 
that the Danes, in the ninth, and tenth century miserably defaced 
@ church; in dhe neighbourhood; which therefore must have been 
built, by old Irish inhabitants, having full possession of this place, 
long before the Danes came Wither ; and when a large Remain, 
which must have been prior even to the Church, a great druidical 
Gromlech, on the top of a mountain near adjoining, shews that this 
per wenn, considered as 3 of een men long befors ay 
invasion of the Danes. 

Io these remarks, concerning ch Irish en it may be 
added, that there are also still remaining, in several parts of Ireland, 
small mounts, on plains; and near rivers, surrounded with two or 
three strong ditches, including a small area round such mounts: 
and that such plainly appear to have been the private habitations 
of the little petty Chiefs, of the several subordinate districts; and 
are allowed, by tradition, to have been 80. 0 

Some of these are particularly described, * reprecented, in the 
Louthiana. || 


In his History of Ireland, p. 202. + Ibid. p. 212. fig. 10. 
t Gough's Camden, p. 620. | See more particularly Book i. Pl. v. fig. 1 and 2. 
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And in the largest of — utreat_ n sum- 
| — there is often a great hollow excavstion; similar to che pits 
that have been already described as existing on the Combe Hills, in 
Surrey, and on Thetford: Hill, in Norfolk, Hollow: xetreats,” in- 
tended both for, security, and ſor warmth, and shelter 
Io xeturn again, therefore, to our own country; before we finish 
our observations concerning these kind of strongholds ; it may be 
| added, as a very singular confirmation of all that has been remark ed; 
that there is no one spot in this island, that tends more fully to 
illustrate the true nature of these exceeding antient, and aboriginal 
fortresses; than that which may almost be deemed modern, in 
oymparison of the others we have been describing; ; and which we 
have still existing, in the hill called Old Sarum, in Wiltshire. A 
fortress which it is proper to describe nearly last of all; because it 
. continued in use, even as an inhabited city, longest of ell dive b9. 
Here there not only was, as the whole ſorm shews, and as is con- 
zistent with all tradition, and the most authentic histories relating to 
it, an antient, and original British Fortress; and afterwards a City; 
which was made a place of great strength, and inhabied under the 
dominion of the Romans: and which was taken at length by Kenric 
the Saxon, in 333, But aſter it had continued for many ages the 
N Saxon kings; this Stronghold was in the end converted 
into a Norman city, having a cathedral placed within its muni- 
tions; and having an high castle, on the zummit of an inner mount, 
in its centre: and in this state it continued in full splendour, the 
ogcasĩonal residence of Norman princes, till the time of Henry III. 
The stone walls of this Norman city were twelve feet thick, with 
twelve towers; and those of the castle above were stronger still! 
Its original and singular peculiarity, as « British Fortress, could 
however never be obliterated, in all its successive changes; for tuck 
it most full and plainly: appears still; although every other mark 
of its greatness is obliterated: and of its Saxon, and Norman towers, 
and cathedral, no traces hardly remain; nor is e eee e 
stone left upon another. 
Here, there is much reason to think, the Emperor b some- 
times took up his abode. Here, unquestionably, dwelt many noble 
Romans; as, is most evident from. the coins af Constans, Magnen- 


cine, Coppin, and. Griepus, een — — _ 
amidot/its-ruins; eration ry 
| Here King Edbert ee very much. Aud ber King buen 
| held a great council, in S682 bet i cli {a i anden dg Ait 
+17 Here William the — n all orders of the . 
dom, to swear allegiance to him. And here, from its cloud capt 
wers. the haughty garrison of King Stephen poured down dis- 
dainful reproaches, and insults, on the city at their feet; whose 
inhabitants dared not, in those times, even to creep nv me 
-tharbottomiofthe: hill, to escape from their dominion.” 
Continuing as a city of such dignity 80 long, this Nes bee 
decided proof, amongst others, that the apparent want of water in 
such situations, could be no essential objection to such spots being 
used as permanent habitations. For here dwelt a multitude through- 
out many ages; till, as civilization, and ideas of freedom increased, 
in the time of Henry III. che desire of avoiding the oppression and 
insults from the proud garrison above their heads, rather than the 
want of water, induced the inhabitants to remove to the open plain 
beneath; where Bishop Poor began to build for them the present 
magnificent church of Salisbury: and to this place, even the very 
stones and rubbish of Old Sarum were by degrees conveyed; as the 
remains of Babylon were to Bagdat; and those of Memphis to Cairo. 
Not having met with any representation or plan of this most re- 
markable stronghold, that appeared to me, on examination, to be 
truly accurate; I here subjoin the best I could form, on the r 
to convey more fully my ideas concerning it. | 
| * III. fig. 1. Represents a view of Old Sarum, as it appears at a 
| distance. And 
rig. 2. Is a plan; as n tha yeul ben Ln discern by my 
eye, standing on the high mound surrounding the summit. 
. letters of reference in both en 


19 "IRR fb enotet ah rain water, in cities, was no uncom- 
mon thing in antient times. We find that in Galilee, in the days of Josephus, + the city of 
Jotopata, which was built on a precipice, having on all sides, except one, valleys immensely 
deep, and steep; was woe 2M merely with such water: there being no fountain whatever 
in the city. 


+ De Bello Jud. lib. iii. cap. 7. sec. 7 and 12. 
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then by an high steep bank ; the principal angebe rde 


AGungular manner by two narrow passes (At] on dach zide of «hag. 
remarkable mount at (g), like a rude sort of hom work whieh has 
1 deep duh} andrhigh bak an own, of the forth in 
| the plan. i men 10 BHK Mid 02. S5H0KLY: Mig got 207 ne 

There wens aleo an een or rather a postern gate, very nearly 


of a similar kind — CR T2 on the oppo- 
of the doo of the hill rods ni on ub sida 
| Both theee, however, mere-clearly of a siimewhat later:contruc- 
tion chan the original British fortress. But having passed through 

— x] pow remaining, what in almost every respect clearly 
existed before any Roman, or Saxon, or Norman addiciontaeretbver 


made. J) 5b Stut no + noni es; 3195 1um;T9q Oh: 5211 


At el) appears a plain elevated space (kkkk), 8 


2 — 3 — A che: | 


Porz, most truly correspond with its name. b 914 5113 (OT artifact 
ri Within this was another deep ditch;' Win dg the nent or 
inner mount that formed the city. And over this ditch, after climb- 
ing the side of the mount, Which asdends exceedingly: high and 
out from u e the principal gate of ascent to the great 
in the earliest periods, served only to contain 
the — of the Brigons, and mere — 
adorned with r herein, in 3 n 
dral stood, nearly in the apt marked by the dotted lines, on the 
west side. To chis city there was another gate of entrance at (o). 
The whole being divided by a ditch, running north and south, 50 
as to secure one half, in case the other should be taken 
In the central part of this plain is another deep ditch {+4 & U). 
Within, and from which rises very steep the higher part of the 
hill (a ö); Which was surrounded at the top, at first by a great 
mound ; and in after ages by nen nn eee to it Being 
EE a narrow pass at (m). 6 296 N 
Within this mound was the original British fortress a b). And 
besides the contrivances of ditches and reservoirs to preserve all the 
rain that at any time fell kere, on the summit, tradition says was an 
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exceeding deep well; às there were also, in later ages, four other 8 


on the next lower terrace, Where the city stood. 

The mouth of the well, that was in the Keep above, may al be 
Sid, And in the year 1795, a very curious subterraneous 
passage, which was most probably made in Norman times, descend- 
ing from the zummit, in þ e north - east 8 8 —_—_ the hill, 
was discovered. | 1 

The entrance from ee to 50 „ Was * 2 hor Sa near "A feet 
in width, (a part of the square stone columns of which still remained, 
of eighteen inches by twenty-seven, with neat masonry of good free- 
stone adjoining), and from hence a covered way, about seven feet 
in breadth, and from seven or eight to ten feet in height, descended 
in an angle nearly parallel to the glacis of the side of the hill, with 
regular steps, to the distance of one hundred and fourteen feet ; but 
could not be traced any further, because of the loose chalk and rub- 
bish that had rolled down to the bottom.“ The arch over head is 
circular, and manifestly artificial. And there are also manifest 
marks of the tool on the side walls. The steps of descent are cut in 
the chalk rock, and obviously not much worn; which indicates 
the secrecy of this passage. It was filled up . its fret 1 
but was soon opened again. 

Somewhat similar to Old Sarum, is. che hill called Badbury Rings, 
du three miles and an half from Winburne, in Dorsetshire. It has 
passed with many for a Roman camp; because Roman coins, urns, 
and a Roman sword, have been dug up here in 1665.t And it has 
by others been deemed Saxon; because Leland, speaking of Win- 
burne, says, the Saxon kings had hard by the toune a castelle, now 

caulled Badbyri, but clerely down. The diches, hilles, and site ther of 


The account of the first discovery of this passage, by means of some earth falling in, 
was given in the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LXV. for 1795, p. 95- An additional ac- 
count, and sketch, is added, p. 193. 
I See also Vol. LXVI. for 1796, p.185; where is a further representation of a neat little 
brass double cross, that was ploughed up on the lower bank, or ring. 

1 Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 55. 

Il Itin. Vol. III. p- 54; and Camden, Vol. I. p. 46. 
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4 5 remarkable, that another simiur Britich Post, in Dorsetshire, is see 
7 | from its summt; that à chain f sublr Hill Fortresses, within sight 
. 

a 


of each ther runs quite through egen and that it stands on 

1 the Very, kame Roman wan that Old Sarum does, the Ikeneill 

_— ien probably was made 0 Push in thüs very antes. 

| e on acconnt of the great e en and most 

3 eh Serongholds. L wt 0 161 1007 n 1 

} * 5 i ion of this intereſting: Wie, with which I have 
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75 den favored. by mÞ most ingenious and very cuiiouõ friend, the 


$ well known Mr. Tiberius Gayallo, I have inserted; F: and the 
+ FS 6, becaũe, by theta or his mathematical suiende, he has 


1 . fine itt ob the great xtefit df county which these 
? er camps were-made"tminand ; and aleo che exact bearings 


| + 6 - ofthe several divtanit objects e e 


[ \ dd Rings, a sft of similar intrenchment, at cen miles distance; 
BR wad Hambledon Hills, beulh ns far off; un 
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SY. blechen Wes Sed 884 d. Tr ved de durch 
: x The whole circuit round "the hill. and the extent of 8 
5 | bounded by the clouds and che horivoti,” represented, fig. 1.3 
/ and fig. 2: Shewo the "ap; of dhe elevation of this antient 
: Stronghold where the con nicht Mill, in the: centre, appears t t hüde 
; been very probably: comewhat, ipereascd in height, by the addi- 
C tional ruins of the Saxon castle. an boch ere ene 5lduok ence 


nn "Ihe extent of the area abo ve, from Ja] to (is eight hundred 
and seventy feet. And for the c ien of woes — are e parti 
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Sturminster Marshall Church ap - 


 Lytchett Beacon 2 Ve 2 8 


1 Bailie Parsonage; Rev. Mr. Harris . 8 N 


River Stour W 8 FAITE Dig - 


Charborough. Seat of R. Grosvenor, Eq. 1 


Mr. Fane's plantation . 8 
Mr. Mackrell's house at Spetisbury 's - | 
Mx. Jekyll's scat at Spetisbury . N 
_ Earl of Dorchester's plantation, near Abbey Milton 
Spetisbury Parsonage ; Rev. Thomas Rackett 
Plantation near Bull Barrow _ . 5 

MI. Portman's Cliff, near Blandford = - - 
Ashley Wood - 5 or 4 
Snow's Folly - 0 . D 


Hodd, and Hambledon Hills; called Roman camps 
Blandford Race Down - . . . 


Tarrant Gunville, the seat of r Chapman, Es. 
Melbury Hill - Tr : 
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to uke some notice-of u Hite mistake, into which/Mr;Groce-teens 


to have fallen, in ve 10-0 of — drawn a eee e 
sion too hastily. #91 1 

In the county of Galloway, in Scodand, at a mates called Urr, he 
found à mount, or hill, with outworks, which on a small scale, does 
indeed very much resemble* both the mount at Old Sarum, and also 
that of Badbury Rings. It is called the Mote of Urr; and he under- 
stood, both from the meaning of the original Saxon word Mote, and 
also from the tradition of the country; that when Galloway was an 


independent state, this was the court where the Reguli, or petty 


kings of that district, held their national councils; and promulgated 
such new laws and regulations, as were found necessary from time 


to time to be enacted. And that it was also the seat of judgment, 


where their doomsters, or judges, tried capital offenders. And find- 


ing such another mount, or hill, appropriated to the same uses, at 
Tinewald, in the Isle of Man, he directly concluded, that wherever 


antient mounts, without buildings upon them, are found near castles 
of the later ages, that they never were any thing else than mount 
motes, or court halls; raised merely for holding s#ck assemblies : not 


considering, that the very reason why they were motes, or courts 
at all, was merely that some great Chieftain, or Baron, once had his 
residence there; and that the + Tn wa nerdingly 3 


upon the residence of the lord. | 

The foundations of the antient — towers, boch at Old "SY 
and at Oxford, and elsewhere; and the uniform appearance of all 
antient British Fortresses, lead us most obviously to understand; 
that whether raised in British, or Saxon, or Norman times, they 
were all originally, according to the different modes of fortifying in 
those different ages, fortresses; and occasional Residences of Chief- 
tains; from the very first. And that for this very reason * 
or courts, were held there. 

Such another kind of old British Fortress mori as Badbury 
Rings, is to be found in Annandale, in Scotland; and is called Wood 
Castle. It has even a strong resemblance to Old Sarum}; and, like 


it, was unquestionably used afterwards as a Roman post. 


here are two representations of it, in his Antiquities of Scotland, p. 181, 183. 
6 viii. 
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ald; chat one cannot reflect upon any of these very antient fortified 
abodes, and especially upon Sarum, in all the various periods of 
their existence, through s many successive ages; nor upon any of 
the aboriginal Hill Fortresses, and Strongholds on rocks, that from 
the earliest times have been devised in Various regions of the earth; 
without perceiving most forcibly, the beautiful energy of chose plain 
and simple poctical similitudes, so often made use of in the Psalms. 
Be Thou my gtrong rock, and house of dgfence : that Tou mayest 
save e. For Tlou art f Thou also 
my guide, and lead me for Tiy Mame s Sale.“ ew eine dig 10 
DO set me uß upon the rock that is higher. tn 7 for Thou hast been 
my hope; and u strong tower for me against the enemy.+ 1 
3e Thou my $tronghold whereunto: I may alway resort: Thou hast 
Promised to help me ; for T hou art my house of defence, and my castle. 
We instant see, in the clearest manner, on considering the 
kind of munitions described in the preceding pages, from whence 
it was that the Royal Psalmist must have taken his We and 
descriptive ideas of Safety, Strength, and Security. r 
And chat he actually did do so, is still further nee biy. the 

words of the prophet Jeremiah, | when: he says; Truly in vain is 
ee eee ee eee 
truhh in ile Lord our God is the salvation. of Ira. ih 
These Hill Fortresses, however, were sometimes . into 
dens, for the mere support of plunder, and tyranny; and to this 
circumstance surely those words, also of the holy Psalmist allude, 
where it is ae e an cud n, en 
of the robbers... 1110 Nn 43 40 

And how: far — high hills, ad ak were, in some 

ingiances; from contributing to the peace and quiet of mankind, in 
latter ages; even in this country; although they were originally 
resorted to, as places of protection; is most feelingly represented by 
Peter of Blois, in his en * mne Og this yay 
fortress. of Old oaks it was, 


1. 


| 9 ver. . + Psalm Ix. ver. 2. 


Psalm Ixxi. ver. 2. Jeremiah, chap. iii. ver. 23. 
Psalm Ixxvi. ver. 4. Epist. civ. p. 165, 


2 A 


A place, that was open to — 
W tower, lake that at Siloam, Nite oder the townsmen with the 
n of long servitude. nene e Hun ode 

And such as this, was, in reality, B Aeon 
enormous exertions of power on the face of the eartu 

For such was at first, Ecbatana, in Media ; eee 
occasion to mention more particularly hereafter. , =- 
Such Was, in a degree, even the infant os e 
And such also was originally, even the Acropolis at Athens; 
where Theseus assembled around him the scattered clans, and tribes 
of the Athenians, It was adorned, in latet times with zuperb build - 
ings, by Pericles; but what its origin really was, will most clearly 
appear to any discerning eye, that has an opportunity to examine 
the fine and accurate ev made 1 Mr. nenne 
itself, in its Present state. n iv. N 7 l denne I: 
Ie Acropolis; the summit of the :ndulated rock, was long the 
whole of the city; and was called Cecropia, from Cecrops, | its 
founder. And when the city had extended all round its basis; thzs, 
which was become the citadel, was still only surrounded with 
wooden walls: insomuch, that 80 late as on the invasion of Xerxes, 
when an Oracle had advised the Athenians to defend themselves 
with walls of wood, some of them, instead of having recourse to their 
navy, thought they were only to enter the Acropolis; and (shutting 

themselves up there} to deſend it. r ing tot HH e 

As to Rome, we read in Plutarch, that the design of founding a 
new city being formed by the two brothers, Romulus and Remus; 
the latter of them at first laid oul a prece of. ground for that pur pose, on 
the Aventine Mount, WEII. roRTIFIED BY NATURE. Which description 
plainly denotes both the smallness of the scale of such a city, and 
the security intended, from its situation on a rock, And when 
Romulus had prevailed, by augury, and treachery, to have it seated 
on another spot; still the account of it is of a similar kind. It was 
only, at first, a mall square; and afterwards a circle, including rude 
hovels; and surrounded by a ditch, and trench, and wall; the 
superstitious mode of constructing which, Plutarch fully describes. 


* Syrianus in Herm. Cris Nepos. Due cap. ii 
+ In his Life of Romulus. 
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This was confimed solely to the summit of the“ Palatine Hill: and 
it was not till long aſter; that the Mons Ccelius was first added by 
Tullus Hostilius; then the Aventine Mount in the time of Ancus 
Martius; and afterwards the Mons Janiculus. The Capitol not being 
reared on the Tarpeian Rock, till so late as the time of Tarquin the 
Proud, above two hundred years afterwards. So that the real cause 
of the great city of Rome, the mistress of the whole earth, being 
built upon se halls, seems to have been simply, that its first inha- 
bitants fortiſied the summits of rock after rock, for defence; just as 
they were able; till they had at last joined them all seven together. 
The Capitol itself, the glory of the whole, being on an high ridge, 
including about four acres, and ascended by an hundred steps. 
And as, in illustration of the origin of the rude Hill Fortress of 
Old Sarum in tliis island, which afterwards became a city of the first 
distinction here, and continued to be such for so many centuries, I 
Have ventured to mention both Athens, and Rome; so it deserves 
to be remembered, that even the city of David itself, the Citadel of 
Jerusalem, was originally nearly of the same kind. For the Jebu- 
sites, in the very first ages of the world, had fortified themselves 80 
strongly on this natural rock, that although the Israelites took Jeru- 
salem in the days of Joshua, they could by no means drive them 
out from their hill ;+ but the Jebusites continued fixed there till the 
time of David; at Whom, when he-attempted first to lay siege to 
this Stronghold, they scoffed exceedingly ; i being — that 
1 would be in vain.” 

The manner of its being taken sword in hand by Joab, who first 
veinttired to scale the ascent, is briefly told in two passages, which 
intimate the exceeding steepness of its situation.] And Josephus 
speaking of it in later ages, when it had been fortified by Herod, 

tells us also of its exceeding steepness ;4 and of the admiration 
Which Titus expressed with regard to its strength, when the Jews 
had deserted it. 


It was then called the Upper City; and was the last place to 


* Livy, lib. i. sec. 6, 30, 33, 35. 
+ Joshua, chap. xv. ver. 63. t 2 Samuel, chap. v. ver. 6. 
|| 2 Samuel, chap. v. ver. 8. 1 Chronicles, chap. xi. ver. 6. 


| Josephus de Bello Judaico, lib. vi. cap. viii. sec. 1, et cap. ix. sec. 1. 


which the zealots tesorted for security.“ after the Temple was taken. 
It had been joined to the Temple by means of a bradge;+ And had 
three strong towers, named Hippicus, Phasnelus, and Mariayine, built 
upon its old walls by Herod : which towers were 80 exceeding 
strong and beautiful, that when Titus destroyed every other part of 
the fortifications of Jerusalem, he yet left these standing: after the 
Jews had at-last of their own accord deserted them. And he declared 


openly; ** We have certainly; had God for our assistant in this war: 


e and-it. was no other than God who ejected the Jews out of these 
e fortifications. '' For What could the hands of men, or any ma- 
„ chines, do towards overthrbwing these towers.p yyy 

Josephus says it was the royal palace; and that Simon dwelt in 
one of these towers.++- And speaking of the Jews deserting this for- 
tress at last, of their own accord, he adds, Thus did the Romans, 
« when they had taken such great pains about weaker walls, yet, 
enen ebe ee 
eine. 2 t 77. bivi} % gf „ ets een fits) 


From the manner in which Simon ketones 10 is ee it 


also appears that there were subterraneous caves, and private passages, 
hewn but of the rock, from the interior parts of this Stronghold. 
For we are told, I! that he let himself, and those that were with 
„him. down into à certain subterraneous cavern, that was not visi- 
ble above ground. And that as far as had been dug of old they 
those who cut stones with iron tools, and a great quantity of pro- 
visions for to support them, they ptoceeded where they met with 
solid earth, to dig a mine under ground, in hopes they should 


be able to rise from thence, in zome eaſe place, 80 as to make their 


escape. But when they came to make the experiment, their pro- 


od w being slow, they at last emerged just where the Temple had 
„ir stood; and 80 wars how by the 3 "oo J * 


| — vo: x. see. 3. eee i" 


| + Ibid. lib. vi. cap. vi. sec. 2. t Ibid. lib. v. cap. iv. sec. 3. 
bid. lib. vii. cap. i. sec. 1, $ Ibid. lib. vi. cap. ix. sec. 1. 
** Ibid. lib. vi. cap. vii. sec. . ++ Ibid. lib, v. cap. iv. sec. 3. 
i Ibid. Lb. vi. cap. viii. sec. 4. Il bid. lib. vii. cap. ii. sec. 1. 


#5 On the mention of, this effort of Simon's, to to excape from the citadel of Mount Sion, 


Þ 


1 
- 
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very curious fact at once explains the nature and use of those caves, 
and subterraneous passages, which are spoken of as being in several 
other kill fortrexses;” atid at the same time proves; that such had 
—— out in the interior part of Mount Sion of old. 
There is every reason to believe that Adoni-zedet dwelt in this 

very hilt fortress, at the time when. Joshua and the Israelites passed 
over Jordan. And it ig more than probable (notwithstanding the 
objection of Bochart, and of some other commentators, who appre- 
hended Josephus to be speaking of the Temple at Jerusalem, instead of 
the Fortress) that the very first establishment of Iſount Sion as a place 
of residence, might be, as Josephus plainly intimates, even so early 
as 1 n Wen and venerable! NOOR nnen of 
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earliest ages, known to the Jews; n 
ner, on many occasions, during their last ar with the Romans. 
4 We are toldy that when they dared not te.come to » plain open battle with the Romans, 
which was certain death; yet, through. . mines underground, they wouls appear in — 
midst of them on à tudden. 
| ee e eee dat AG es . bes . Manakem, the son of 
Judas the Galilean, and a leader of the seditious, not being able to attack Jerusalem by a 
regular siege, caused a mine to be dug, from a great distance, and carried under one of the 
towers; where they leſt the tower supported only by wooden props; they then set fire to 
these wooden props, and foundations, that 1 en . of _ 
hr xp octane ö 

Again; nnn ores) ale they hid raiend four 
great banks, or mounds, to carry on their operations; and when their great engines of attack 
were brought upon thera ; Jon (the other great leader of the seditious, beside Simon) had, 
from within, undermined the space that was over against the tower of Antoma, as far as the 
banks themselves; and had supported the ground over the mine, with beams laid across one 
another. Then he ordered such materials to be brought in as were daubed over with pitch and 
bitumen; and set them on fire. And as the cross beams that supported the banks underneath 
were burning, 5 the banks (or mounds) were shaken down, and fell into the adjacent ditch 
with a prodigious noise. At first there arose a very thick smoke and dust, as the fire was 
choked with the fall of the bank; but as the suffocated materials were gradually consumed, a 
plain flame broke out. On which sudden appearance, a consternation fell upon the Ro- 
mans; and the chrewdneds of the contrivance discouraged them. | 

Joshua, chap. x. ver. * 


Josephus de Bello Jud. lib. i. cap. xviii. sec. 1. T Ibid. lib. ii. cap. xvii. sec. 8. 
$ Ibid. lib. v. cap. xi. sec. 4. | 


- 


* 0 * 


the book of Numbers; that it was built seven years before Than: 
It was before the days of Joshua called Kirjath Anbau. or the c of 


greatest light (as it does in several other instances] upon descrip- 


it be 80 exact and excellent! in all more wal An ony are almost 
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Salem, ho was probably neither more nor less than the patriarch 

Shem+ And that it afterwards fell into the hands of the Jabugites ; | 
who probably were the remains of the very shepherds that were 
driven out of Egypt, and mistaken by Manetho for the Lsraelites. 3 
Other hill ſortresses, in the land of Canaan are deseribed as heing 
nearly of the same age. For Ibsephus tells us, I. that Hebrum was a 
more ancient city even chan Memphis in Egypt. And we rend, in 


Arba, the father of Anak,** and was the residence of the celebrated 
glands: 14s en ent ee eee e im, one 
Ide vale of Hebron 9 and Isaac, and. Jacob, origi- 
nally dwelt, was at its foot, and nigh unto it ;+ as was ale the cave 
where Sarah was buried. Xt 

1; Amad,.QAQt' Was, as a place. of eee. of. any a 
country, the fortress where king David went to reside, before he 


had the opportunity of residing in Mount Sion. Tk 


It was the place als to which Abzalom resorted, When he re- 


one and set himself up to reign instead of his —— . And was 


afterwards: rebuilt, em with additional fortifications, 


DN eee” + CS SURE 104. eien ls e een lms e eee bell inns | 


And whilst we mention ewe Bill fortresses, in Fon land'of Ca- 
naan, there is, with regard to them, one very remarkable passage in 
Sacred Writ, where the translation in the. Septuagint flings the 


tions, hich as they stand in our present English translation, though 


ae ER | OS Bo 

quite unin SHADED PR e 73H 2 (87 FIT 2 14 ” b 7 550 NR 
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1 „ Jorephus de Bello Jud. lib. Ke x. wag CE. + The fine situation of this city 
of David, Mace Som, eee ee 
scale, by Mr, Miers, which is in the pogsession of Sir Robert Ainslie. 
.... hich may bote expe 0 thi po 
rition; lib. i. sec. 26. l De Bello Jud, hb, iv. cap, ix. sec: .. 8 
Numbers, chap. xiii. ver. 22. Joshua, chap. xv. ver. 15. _ 


A Genesis, chap. xxxvii. ver. 14. f Ibid. chap. xxiii. ver. 2, 17. chap. XXXY. ver. 27. 


In Samuel, chap. ii. ver. 1. 


| $ Ibid. ae 10. - * 5 
*** 2 Chronicles, chap. xi. ver. 10. k bt 
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The passage „ of Joshua ;ꝰ wherein we 
read what no one can possibly understand. as it is there translated; 
as follows 2 e vitw ; 99199159 vim 9Ww balk, 951190 bak. 
But as for the d THAT Sv TIL IN THEIR ANON, ra 
burned none of them, Save Hazor only ; that did Josua bum. 
In the margin of (our Bibles, indeed, the reading! is. somewhat 
amended by suhstituting the words! the, cities that stood on their heap: 
Even this expression, however, is still diſfioult to be.comprebended, 
But, in the ee fully ö 


words Are, W Fon 


chat is, the ities thas/n were le. eee e bills, 0 or. on 
mounts; which expression clearly conveys to our minds the idea 
of these very Kinds of aboriginal hill 1 which we have been 
describing. 539i 5 Rs 16 This Wein OR IT 49 on bib fn 
Those who duly entity how Gk mankind resemble each 

other, in manners and customs, in the first dawnings ofisociety, and 
in the beginning and origin of! all nations I and even afterwards 
during their continuance in any degree in an uncivilized state: and 
how curious it is to trace the similarity of usages, and resources for 
the defence and convenience of life, from the parts of the earth first 
inhabited, and which first made approaches towards civilization, 
down to those latest cultivated; will peteeive the necessity of these 
digressjons, in the outset of these observations, on the interesting 
Military remains of antiquity in Great Britain. 

In truth, the original idea even of any city at all, amongst the 
primæval Celtes, seems, in all regions of the world, to have implied 
nothing more than a mere Circumvallation, fon the security of an 
assemblage of huts, or tents, or dwellings of any kind: and did not 
necessarily carry with it the intimation of the existence even of a 
tower; and much less of any regular house, or palace. | 

And hence we may easily account for the vast number of cities, 
which are by Homer, and in the most antient histories, mentioned 
to have been built by mere e emigrunis: and finished in so very Short 
a space of time. 


Hence also we may very easily account for what is said in the 


Chap. xi. ver. 13. 
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Mosaic writings,” of Cain's having built a cih; under such ﬆtrange 
citcumotances as tended bim. th vId:220y tt 30 On 182 4 _ Ft 

And hence also we may perceive, why r particular notice is 
taken, when a town, or city, really had the addition of ry as 
in the case of Theber + bry 4A © rv cbt a ey WV Nen Bowen 
Aſter having thus endeavoured to forin u clear idea of the nature 
of the fortress, and of the mode of habitation of the antient Bri- 
tons; we cannot but wish tb: obtain, as far as is possible, some 
little conception ee, ee 'of their pervone; mat * 8 
manners. 

Oertar says, the inkübitnts of Kent were the most civilized of 
any; and the most nearly resembled the natives of Gaul. For the 
inhabitants of the interior parts of the island, according to his ac- 
count; f were 80 utterly unacquainted with the conveniences of life, 
that they did not even so any corn at 4 . 3 mts — 
/ 013 wort 190 ron rn” on 
All the Britons painted themselves more or lets (vitro) that is, 
according to the apprehensions of the best conitmentators, with woad, 
of a bluish colour, in order to render themselves of à more formid- 
able appearance in battle. And Herodian affirms, that some of them, 
on the sea coast, punctured their bodies (oli) with figures resem- 
bling various kinds of animals; in consequence of which they also 
went without garments, thut they might not cover or conceal those 
indented representations; which we may observe must have been 
very nearly of the same kind, as to the manner in which they were 
eee ne ay! qc rae vets ——_ in "ns e South! Sea 
OI. og : 

They bad long l n hair} be were ora in every part of the 
body, except the head, and "upper lip: And excepting the Persone 
just mentioned, they were; in general, clad with skins. 

To this, which is the substance of the account given by Cæsar, | 
Strabo een that ver. of the inhabitants were 80 rude, and un- 


Fo fv? 


Genesis, chap. iv. ver. 17. + Judges, chap. ix. ver. $0, 51, 

t De Bello Gallico, lib. v. sec. 10. [| Herodian, lib. iii. sec. 47. Solinus, 
122 Cesar de Bello Gallico, lib. v. sec. 14. Plinii Hist. Nat. lib. xxii. cap. 1. 

$ Strabo, lib. iv. p. 200. Par. ed. ö 
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skilful, as neither to be able to make any cheeses, although they had 
plenty of milk; nor to cultivate pot n or * i. ay and 1 
lage of the ground whatever.- 159 

Their wretched: black substitute for ral 4 was . 1 
by pouring sea water on the embers of burning wood.“ And with 
this they, or at least the neighbouring Irish, are said, in some in- 
standes, to have devoured human flesh, + and to have drank the 
blood of animals, and even of their enemies. t: And it must be con- 
fessed, that the barbarity and horrid customs of some barbarous na- 
tions, lately discovered, render these accounts too probable, how- 
ever en the aden, of the authors who relate n 
may be. ($4 altos B84. ed 1 644 tens anon 

But though ow were = instances of batbarity in some brd 
yet this wretched savage state was not ꝓniversal: and with regard to 
their Druids, we may infer, from Strabo's account of those in Gaul, 
whom they SO near ly resembled; that this order of. men were even 
richly clad; and that some of them even wore golden chains, or 
collars, about their necks and arms; and had their garments _ 
with various colours, and adorned with. gold. 

Chains also, both of iron, and gold, appear to have been worn by 
some of the chieftains, and noble personages. 5 6 

And from his account of the common people in Gaul, and of the 
intercourse the Britons had with them, and of the close similarity 
of their customs, we may conclude that some of the common order 
of Britons, instead of the rude skins of beasts, wore very thick 
coarse wrappers made of wool; Which must plainly have been a 
sort of blankets, or rugs, fastened about the neck with a little sharp 
pointed piece of stick. They wore also a coarse slit short vest, 
reaching down barely to the thighs, with sleeves. ++ Whilst, for 
weapons, and armour, they had a long two-handed sword, hanging 


: 


* Taciti Annales; hb. xiii. cap. 37; Plihii Hist. Nat. lib. xiii. cap. 7; Varro de Re 


Rustica, lib, i. cap. 8. ' + Strabo, lib. iv. 198—p. 302; Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. 
cap. 32. 214—P. 355. +1 + 2 Solinus, cap. 35. p. 166. ed, Basil. | 

|| Strabo, lib. iv. 197—p. 302. 6 Taciti Annales, lib. xii. cap. 36; He- 
rodian, lib. iii. cap. 47 ; Polyb. lib. iii. * Czsar de Bello Gallico, lib. v. sec. 12; 
Tacitus Vita Agric. cap. 11. . Strabo, lib. iv. p. 196—300; Czar de Bello 


Gallico, lib. v. cap. 14. 
2 C 
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by a chain, on the right hand side; A kia, wooden shield,“ as 
tall as a man; long spears; and a sort of missile wooden instrument 
like a javelin, longer than an arrow, which they darted merely by 
the hand; (both of which latter, seem plainly to denote two differ- 
ent sorts of those kind of weapons, called Celtes, fixed at the end of 
staves and sticks) and some of them uged slings for stones There 
were amongst them also those who had breastplates made of plates 
of iron, with hooks, or with wreathed chains; and such as had 
helmets also of different fashions: but some went into the field of 
battle neatly quite naked, 4 Who probably were those mentioned by 
Herodian, whose bodies were punctured with figures resembling 
various animals: and who had sometimes wreathed. chains: of 1 iron 
about their necks and loins. rr 
They generally lay and rggosed A a. on the bare ground; 
nnen of 
| And they had-a particular apecies of dogs, mont excellent fo 

| hunting; and 80 fierce; that the Gauls made use of them in war. || 

From these accounts compared together, and duly weighed, we 
may venture to represent to our imaginations. some tolerably ade - 
quate idea of the en Weh the antient . must have 
nn 3 0 nde 
And, in order to convey such 1 eee td; in 
di readiest mode to others, just as it presents itself to my own 
mind. I shall venture to _ in Pl. 5 a Op of hgures, which (8s 


A245; „ TENT: 27814. 577] 1— +2Þ 53-1 

* Strabo, lib; i iv 196—p..391; 1 7 lid. v. Ps 1189 Tacitus de Moribus 
Germanorum, cap< 17; Clur. Germ. Antiq. lib. i. cap. 16; Pelloutier Hist. Cel. lib. i. 
p. 50 1. These rude rugniior blankets, thus pinned about the shoulders, were maniſestly the 
old aboriginal patterns of dress, from whence, in more refined times was derived the plaid, 
aſter wand fastened with the rich embossed broach, 86 well known to our modern antiqua- 
ries. \ As to the vest, it was clearly teldom used by the common people, and appears to have 
been the better sort of cloathing; it had at first slee ves covering only the arms, but afterwards 
they were made reaching down to the wrists. Strabo, lib. iv. 196—p. 300; Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, lib. v. cap. 30. 21—p. 333 Tacitus ie Moribus Germanorum, cap- 17; Clurvius 
German Antiq. p. 114. We have reason to believe also, that these rude garments which 
covered them in dhe day, were the only covering they had in the night. (See Clur. Germ. 
Antiq. p. 110.) Which circumstance is the more credible, when we reflect that the polite 
nations of Asia, as described by Homer, had frequently no other resource to secure them 
from the inclemency of the night air. + Diodorus, lib. v. 213—p. 353. 

t Herodian, lib. iii. sec. 47. || Strabo, lib. iv. 199. Par. ed. p. 305. Amat. 


ing to the preceding descriptions of the garb of the more civilized 
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they, will appear with more meaning and animation, when supposed 
to be engaged in some transaction, than if they were drawn-singly 
and unemployed) are arranged, in a manner descriptive of a cele- 
brated scene in the Caractacus of our excellent poet Mason. 
Elidurus, and Velinus, are represented as brought by the British 
attendant soldiers into the presence of Caractacus, Who was, at that 
time, concealed in the sacred recesses of the Druids; and just at the 
instant when he was about to consult their V ales, and they were 
preparing to begin some of their most solemn rites and ceremonies. 
Caractacus is represented as standing in the midst, dressed accord- 


Britons; and before him are Elidurus, and Velinus in a garb of the 

8ame kind. The soldiers are one of them clad with skins, as was 
usual amongst the inferior classes; and one of them has the long 
broad sword; and another the aling; they have also the long shields 
80 particularly mentioned; and one of them appears quite naked, 
and tattowed ; according to Herodian's description. Near them aleo 
is placed a large dog, that the circumstance of their making use of 
such in battle may not be forgotten. The idea of the dress of the 
chief Druid is made to conform, as much as possible, to that of the 
figure given by Rowland; and in the dresses and garments of the 
others, in conformity to the description given by Strabo, some of 
their mantles are represented as striped, and of various colours; and 
they have golden chains, and chains of beads, on their necks and 
arms. One of them also has the golden hook, ſor cutting the misle- 
toe: and the wand, or rod also; and the Welsh harp are introduced; 
_ consigtently with what is said of their having been unquestionably 
in use in this most early period; when no ceremonies of divination 
could be performed without the one; nor wy religious worship 
without the other. 

The golden hook, however, is here represented, according to the 
usual idea, as a flat sort of curved sickle; but whether that is per- 
fectly right, there have been some doubts : both because the misle- 
toe might perhaps better be torn down, with an hooked instrument; 
than cut down. And because, about the year 1795, in Cornwall, 
there was actually dug up from the depth of sixty feet below the 
surface, in searching for a new tin mine, between Fowey and Lost- 


7 
* 


be) ad having a regular handle; at the end of Which à fine piece of 
fiber was well det: Which pointed hook; if it might be dee med 
Keong enough, seemed well adapted to the teariing aid pulting/down 


* above a ſoot in length." Andi whilat the great depth üt wo leli it was 
found buried, shews its high antiquity; the niceneis of the work- 


mes it must have been an instrument of great; importance: and a 
Mile round eye, or loop, just below the handle: dhewedlithat it W 
Vorn aa badge of dignity. Its form is represented of the veal sizes 


| entertainediof the bufficiency of its strength / a8 well: as of f having 
been once straight; and of its having been either diwining rod; 


however it must be considered notwithstunding its good workman- 
5 abe very wicbwi dll contrivech imp lbmm mo Wen We ein 
Fbardiy eüppose 4 thing: of usch nies ind>degintoohithithiols] te 
Akivecver bern di a basso dovig 940317 
Leaving therefore ies precive' use un determined but being as- 
ured it was u British instrument of some sort, (Very possibly (o 


will go on wich the explanation of the Plater. 1911-40 SQ: l 


or altar: on one side, at à distahce; is seen a Druidical circle; Witti 
at a greater distance in the perspective, and as it were throughi/s long 


The learned Sammes, in Ris Britannia, has given us the repre- 
eehiation of a Druid, p. 101, rom vote antient Statues" dug up at 


instrument some time in my custody. $2: Rod e ii ne ati: 


8 
L 
a 
= M8 
2 x5 
to. _— 
- 
= 


withiely 2/cutious long blender hook of hard metil, coyerediwith/a 
 nibGance rebembling gold; and chased, in Part, like a *nake's kin; 


of mlsletoe from the oak. This instrument which is i the posses⸗ 
vion-of Philip Rashleigh/ Eöq. on whose estate it was discovered, 16 


manship of its coated ornament; and of: the setting of the amber, 


PI. 4. But it ought to be mentioned; that so doubts have been 


or even a mere pin for a garment. To degradé it to tlie latter use 


assist in the inspection of the intestines of baer fed victims, j we 


In the landscape behind the f gures appears, in front; the Druid 
G wich misletoe growing upon it: not far off stands à Orunloch, 


huts or cells of the? Druids near adjoitiing': and on the otllef bide 


drawn glade, or vista, is seen wrockng stone oh An hilt. 


nd ett bs o oro ds an end 123950 n 904 Wirt 130 


Since this drawing was made, „ and engraved in the Ar; 
* Vol. XII. p. 414, Pl. LI. fig. s; but yet this is here inserted because it is rather 
more exact, and in better proportion; . ee from having had the 
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Wacktelbere in Germany: : and the samè idea of their appearance 
seems to have been followed by Rowland in his Mona Antiqua.“ 
But as some doubts may arise, concerning the supposition of these 
Statues having been properly the representation of | Britisk; or 
Gailish Druds; because of the place where they were found: 80 
it has been remarked by the celebrated Seiden. that the garb and 
representation does not; in all points, agree with what is described 
by Cæsar, and Strabo, concerning their golden ornaments; dyed 
garments; hracelets; and the made of shaving of the generality of 
the Britons: and therefore I have ventured to make such devia- 
tions, as ate consistent with the #ecounts of antient authors. 
ZSammes also gives us a representation of an inhabitant of the 
Seyllies; whose garments were black, and longer than those of the 
other Britons : but neither the form of the garment, nor the ap- 
pearance of the hair, seem justly to agree with the description of 
Diodorus. And still much less authority is there for his represen- 

tation of . Boadicea. 4 . therefore are not N ol to q 
here copied. 

Having in the e en 3 eg cit 
shield 0 particularly, amongst other accoutrements of the British 
| soldiers, J cannot forbear to observe, that although no such Usage 
can be presumed to have taken place amongst the more rude Britons; 
yet that even in their time, and age; the use of armorial bearings 
seems clearly to have been introduced amongst the Gauls. 

For Diodorus, describing the long shields of the Gauls, which 
we have just referred to, says, they were nexomulptvorc ibi, 
varied with particular marks, or colours, properly belonging to each in- 
dividual person.) Which perfectly accords: with what Tacitus says, 
concerning the Germans: that they distinguisſted their Shields with 
the most nicely chosen colours. Scuia tantum lectissimis coloribus dis- 
A tinguunt.”'** Who at the same time mentions the disgrace of losing 
these shields, in nearly the same terms that a Norman Knight would 
afterwards have spoken concerning the reversal, or breaking, of the 
coat armorial, as a punishment for dishonourable military conduct. 


* Page 65. + Janus Ang]. lib. i. p. 32. In his Britannia, P. 117. 
Page 229. Diodorus, lib. v. 213—P. 353. 
Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum, sec. vi. 
2 D 


| 162 


- +: Seutum reliquizse, precipuum flagitium : „„ 
concilium inire K 9s ets as ny corn r eee 
« mien leres fuer. imedo eins n duo due an d 

On a little reflection it plainlyinpper chat as there are no more 
than seven colours, besides white and black; and no greut number 
of clearly distinet shades formed by the composition of them; the 
numerous families; or tribes, of the | Gauls, and Germans, could 
not well be distinguished by colours alone; without the addition of 
various: forms, and figures. + And'if various forms and figures were 
added ; we have then the very essence of armorial bearings, in the 
strictest sense of the words; and may plainly perceive, that coats' of 
arms\were actually used, both by Gauls, and Saxons; and, as well 
as the ground work of our laws, and constitution, were brought 
from the ſorests of the north. We may perceive also, that the tra- 
dition wncerning the Saaon standard of the White Horse, the memo- 
rial of Which has so long been preserved in Berkshire, does by no 
means deserve to be considered as fabulous. Whilst unquestionably, 
the common opinion concerning the use of armorial bearings hav- 
ing been firs intoduced in the time of the Croisades, to distinguish 
the CHieſtains, und their followers, in battle, seems, on other ac- 
counts, to be without any good foundation : as we can hardly con- 
ceive why such distinetions should have been then erat thought of, 
or deemed at all more important in chat war, rather than in long 
preceding expeditions, and undertakings, during the greatness of 
the Roman empire; when full as e ee ee eos 

Ie 8 en 0 bort 11 1 811 

Indeed it seems manifest, even from the culpa on ihe! . 
brated columns of Trajan, and Antoninus at Rome, chat armorial 
distinctions were, in the days of those Emperors, in — 

—_ the Romans, and amongst many barbarous people 

For in Bartoli's fine engravings of Trajan's pillar, Nyomegting 
| the events of the Dacian war, and of the expedition against Dece- 
balus, we find different varieties of bearings in no less than thirty-. 
one * different plates; besides many repetitions of the same devices, 


denoting persons of the same cn, or troop. 


* See, beide the ornaments of the square eb PL. Vill fig. 90. Pl. X. fig. 100, 
104, Pl. XVII. fig. 132, Pl. XVIII. fig. 133, Kc. Pl. XX. fig. 141. Pl. XXII. 
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And $0 alse in the engravings of the Antonine pillar, represent - 
ing the expedition of Marcus Aurelius against the Germans, and 
Sarmatians, we find great varieties of bearings; ow the shields of the 
soldiers and'Chiefs of those nations. From all which, à curious, 
and even complete idea of the state of heraldry; in those 1 
times, might be formed. or athbart rg bin engt i aer gag, 
Wich regard to those benthige Hlewrevie, it may Le tra: 
notwithstanding there appear to have been such numerous varia. 
tions; yet few-of the devices contained any figures of animals, or 
plants, or of wenpons ; probably on account of their little skill in 
drawing. and designing. 5 ei ngil ed! tt FLA sg Hi 
And it may deserve attention, that perhaps we have one means 
of tracing the use of armorial distinctions even to its very source. 
For amongst other most curious pieces of information which we 
receive from Herodotus, we are expressly told by that Father of his- 
tory, 1 that the' Carians were the inventors of three things in use 
aniongst the Gretians. They were the first who wore à crest 
upon their helmets ;—the first who taught men to adorm their Shields 
© wth various Jigures (or signs, and marks of distinction]; the words 
« are ex} rde aarilac re α xoizo0es, or as some copies have it, one 
ebe; and the first who invented the hold (or handle) whereby 
*:8hields are managed, which before used to hang only by a leathern 
thong going round the neck, and descending by the left shoulder. 
And chis antient custom, last mentioned by Herodotus, accounts 
for the general mode of wearing the sword on the right side, in the 
earliest 1 And F even accounts for it, . the 
Britons. 
One of hs 3 ws IO” e 15 which there is 
great reason to think actually belonged to a British Chief, who resi- 
ded in the neighbourhood, and was buried on the spot, was dug up 


Pl. XXI. pi. XXV. Bl. XXVI. PL. XXVII. pl. XXX. PI. XXXI. 
PL. XXXII. PI. XIII. Pl. L. Pl. LII. PI. III. Pl. LV. Pl. LVI. Pl. LVIII. 
pl. LXVIII. Pl. LXXI. Pl. LXXII. Pl. IXXII. Pl. LIXXXIII. PL LXXXIV. 


Pl. LXXXV. PI. LXXXVII. Pl. LXXXIX. Pl. CI. Pl. Cxl. 


See Pl. VI. Pl. X. Pl. XIX. Pl. XX. Pl. XXII. Pl. XXXI, Pl. XXXIV. 
Pl. XXXVIII. Pl. XL. PL XLVI. Pl. LVII. 
+ Herodotus, ed. Wexellingii, 171. p. 81. 
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at . in the Lale of Ely, in 1157, together with a celt/. or 
spear head; the umbo of a shield an urn; and a glas vue. 
One of these swords also Was seen by Mr. Pennant, at Talystir, in 
the Isle of Rum; ohe of the Hebrides. It was called la Ciy more, 
and had a blade two inches broad, douhly edged; and three feet 
seven inches in length; with an handle ee f 0 ; and 
a plain transverse guard, of one ſoot. “ oli of b ei 
And it ought: not to be passed by e that such an one 
appears to be represented in the antient figure of a soldier: that was 
found amongst the rains of London in digging after the great fire 
in 1666.1 And that this figure had the hair flowing the legs 
bare ;- the lower garment short, and fastened by a girdle. round the 
waist;; and che upper garment —_ PRE” "3 02 OE and 
one arm. MOORE) its 11 10 1 voii ** 1510 3 0 4 10. 
A wender of the same kind also, near five. felons, 
with:a transverse guard, ornamented with inlaid silver foliage; was 
found in a barrow at Aspatria; about twenty: miles from Carlisle, in 
the rbad to Cockermouth, in the year 1789. f nlp arti nog 
The Celts; which 80 constantly formed a part of the armour of 
the antient Britons and Gauls; and which have been so particularly 
taken notice of by Rowland: and of which so very many, of va- 
rious forms, have been found in different parts of this island; are 
all very fully described, in a very curious Memoir in the Archaeo- 
logia,** where their several distinct figures are shewn; from whence 
it plainly appears, that they must have been used for various dif- 
ferent purposes, as well as for instruments of war; and that they 
were in general fastened by strings, and thongs, to their handles, 
much in the same manner as the implements * _— made use bot 
rn ene Sowh. es kid 8 ene 3897; 
And indeed some few others of stone that I hari seen, Wy 2 
of which I hgh still 1 in my own possession], „ indicate, that a 


W $ + 54 5 Ne = R HET 1 
Ea IT. NMNME RET EET M11 
FF because. 
r eee f: X. 
See Voyage. the Hebrides, p- 140 Id Wees Anda; Vol. IV. 16. T, * 
| An account of this is given in tha Rucbess gs, Vol. X. p. 112. | 


Mona Antiqua, p. 666. By Dr. Lort, Vol. V. p. 106. 
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time und state of things once existed in thee countries of Europe, 
when the conveniences of life were quite as much limited, and the 
manners RO e e r ee n eee 
" Hema o the stone hutohews of a Ns 8 aid of a N 
more artificial kind than mine are described, and represented, in 
the Archaeologia.* +Whilst a flint axe, still more like that in my 
Pocsession, was was discovered some years ago, sticking in a vein of coal 
in Craig- y- Parc, in Monmouthshire :I which vein; it is remarkable, 
was in such a situation, as to have been accessible to tlie early na- 
tives of the country, without any need for mining, or digging deep. 
And we may add, that stone arrow heads, are still I my 
in Scotland, and called by the name off shots.$ 2182; "1 
Such also have been found in the midway, of the ascent . 0 
hy celebrated mountain of Cader Idris, in Merionethshire:{ 
They have been also ſound in other parts of Britain: and Ae 
is most remarkable, are nearly of the same construction with such 
as have been discovered near the Straits of Magellan, in South 
America. Woodward has engraved six of them: and gays, truly 
enough, they are of a form the most misch ievous, and most fitted to 
hurt that could possibly be devised. They are brought to an exqui- 
sitely sharp point, with keen edges, and have Maggs, or as they are 
called beards on each side, on purpose that they may make a large 
wound wherever they enter; and may nòt be drawn out without 
much difficulty, and harm to the part which they happen to have 
penetrated. 
Diodorus expressly tolls us the Gauls wore brazen helmets; hav- 
ing either horns affixed to them; or 80 cofitrived as to represent the 
faces of birds, or beasts. And we may therefore, from the close 
similarity of the customs of the two nations, conclude very fairly. 
that such were sometimes in use amongst the Britons. But as they 
are no further particularly described; and as no remains of any such 
have ever been dug up; Thave not ventured to insert, amongst the 


s : : 
F 5444 344" 3's I®, 1 


* Vol. II. p. 118. 124. Pl. VIII. fig. 1 and 2. + See Philosophical Trans- 
actions, No. 335. p. 300%. t See Pennant's Tour in Scotland, p. 102. 
See Gough's Additions to Camden, Vol. II. p. 541; and Wyndham's Tour, p. 107. 
| See Woodward's Fossils, octavo, p. 43. Lib. v. 215. p. 333. 
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ſgures'of the annexed. wh 25 wn of eren ofthe 
form.“ . 2k ese h tr vw 
Strabo had himself 8 30 A antient "Hein at Rome ; 
and he took particular notice of a circumstance not Ren by 
en of their being remarkably tall. 0 $1110! 
lle describes also, on that occasion; their W tintoſt of 2 
in their own, country, a vast number of Gars, or Chariots 4 in their 
wars: which is confirmed by Cxsars account; Who says, that Cas- 
sivelaunus had no less than four thousand about/his-person; þ ) 
But, truly, from the exceeding rudeness of the British dwellings, 
and also from the savageness of theit manners, as we find them de- 
zeribed by Strabo; and further, from their having not a few merely, 
but such a vast multitude gf cars; we may easily conceive, that 
these, as well as their dwellings, were 27 no you a, > | 
of any very curious workmanship. Jt. 
They most probably (if we may be 2 TREO EY facts, 
without preconceived prejudices) may even be deemed: to have re- 
sembled the modern, little, low built, Welch carts; the common 
use of Which, in: these present days, seems to have been derived 
down, merel xs a simple, plain imitation, of the 2 * of 
their most antient vehicle. 1 1101 
5 And it is surely a striking fact, that che pensem 3 Welch. 
are no less remarkable for using a vast, unnecessary, and quite dis- 


proportionate number of: (carts, or cara, on many occasions, than 
their ancestors were. | 


»> & *% 


3g! 0) 1166 ; Mom Hann 

There is a curious passage in Herodotus, Iib. iv. 186; p. 360, wherein he affirms, that 
the Greeks frat borrowed the Aude from the Eqxotians: and it seems very probable, that 
the Gigures of men with the heads of birds, and beaxts, 50 often een amongst the, Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and which have been commonly imagined to represent some of their Halse 
deities, were designed, in reality, originally to reprezent mei armed with antient helmets. 
The'fabulous ale also of men whoze mouths were in their breasts, might be derived from 
the appearance of barbarians armed with large easques. And the firet barbarous idea of this 
sort of armour, may very easily be conceived to haye been to strike beholders with horror; 
and amazement; as well as to defend the head from blows. And hence probably this cus- 
tom might be derived to the Britons; who by some historians a are dean to have shaped thetr 
bodies into divers figures. Sammes's Britannia, p. 124. 


+ This distinction is perhaps still remarkable, with regard to the inhabitants of this 
island, when compared with the Spaniards. t Strabo, lib. iv. 200. p. 305, 306. 
$ Czar de Bello Gallico, lib. v. c. 15. 
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I myself have seen, near Penrice, in Glamorganshire, a farmer, 
carrying home a part of his harvest, by means of a process ion of twelve 
little carts; each drawn by one horse; with a man, or a woman, 
riding astride upon it; and followed by a train of twelve single 
horses; each having a man, or àa woman, riding in like manner, and 
carrying behind them merely two or three sheaves of corn, tied up 
in bags; whilst the whole convoy, all together, though consisting 
of twenty-four riders, twenty-four horses, and twelve carts, did not 
carry home more coru than would have n a load _ an be 9h 
. nor perhaps so much. | : 0 

That the resemblance between the antient e Britigh cars, band Os 
a Welch, little, low built carts, is not founded on idle conjec- 
ture, will plainly appear, if we fairly allow ourselves to consider, 
that no sort of carriage, of any kind of construction that can be 
conceived, can better, or indeed by any means so well agree with 
Cæsar's description of the manner in which they were used in battle: 
running quickly here and there in every part, over the most uneven ground, 
without being overturned ; and then, when the warrior had descend- 
ed from them to fight on foot, affording ham a an 1850 3 to as- 
cend again in a moment. | 

This,“ says Cæsar,““ is the make af fehting ben their cars: Ent 
** they drive about through all parts, and cast their weapons; and 
by the very terror of the horses, and noise of the wheels, much 
disturb the enemies ranks. And when by chis means they have 
forced their way into the midst of the enemies cavalry, they jump 
from their cars, and fight on foot; the drivers in the mean while 
** removing a little out of the heat of the battle, and placing them- 
e gelves in such a manner, that if those who are fighting, are hard 
«« prest, hy the multitude of the enemy, they may make an expedi- 
to tious retreat to their cars. Thus they have both the rapidity of 
* cavalry, and the stability of infantry in their fights. And they 
have acquired such skill, by daily use and exercise, that they are 
** accustomed, even in a steep and precipitous spot, to keep their 
horses on full speed; and to stop or turn them in a moment; to 
run i. e. themselves) upon the saft ſor pole; to stand upon the yoke; 
and from thence quickly to betake themselves to the car again.” * 


. .* Czxarde Bello Gallico, lib. iv. f. 29. 
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From the mode of expression, and mention that is inade of Bri- 
tioh Cars, in many detached paszaged of the most antient, and most 
curious historians,* we-may conclude,” that the Britons had 111 
kinds of chariots, distinguished by different names; but all very 
mall. And it is much deserving of our attention, that these names 
are allowed to be derived from che East, and from the Pliceni- 
cians ;+ the Benna; the Carrum ; the Covinus ; the Exxedum ;' the 
Rheida ; and that a carriage is still called by some of the Germans 
Benne; and that to this day, to EEE Pea is in _ 
old British tongue called C•²mm. 

The Covinus seems, however, to have been b PRY a ed 
with scyths, or hooks, in imitation of the antient iron chariots of the 
Syrians; whilst the Essedum was that to carry armed men; and the 
Rheda, that of the chieſtain; and the Benna, and the Carrum, seem 
to have been left to carry single private men, or baggage: But in 
none of them can we conceive, that there was much difference of 
form; because if there had been 80, they could not have run so ra- 
pidly over une ven ground, without overturning. Nothing except 
such low built cars as those of the modern Welch could endure that: 
and therefore we may be well assured, that the figures given by Mr. 
Sammes, * must be erroneous; for any one who casts an eye upon 
them, must perceive, nnn UGH ROP $00ner 
than a modern cart. edt I ror 

——— Tahbuld suspect, that boch in the Britiah, 
and. in the Syrian chariots, they were fixed; at the ends of the axle- 
trees, as well as on the sides of the shafts, nofticking out straight; 
nor with the inner side of the curved part forwards ; but rather 
Sloping backwbrds, and with the edge formed on the outer convex part; 
by which means they would cut slanting, as well as merely strie. 
The warriors who fought in these war chariots,' we find, from 
Cizzar, g were clad in skins; were vtained with woad of a bluish 
__ to make them —_ more won in battle; J had their 


=. 


Y 1 Diodarus, Sako, WS Tas Nele tha Nana, See also 
a citation from the poet Juvenal, with judicious remarks in the ArcHaeologia, Vol. VII. 
p-2113 and it ought not to be forgotten, that Dio Nicæus describes the horses as beingemall ; 
as are the true Welch horses. 5 Sammes's Britannia, p- 120, 121. 


See che plate in Sammes's Britannia, p. 128. Lib. v. sec. 10. 
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hair lank; and were want in my 2 oy ee exceptthe 
Hy and upper lip. 139 Ly eben! 

And there is the hs: reason to e d like the. savage 
South ea Islanders, described by Cook, * they preserved the jaw- 
bones of their enemies slain * ee as een on thei ex- 
ploits, and valbur. | HSM. Te 4 Ans 7th 16: 25 (43, 

For Strabo says, oof the Gauls, al oe tells us, were even more 
civilized than the Britons,) but yet resembled them in most points, 
that when they return from battle, they carry the heads of their 
enemies suspended from their horses necks; and then place them 
„ openly before the gates of their towns, às a sort of trophies. And 
anointing some of chem also with pitch or turpentine, they pre- 
serve them in chests, or baskets; and shew them with ostentation 
to strangers; refusing to suffer them to be redeemed even for their 
„ weight in gold.” Which account is confirmed by Diodorus. 
And it is very remarkable, that immediately after his account of 
the Britons, whom he had seen at Rome; describing the still more 
savage state of the Irish, Strabo says, that they eat human flesh. 
Which circumstance he mentions with just the same kind of timid 
caution, as some of our early geographers did the first reports con- 
cerning the Carribee Indians; before the later voyagers had put the 
existence of Cannibals past all doubt, both in the Carribee Isles, 
and in New Zealand, and in the Islands of the South Sea. 
The weapons which the British warriors used, when mounted 
on their Cars, were most manifestly those called Celts, of various 
kinds: which must have been tied at che end of sticks, and staves; 
in a mode not at all surpassing, and most likely much mo 
the weapons of the New Zealanders. 

The manner in which very remote nations, in their early periods,, 
resemble each other, is a mast striking circumstance in history. 
And the numerous Cars of the Britons, unavoidably remind us of 
the nine hundred chariots of iron, of Jabin king of Canaan.|| Nine 
hundred Chariots, that most probably were not of much e 
magnitude, or magnificence, than a British Car. 


* 


* Hawkesworth's Voyages, Vol. II. p- 169. See also, a strange fact, Vol. III. p. 469. 
+ Lib. iii. 198, p. 302, and 200, p. 305. See also Diodorus Siculus, lib, v. 212, p. 352. 
Ed. Wesselingii. t Strabo, lib. iv. 201. p. 307. || Judges, chap. iv. ver. 31. 
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They remind us also, of the Cors ol dhe n cnd 
Trojans: ; which seem to have been, when all that is related con- 
cerning them ĩs duly considered, (like those of the Britons;) of a 
much more simple construction, than the usual prejudices of edu- 
cation, and the too great reverence we are so apt to entertain for 
objects of * Co will, at fira Os readily; _ us to 
allow. WONT S eres nenn to - 

Homer. himell, * be our dude, n mts; in this 
reopecd; whether his admirable work be really an exact narration ; 
or merely a romantic Epic poem. For in either case we may be 
assured, that he accurately described well known usages, and cus- 
toms. And, according to his account, in the first place, we find, the 
Grecian Cars were hardly less numerous than those of the Britons: 
since, when Achilles wished to pay honours to the remains of Patro- 
clus, we are led to understand, that almost every one, (if not pre- 
cisely every one,) of the Myrmidons, had his on Car to make use 
of-on a . il ade, sin 

And in the next place, we find a circumstance strongly 4 
the simplicity of the Trojan Cars. For the poet+ describing Lycaon, 
the son of King Priam, as having been taken prisoner by Achilles; 
says it was at the very time, that he (not suspecting the approach of 
any enemy, ) was lopping young green branches from a tree, to re- 
pair a part of his chariot. The Greek expression, in 4qualoc dvIvyec 
ces, implies, that curved, projecting puri, of the front of a chariot, 7: 
where the reins are hung, when the car is standing still: but Pope 
translates it coarsely enough; and in a manner that would con- 
vey à still more degrading idea of the . zutelling us, that 
N Was | 


: a1 backs Ng lo ecogrow: 11 


But late made captive in his father's land, Wann 1 


06 (As from a sycamore, his sounding steel 410 it, 2 Didi 1 


* eres che oe arms, to re i chariot Wheel. . gi N 


9 iin , LA Ar 


3 ater co ws the ee given of the Chalet of | 
Priam | himself, we find reason to conclude, even at Royal Car 
; 58 * 


s A 
{# ww 


* Iliad, book xxui. line 6, 7. | I er ee e 4 
1. See H. Stephens's Thes. p. 469, 470. - }| Ibid. book xxiv. line 265 0 265. 
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to have been merely of a very simple construction; notwithstand- 
ing what is said of its beam being made of box wood, and nicely 
polished: As Homer speaks of the fastening upon it, the baskets, 
for holding the giſts, to be carried to Achilles, in a manner that 
shes its structure, and magnitude, to we been not Oy . 
to that of a Welch Car. 1 

It is plain also, that Priam's chariot had. 1 two wheels 3 j bi 
cause the chariot or waggon; with four wheels, which was to bring 
back the body of Hector, is by eg circumstance, e ee 
from the one in which Priam rodeQ. 

The primæval simplicity of the times hi as ri as that of the 
Car, is in a most striking manner pointed out, by the poet's telling 
us, that King Priam, with his own hands, assisted only by his 
herald, harnessed the horses; and chat afterwards he himngell drove 
the carriage. Tet 

And we find no less api of manners, and of the construc- 
tion of an antient Grecian Car, in the account given, in the Odyssey, 

of the Royal Car of Alcinous, king of Phæacia, which his daughter 
Nausicaa requested + leave to borrow, that she might convey the 
robes of the family, that were wanting cleansing, to the river side, 
to be washed. In these our days of modern refinement, it is almost 
impossible to preserve the description free from burlesque ideas; not- 
withstanding the dignity of Homer's expressions. And still less, 
when the request of the Princes, bin; with the Greek words 
ava gi; Dear Fuba. FF 8 

We are then told, the car was lan tec with. the "YN wardrobe 
of the family; and that the Printess \modhting the seat, took the 
reins, and whip, into her own hands and whipped, and drove the 
horses along. Whilst at the eme kite 6 particular care is taken 

to inform us, 1 that the carriage m A but very Newly; both on 
account of its heavy load; and that the mel who attended on 
foot, might the more easily follow it. 1 1 

These facts, and this little dige may "tend to assist us in 

forming more precise ideas, both of the simple construction of the 


* Iliad, book xxiv. line 324, 326. Odyssey, book vi. line 57, 58, 39. 
t Odyssey, book vi. line 81, 32. | Ibid. line 319, 320. 
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Grecian Cars, notwithstanding the high · sounding words in which 
they are often described: and of the antient Britzsh Chariots, notwith- 
standing they were sometimes 80 formidable to the Romans.“ We 
may however fairly allow, both the one and the other to have been 
frequently much ornamented and, like the Canoes of the South Sea 
Islanders, to have been inlaid with pearly abells, and bone; or 
ivory; or even with gold, and silvd e. 
Ideas of ostentation have ever been prevalent in the human mind; 
and even still more amongst barbarians, as far as their abilities 
reached, than amongst more civilized nations. 
" 4 + Huy wif]: #5 Nai Fans of or rd AF 


4 . * 5 
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* In a Vignette, beneath, js added a sketch of one of the little modern Welch Carts; 
and also a distant view of two others of them without wheels, which kind are much in use. 
And on one side of the same Vignette, is represented, a modern Welch Pig-tie ; several of 
which sort are to be seen near Llandaff. They are built of small stones, and being whitened 
over, make a very pretty, neat appearance. And, ludicrous as the comparison may at first 
sight be deemed, there is certainly reazon to conclude; that their form has been derived down, 


from an imitation of the antient Britigh huts ; neee 
the antient Britizh car. 
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CHAPTER ft. ne 


"CONCERNING STONES or MEMORIAL. e 
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Tus objects of British Antiquity that next demand our attention, 
as being coæval with the Fortifications just described; are Druidical 


Remains; Civil; Religious; and Superstitious. 


-» But it is odd enough to be obliged: to observe, in the e e 


instance, that although so very many of these remains do now go 


promiscuously under the name of Druid Temples; yet, in reality, the 
Druids had no Temples at all,“ that could properly be so called; 
and by the very principles of their religion, nn che use of 
** as much as the antient Persians did. c 

The objects of antiquity now to be ate are ene 
r confined, to plain Stones of Memorial; Circles of Memo- 
rial, Observance, and Observation; Sacred Circles, with Altars of 
Oblation; Altars for Sacrifice, and nn F Stones ; 
Kistvaens, or Tombs ; and Barrows. . 

Many different specimens of which Inde 3 remaining in various 


parts on British ground, plainly speak for themselves: and are all 


of them obviously derived from hs common wine of the most 
early ages of the world. n 

And the considering them in this light; : ind anidiog to them 
as connected with such usages ; will, it is trusted, be more satisfac- 
tory, than labouring to connect their history with that of any par- 
ticular British, or Saxon, or Danish battles; with regard to which 
precise events it is, after all, by far most 3 they had no con- 
nection whatever. 1 Bo | 

Nothing can be more certain, FINE 0 the ang up of Stones 
of Memorial, was one of the very first means devised in the world, 


* This is, in reality, confirmed by what Borlase fairly acknowledges, (p. 111.) and by the 
substance of what has been written by the most judicious Investigators of these kihd of anti- 
quities, notwithstanding their inadvertent use of the word Temple. 
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to record events, and facts of high import. And the really interest- 
ing part of the present inquiry, is merely to ascertain what kind of 
Stones were designed to do D 

It has on this occasion often been A legte. chat when Jacob 
was going into Mesopotamia, to Padan-aram ; and had on his way, 
whilst he was taking his rest at Bethel, a Divine Vision, in a dream; 
that in memory of it, when he awoke in the morning, he set up a 
Stone for a Pillar of memorial ; anointing it with oil. 

But the cirtumstances of this fact have not, Perhaps, hoon $ 
e, and rightly attended to, as they deserve. For, in the first 
place, our version in the Bible has very sttangely translated the 
narration; saying, that he took of the stones of that plate, and put them 
for his pillows; and that in the morning he took the Stone he had nut for 
has pillows, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top f it. 

Now, to say nothing of the inconsistency of this double narra+ 
tion in itself, as to the confusion of the singular, and plural num- 
ber; what sort of pillow must it have been that was ſormed of se- 
veral stones, one cf which alone was large enough to be set up for a 
pillar of memorial? and how cbuld any man living have contrived 
to rest, with his head on such an heap? The translation of the Sep- 
tuagint, however, sets the matter right: for there we simply and 
plainly read, that he took a stone, and placed it at his head: obvi- 
ously to fence and keep off the wind, and weather; just as travellers, 
to this day in the Desart, as Shaw informs us, have recourse to the 
shelve of à rock, for shelter; or to the loose ruins, and remains of 
antient arches, that 9 888 rden to e nee to 
Rare water. 

This stone, thus taken by ebe to 3 at his head, © O90 the 
night, as a fence against the weather, might therefore easily be large 
enough, to set up for a pillar; and indeed must in a degree have 
been sufficient to answer such a purpose; if it was at all of a size 
sufficient to answer as a means of shelter. And such an one might 
also be of a bulk not too great for one man to rear: of a bulk, not ex- 
ceeding that of many antient stones of memorial, such as we still find 
in many parts of our own country; about 3 or 4 feet high, standing 


* K 
* Genesis, chap. xxviii. ver. 11, 18. + Preface to Shaw's Travels, p. ix. 
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single, in fields, and on heaths; and by the sides of roads; without 
the leust tradition now left when, or why; or by whom, they 
were 80 placed: yet 80 appenting, and so remaining, that we may 
be assured, hays were not 80 pal without some en: kia 
reason. FETs Eng DFI? £283 16a neten PAY OF t 

Again r Jacob was returning rock i Mbbojiontbim, ade WAS 
pursued by Laban with hostile intentions; and when they were at 
last reconciled; and Laban proposed to make a solemn covenant, 
that might be for a witness between them; we are informed, that 
Jacob took a stone, and set it up for a Pillar: and moreover said unto 
his brethren, (chat is to his kinsmen, the near relations of Laban,) 
gather dtumes: and they took stones, and made an heap: and they 
did eat there, upon the heap. And Laban said, s heap 15 a witness 
between me and thee 'this day. Behold" rns rA, and behold Tris 
PILLAR; which T'have cast betwixt me and thee ; this heap be witness, and 
this pillar'be witness, that Twill not pass over ths heap to thee, and that 
thou Salt not pass over ulis heap and this pillar to me, for harm. 
And previous to this last solemn transaction, we find also, the 
Hier pillar set up by Jacob, e and eee of, 80 an 
Wer, in a vision, in a dream. P- 
Me read also still further ;t this when = 1 again, ind 
fled from Shallem,” or Shechem; and came again to Bethel; he reared 
there an altar; and seems then also to have set up another pillar, by 
the altar; and to have poured a drink altering thereon, and to have 
poured oil thereon. | 1 

Now these erections of pillars, in all these instances, we may be 
certain were not new devices either of Jacob's, or of Laban's ; but 
were ceremonies observed, in conformity with more antient usages: 
of which all that passed in the interview, on the second occasion, 
was a proof. 'These more antient usages were therefore derived from 
the very first men, in the very first ages: || even from the same stock, 
which the first inhabitants of Britain descended from. 
Accordingly we find in this country, in Cornwall, one most re- 


Genesis, chap. xxxi. verse 44, 45, 46, 51, 52. + Ibid. verse 13. 

+ Ibid. chap. xxxv. verse 7, 14, 15, 

|| The analogy between the customs of the most antient nations, and those of all such 
others, as having been branched off, and separated from them, in very early periods of the 
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db Stone, witk an heap of other stones laing de bose 
in Boswen's Croft; Sancred, which so exactly answers to the de- 


scription of that erected by Jacob and 0 that if it were en 


it might even be mistaken for lt. 
I must borrow the ah ality . of this tons, and heap, pl. IV. 
fig. I, from Dr. Borlase.“ Od nien nue oa: Ana, dine 


And somewhat similar to 3 seems to have been a dn — 
58 half a mile south · west from Enston Church, in Ox fordsh ire, 
which tapers from a broad bottom, and en stones of a * 
smaller size lying on the ground by lt. 

And as we have these remarkable appearances; so we are pot 
without instances of a superstitious regard being preserved for cer - 
tain heaps of stones, as actual bonds of couenants: in ee 
1 customs and manners are but slowly changed. 

For in the Isle of Jona, one of the Western Isles of eg we 
a there are still certain stones, called the Black Stones; not 
from their colour, for that is grey; but from the dire effects that 
tradition says ensued upon perjury ; if any one became guilty of it, 
after wearing on these stones in the usual manner; 15 bon an oath 
made on them, was decisive ig all controversies. F i ou 

Further, it has been particularly remarked bn Rowland ;t lin, 
* many places, here there are Carneddes, or Heaps of Stones, of 
great apparent Oy. ma are ene None ue. — 
near by them. 16 . 

To which I must add; * even ow, 8 kind of stones as 
we often See remaining alone, of great bulk, and of great — 


Th 
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world, have 67 ages been "OP out Gon! intercourse with the i improvements of civilization, 
is in a vast variety of instances exceedingly deserving of notice. 

Thus we not only find the custom of raising heaps of stones, as Memorials, preserved 
amongst the Britons, long after it was disused by the Asiatics, and by the Greeks, and be- 
come even unknown to the Romans; but amongst the Indians, in America, we find the same 
custom preserved, down to our own days. For Beverley informs us, g that on concluding 
a peace, the Virginian Indians buried a Tomahawk, or stone hatchet, and raised an heap of 
stones thereon, as a Memorial. 

* Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 164. Pl. X. fig. 3. Martin's Description of the 
Western Islands, p. 259. 4 Mona Antiqua, p. 51. 2 of by. 


History of Virginia, p. 164. 
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answered the purpose only of mere boundary Stones; as some of them 

most unquestionably did: it yet seems very obvious; that their 
being allowed, through ages, to be decidedly uch legal marks ; was 
actually in consequence of some solemn covenant, and agreement, 
made on the spot, between the parties claiming, on both sides; of 
which covenant, before the use of deeds in writing, the Stone erected, 
was the vouched signature and proof; as much, as in the instance 
of the agreement between Jacob and Laban, the Stone then set up, 
was a proof of a Covenant of another sort. 

These kind of solemn boundaries we find mentioned in the Holy 
Law of God.+ Cursed be he that removeth his neighbour's Land-mark. 
We find them also mentioned by Homer. For in the imaginary 
scene, in which he supposes Minerva to have thrown a great stone 
at Mars, and to have wounded him; the Poet says, that she retreat- 
ing, scixed in her strong hand, a stone lying in the field, black, rough, 
and vast ; whach | men Ine limes had ante 
tivated land. 

London Sea, 8 with such een care through 80 
many ages, and now having its top incased within another stone, 
in Cannon Street, was plainly deemed a Record of the highest an- 
tiquity, of some still more important kind; though we are at pre- 
sent unacquainted with the original intent and purport for which 
it was placed. It is fixed at present, close under the south wall of 
St. Swithin's Church; but was formerly a little nearer the channel, 
facing the same place; which seems to prove its having had some 
more antient and peculiar designation, than that of having been a 
Roman Milliary; even if it ever were used for that purpose after- 
wards. It was fixed deep in the ground; and is mentioned so early 
as the time of Ethelstan, King of the West Saxons, without any 


particular reference to its having been considered as a Roman Mil- 
liary stone. 


— 


One cannot but bring to mind, on this occasion, the legal ceremonies so long retained, 
in these later ages; of delivering a turf of the land, or a twig upon the pot, by way of Livery 
of Sersin of a Freehold Estate. And of holding a little rod in the hand, and of delivering it mo 
the hands of the Steward, (by the custom of some Manors,) as a necessary form of Legal Sur- 
render of a Copyhold Estate. See Coke Litt. fol. 48. a. and fol. 61. a. 

+ Deuteronomy, chap. xxxvii. verse 17. 4 Iliad, book xxi. line 403, 404. 

|| There are some curious observations with regard to this Stone, in the Gentleman's 
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And so the famous Stone of Scone, formerly in Scotland; on 
which the Kings of England and Scotland are still crowned; though 
now removed to Westminster! and inclosed in a chair of wood, 
is yet well known to have been an antient Stone of Record, and 
most g e meme even ay" It Was: first placed at 
7 Scone. ve, PF ett 1.21 [7 113654299 Hoitlv⸗ 

Dechant tells us, it news oy in Avgylechites and that King | 
Kennith, in the ninth century, transferred it from thence to Scone, 
and inclosed it in a wooden chair. It was believed by some, to 
have been that which Jacob used for a pillow; and to have travelled 
into Scotland, from Ireland, and from Spa in. But whatever may be 
thought of such a Monkish tradition, it is clear enough, that before 
the time of Kennith; that is, before the year 834, it had been 
placed simply. and plainly, as a Stone of great import, and of great 
notoriety, in Argyleshire; and on account w the reverence * to 
it, was removed by Kenn iti nd Doe a hepa bone 

Even under the Divine Sanction, 4 after the giving . of the Love, 
we find this method of recording co n ene r in 
e to still more ancient usage. 

For Moses expressly commanded the Children of ib to e 
their entrance into the promised Land, in the following manner. 
+ It shall be on the day when you shall pass over Jordan, unto the Land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee, that thou shut set thee up great 
Stones, r eee e eee — 
all the words of this Law. | ee 

Which command We are afterwards ol Jos Rs 4 most « puncully 
obverved. t 

And when he himself, just Infor: his death, had 1770 kid . 
charge to the people; we are told, le took a great Stone, and set it 


1 4 : | 


Magazine, Vol. XLII. p. 126. See also Pennant's London, p- 4. And the Parentalia, 
p-. 265; in which it appears, that Sir Christopher Wren, in consequence of the depth and 
largeness of its foundation, was convinced that it must T more considerable 
monument than a mere Milliary stone. | 

It would not be just to omit mentioning, that a curious i investigation of the history of 
this Stone, may be seen in the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LI. p. 452; and Vol. LII. p. 23. 

+ Deuteronomy, chap. xxvii. verse 2, 3, &c. 

+ Joshua, chap. iv. ver. 8, 20. Chap. viii. ver. 30. || Ibid. chap. xxiv. ver. 26, 27. 
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up thereunder an oak, that was by the Sanctuary of the Lord in Shechem. 
And said unto all the people, Behold this Stone shall be a witness unto us; 
for it hatſi heard all the words of the Lord which He spalte unto us: if 
Shall be therefore a witness unto you, lest ye deny your God. 
We read also of a well known, and distinguished Stone, of, great 
magnitude; on which even the Ark of God was placed, when it 
returned out of the country of the Philistines, and had been taken 
out of the cart by the Levites. Which stone, seems to have been 
well known before that n ** the name * the en Stone of 
Ab n orc at #14 . 

Further; ku "A lsraclites had. 1 in a most e 
manner enabled, by the directions of Samuel, on their repentance, 
to defeat the Philistines; and were by that means delivered from 
their oppression; . Samuel took a Stone, and set it between Mizpeh and 
Shen, and called the name of it Eben-ezer, __— the Stone en Hung, 
* hath God helped us. 

And there are some great Pillars of Stone ll remaining in this 
ty of such vast magnitude and distinction; and standing 80 
remote from any circles of Pillars, or keaps of Stones; that they can 
only be concluded to be also Memorials of great victories, and 
events; although all FRETS. of zuch victories, and e is 
now perished.. 

They are like the nis, of Egypt; Records wo the highest 
antiquity, in a dead language. 

Of this kind are three great stones, little W "Wh vine 
_—_— attention, standing near each other, in a field at Trelech, in 
Monmouthshire ; in a manner which plainly indicates, that they 
did not form a part of any Circle of Stones. 

They arg sometimes called by the neighbouring inhabitants, 
Harold's Stones; but for what reason does not at all satisfactorily 
appear. 

Yet, from their vast bulk, and the immense labour e to 
erect them, they must have been designed to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of some event, deemed at the time of the highest importance 
to an whole people. 


* 1 Samuel, chap. vi. verse 15, 18. + Ibid. chap. vil. verse 12. 
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bey are represented nen. on the ap Ot ĩn 1789, 
in Pl. IV. hg. 2. 40 Jar „ 0 N Aae W Sn 81 en bs. . pb. 


Their height is ùnequal; bit che highest is at least thirteen or 


OY liede un d in aome n * nn * 
pf . . . 72 £63! 3 05 „be 


#1 


small pebbles inclosed in an hard cementing rock, something like 


fourteen feet above the ground; and being most manifestly: of the 
very zame kind of substance with a stratum of rock, ituated a few 
miles off, nearer to Monmouth, (that is, a kind of stone composed of 


what is vulgarly called pudding stone, ) they must have been con- 
veyed to the spot where they how stand, by means of most prodi- 


gious efforts: efforts not inferior to those Which are recorded of 


Harold. che son of Gormon, in che North. Lc eee 


For che preserving also the remembrance of some event of high 
YL . at the time, must those stones called the Deuil's Arroms, have 
bpeen placed, hear Burrowbridge, in Yorkshire. ; With regard to 
Which it is very remarkable, chat one of them stands leaning. nearly 


in the same manner as one of those at Trelech does; only they 
are further distant from one another. The highest is about 24 feet 


3 They seem never to have had à tool lifted up, or used upon 


them; and, in consequence of their vat, antiquity, have a sort of 


. Bo 8 . stones, called the-Devil's ee ee \thr- 
e in Oxfordshire, (xhichi were all exiting a 5 few ;years 
0 stood too far remote from the owldrict 
any connection with them, as to their partigular i import! em 
to hawe been designed rather as mere Record, like those just men- 
_— They were 65 paces: auunder. and . 8 e and 
T'broad'at the baze.+ . 10109 1) 2437» "(aL | 630-26! 


- At a. village. also called Linen; in Staffordibire, bom 


A | Malrerhdmpion.ci a large single stone, 6 feet high, and 12 feet in 


circumference; called by the neighbouring inhabitants Battle Stone, 


or ow _ which theee i is reason to believe was set — Tm” the 


bas IF AIC SY DRIFT APIS LEVER <5. 99 & RY 


tleman's Magazine, Vol. LX. p. 1081. See also Drake's History of Vork, p. 26. And 
Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p- 58. | 


+ See some account of them in Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 294. And in the Descrip- 
tion of England, Vol. VII. p. 254. 
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antient Britons, as a Memorial of a Fight, and Victory. On the op 
is a very. rude resemblance, as some imagine, of three heads; or 
rather, indeed, a sort of notching, like what is seen on the top of | 
those called the Devil's Arrows, in Yorkshire. Dr. Plott's * plain 
description of the Stone is; that it has two chops in the top of it; 80 

that at a distance it appears a triceps. 

In the churchyard of Leek in Staffordshire also, is a Sone a 
with exceeding rude devices, that seem to be more antient than 
the times of the Saxons, and Danes; and was therefore most pro- 
' bably one of the latest remains of this kind erected by the Britons.+ 

That, however, even in later ages, Stones have been actually set 
up as memorials of particular battles and victories, ws * ov 
Island, and in Ireland, is well known. 

Thus; about three hundred yards west of Newbridge, i in the. 
county of Cork, in Ireland, are three large Stones set edgeways to- 
wards each other; the middlemost of which is five feet broad, and 
seven high, and two thick. And these are said, by an uncontro- 
verted tradition, to be the Memorial of a battle fought on this spot, the 
plain of Ballagh Leackta, between Brian Boiruma king of Munster, 

and the O Makonzes of Carbery, assisted by: the Danes, most of 
whom were slain.t _ 

And again, on the heath of 8 in Queen 8 County, in 
Ireland; there is a Stone remaining, which it is affirmed was set 
up in consequence of a Battle fought in the Hurd Century, near 
that spot, between the Leinster, and Munster forces. 

And in Brecknockshire, in South Wales, is a Stone still remain- 
ing, with exceeding rude sculpture; which there is the utmost 
reason to believe was erected to commemorate a Victory o over a king 
of Northumberland in 617. 

So late also as the time of Malcolm, son of Kennith, king of 
Scotland, a single Stone was set up in the shire of Murray,“ as a 
Monument of a Victory over the Danes, about the year 1008. 


* Plott's Staffordshire, p. 397. Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 381. Description of 
England, Vol. VIII. p. 241. + It is represented in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Vol. L. p. 165. 1 Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 505. 

$ See PI. XLIII. fig. 1. in Gough's Additions to Camden, Vol. III. and p. 545. 

|| Archaeologia, Vol. I. p. 294. Vol. IV. p. 24. And Gough's Camden, Vol. III. 
p- 476. * Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 430. | 
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As to other Stone Pillars, besides those we have already men- 
tioned, of a more antient date; there is a very remarkable one still 
standing, in the n or ae of e near W in 
TURIN 

And a still more pin one, in che e of padded in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire ; which place seems to have taken 
its very name from the long prior existence of this Great Pillar, 
reared on the pot. It is five feet ten inches in breadth ; two feet 
three inches in thickness; and four-and-twenty feet in height, L 
besides the part inserted deep in the ground. All the four sides 
are a Iſttle "convex; and it tapers to a sort of point at the top.“ 
Every circumstance of its appearance shews it to have been Bri- 
tish ; and there seems to be no coincidence of circumstances, nor 
indeed any thing except vulgas prejudice, that shauld lead us to 
conceive it to be Danish. 

There are also two remarkable Great Senne Shocked, in the do | 
of Columns, but quite rude; in the Isle of Arran, on the coast of 
Scotland. And one in the same Island, is said to be above fifteen 
feet high.) And even many such are o be met wi in various 
parts of the Highlands. N 

In the parish of Barvas, in- one of the Western lands, called | 
Lewis, or Long Island, is a very high Stone, called the Thrushel 
Stone.“ And there are also three erected Stones upon the north 
side of Lock Carlvay, about twelve feet high each. 

There is a Stone eight feet high, and two feet thick, ld; in 
the Isle of Harries, near St. Asaph's ee And ee ove 
St. Peter's Village. tt | 

In the Orkney Islands also, are great high Stones, like . 98 

And it ought not to be forgotten that near Capel Ririg, in Caer- 
narvonthire, f is a remarkable single * stone called Maen-gwyr.|| 


. n Avchacologia, Vol. II. p. 360. 

+ There is a representation, and particular account of it, in the Archaeologia, Vol. V. 
p. 94. f Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 178: Martin's Descript. of the Western 
Isles, p. 220. Cordiner's Antiquities of Scotland, p. 43. 

** Martin's Description of the Western Isles, p. 8. 

+ Ibid. Description of the Western Isles, p. 47. tt Ibid. p. 59. 

$f Wallace's Account of the Orkney Islands, p. 54. ||| Gough's Camden, Vol, II. 
p- 510. 
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As there is a most antient Stone also in Kildave ip. in Ire- 
land, called Gablaln, or Gobhlan Stone. 1 
And there is one most particularly notical.s +/1n-the cod of 
Dublin, on Broadley Common; whose high antiquity, and deaigu. 
seems to be the rather n 1 the number of W 
barrows, near to it. 1 143 
And whilst Membrials of this sort, as ahi And are to be 
met with in so many parts, up and down in the fields in Anglesey ;t 

And are also to be met with, in different 28 of en and 

of Denmark; 

So doubtless many, 8 have been 8 in the various 
southern parts of the world, besides those in Syria, and Palestine, 
may fairly be concluded to have been reared originally for similar 
purposes, in the earliest ages; though all tradition e 1 
is now lost. * 

Nor are we without most W = most 1 e instances, 
which assure us of the truth of this conclusion: one of which is, 
that of the pillars of Hercules. For although fable, and supersti- 
tion, confounded the memorial of them afterwards, with the two 
great mountains on each side the strait leading into the Mediterranean 
sea; yet Quintus Curtius plainly says, such sort of columns were 
reported to have been really placed by Hercules at Cadiz in Spain. 
And the memory of them is even preserved in some antient Tyrian 
coins, in a manner that indicates the very mode of setting them up 
to have been somewhat similar to that of Jacob's setting up his pillar. 
For there are represented, on those coins, to Stones, placed erect, 
with a figure of Hercules sacrificing by them. | 

Pliny, in his Natural History, N and Solinus also, inform us, that 
as these Pillars were placed as memorials of his travels in the West; 
so there were certain altars placed by Hercules, in the East, beyond 

the country of the Sogdiani; as memorials of his travels in those 


| * 
Pl. XXV. big. 7, in Gough's Additions to Camden, Vol. III. p. 545. 

+ Ibid. Vol. III. p. 559. 1 Mona Antiqua, p. 93—52. 
Ola Mag. lib. i. p. 8. Wormius, p. 64, 65, 


| Quintus Curtius, lib. x. cap. 1. * ar $ Stonehenge, p- 30. 
++ Plin, Hist. lib. vi. cap. xvi. xviii. 
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parts. ink Festus Avienus,* mentions. Stone Pillars, or Columns ; | 
and Altars also, placed in that remote region, by: Bacchus. 
The account of Diodorus Siculus, detached from debe i in- 
fused into it, in consequence of superstitious and fabulous traditions, 
is plainly; that when Hercules found he had arrived at che ex- 
treme parts both of Africa, and Eurbpe, he determined: to nat up 
* a. Memorial of his military expedition [aſciec).+ 
And we have, in the account given us by Quintus Ommen 
a clear description of the manner in which, the stones were placed, 
as memorials of the victory of Bacchus; and of the extent of his 
conquests in Scythia; which shews even the arrangement of the 
stones to have been very similar to that of those British Remains 
which we have described as still existing at Trelech in Monmouth- 
hire. His words are. Transierant jam Liberi Patris Terminos; 
% quorum Monumenta lapides erant crebris intervallis dispositi. 
©+ arboresque procerz, quarum stipites hedera contexerat. 
To this we may add, that Sesostris, the Egyptian, when he made 
his conquests, set up: pillars in every country he conquered. The 
antient writers indeed, and especially Herodotus, who saw some 
of them in Syria, mention an inscription to have been placed 
upon them: but as there are no inscriptions upon any of the pillars 
or obelisks in Egypt, from the time of Sesostris, down to that of 
Cleopatra, except hieroglyphics; and as Diodorus expressly says, 
they were in the characters peculiarly read by the priests,** it is not 


reasonable to believe that there could be any other than slight hiero- 


glyphical characters,++ on these monuments of his victories, erected 
in 80 much haste. nad 


| + Desipde Orkis, p. 153. | 
| I Diodorus, Hb. iv. p. 157,—p. 264. A. wüde Lib. vi cap b. ee 15. 
- $ Herodotus. Euterpe, lib. ii, 106, p. 151. n 

e Diodorus, 35, p. 65. Wesselingii. 

%% Dong Mite, one of be rpont lareod and inguntans Chamins 
of this age. hat it has lately been discovered, that a certain preparation of lead, rubbed with 
a blunt iron tool, will quickly wear away the hardest granzte, or even basaltes; which circum- 
stance may both account for the manner in which the antient hieroglyphic Egyptian figures 
were wrought on stones which no modern tool hardly will touch; and also illustrates, in 
the clearest manner, those sublime words of Jon; Ok that my words were now written Ol 
that they were graven with an iron pen and lead, in the rock for ever For I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and that he hall stand at the latter day upon the earth. Job, chap. xix. ver. 23, 24. 
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Another instance of the placing a stone of metnorial, which is of 
vierychigh antiquity; and of a very singular kind, che rather deserves 
to be now mentioned, because it has 80 seldom been taken notice of. 
It is recorded by Plutarch, in his life of Theseus: who tells us. 

that when Ægeus had reason to apprehend that Æthra, the daughter 
of Pittheus, founder of the city of the Treezenians in Peloponnesus, 
would have a son born after his departure; her on father having 
been desirous that there should be such issue; he placed a sword, 
and a 155 of . e Wb Ty” AG none. os 


” 1 41 / 

0 I have followed 5 eee de l 3 
be Greek word used by Plutarch is i which, though it be rendered by one translator 
sandals, and by another ales, does, properly mean neither one nor the other; but rather a 
zort of coverings like short boots, both for the feet and ankles; similar to hose which the poets 
bern Mercury e have wor with wing Wm. 
and antient figures of him. 

Ab a» being lef er wich 
the sword here; as well as from what is said of them in several passages of Homer; they 
zeem to have been both badges of dignity, and a kind of armature ; perhaps offenaive, by 
nnr 

They are mentioned as a characteristic part of the magnificent dress of Agamemnon, 
in the Iliad. And in the Odyssey, the very tame words used to describe this part of the 
ee ep e, eee. _— one ee RW eee 
Nr ine Fra * 9,468 2 inen 

L eee 5 
i:! re ans eee of roman and 
distinction, fit Ind proper to be bestowed by a prince upon an illustrious stranger, together 
with a sword, and robes. In short, they seem to have been as peculiar to the dignity of 
un untient Chieſtain in Greece, . ˙— ts © Norman Baron: W 
of any of the Great Orders in our modern courts in Europe. | 

Nor is it any objection to these ideas, that Homer describes Eumzus as preparing such 
accoutrements for his own uze ;** since it appears, both from the simplicity of antient customs: 
and from the respect with which Eumæus was treated by Telemachus in the palace of Ulysses, 
at a feast, in the presence of all the guests; that he was considered as an Officer of no inconsi- 
derable rank. His employment in the fields was no more disgraceful to him, according to 
the ideas of the times, than it was to Falroclus to dress the food for Achilles; ++— or for Jacob 
to feed the sheep of Laban. 


The greaves, t Kvnuidac, which are mentioned as faxtened previous downtown 


+ See the first edition, printed at Florence in 1517, fol. p. 4 f Iliad, lib. ii. ver. 44. 
Odyssey, lib. v. ver. 44, 45. $ Ibid. lib. xvi. ver. 80. 

** Ibid. lib. xiv. ver. 23. ++ Iliad, lib. ix. ver. 206, 207, 208. 

tt Iliad, lib. xvi. ver. 131, and lib, xix. ver. 369. 
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Ethra with the circumstance; and directing: her, that if zueh son 
zhould be born; and shduld arrive at man's estate, and be able to lift 
up the stone, and take away the weapons, she should then send him 
. with them to Athens, to become his heir. Allwbich we ENT 
Nr on all parts. ice en ae 2505 2h l 3 
And as a stone, in this instance, was placed over 8 
keep them inviolable till the appointed time; and to preserve the 
memory of their designation. 80 we find, in other instances, that 
tones of memorial were placed over the dead; to preserve the remem- 
brance of illustrious persons, when their 2 were [= neg re- 
mote from their family sepulchres. ad 1 

Thus when Rachel died, on her journey mom Bethel, to E Phrath; 

and was buried at Bethlehem,“ (instead of being carried to the cave, 
in the field of. Machpelah, where Rebekah had been buried, and 
where Leah was afterwards Ang: i); we © eng Jens get =P a 
ge upon her grave. 

And when Tus, the son of pes the antient king of Troy, 


round the this ind ehighs, im ws he bc mendy ain pars of arr, not e 
EE PI eee 

1 A Graces ths Ar dan 8 
cifling; that in the gems alluded to in Spence's Polymetis, as representations of Mercury; 
where his figure is represented with the Pedila; yet the toes of the feet are visible, and with- 
out any atraps crossing them; for from thence we may surely conclude, that the rid, in 
FFF | 
I must further observe, with regard to this remarkable passage cited from Plutarch; that 
1 8 a Great Stone, are mi]pas yd: whichplainly indicate a Great Mass of Rock, fit for 
a Stone Pillar; much rather than merely a large Stone: and they may therefore very well lead 
us to apprehend, that this Stone, placed by Ægeus so carefully, was full as large, and of as 
proper dimensions, as that set up by Jacob; which there is every reason to believe was reared, 
in like manner, by Jatob's own hands alone. And we may fairly conclude, that the Stone 
placed by Ageus, on this occasion, was designed to be taken notice of, as a Memorial, not 
merely privately by Xthra, on account of what was so cautiously and secretly deposited under 
it; but also openly by Pittheus,' and the Trazenians; as a standing record of the friendship 
Agens, and Piltheus ; and of his having been in that country. I may venture to 
add, that unless the other cause of its being placed, had been concealed by some auch general 
apprehenajons as this; either curiosity, or idle amusement, might easily have induced the 
natives, with united strength, to have removed it very soon; or at lea bene Thenen was 
oF age, and strength, sufficient to undertake the adventure. $ 14454 

Genesis, ch, xxxy. ver. 19, 20. + Ibid. ch. xlix. ver. 31. 


+ See Pl. XIV. fig. 5. Pl. XV. fig. 4. 
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was buried in Ae e e city, his body was placed under 
an heap; or barrow; and a pillar was set upon it; for we find; in 
che Iliad, mention made most plainly, and in à very descriptive 
manner, both of this barrow; as an eminence; and of the pillar, as 
a mete single stone, from behind which, Paris taking advantage of 
the elevated situation, Shot. his arrows. in one of n en me 
wounded Diomed-: on rages How: - $394 

Pope, in his poem, hich from one SR to thi LF} is . e 
3 of the Iliad, than a translation, bar erg e if there 
a ge ee are ;— ny | enoligy 40 


20 40 the fields nis Keatber d shafts he . i | = of 5 25 
1 From ancient Ilus' ruin d monument; e eee | 
__ «© RehinCthe column placed, he bent his bow, 
1 871 5 And e arrow at the unwary foe.” 


1 | 3% (T4 . vt Viad, * 4 415. 


But * fair 3 account 8 by Homer is, that Furis Slot 
his arrows, bending behind Tur PILLAR, PLACED: ON/ THE /TUMULUS, that 
contained the ashes of Ius, the son of Dardanus, the anttent king of Trey. 
which is exactly = aner of one of these rude W placed 
on a barrow, 

It appears most imanifatly 6s hom "3 account given by Plu- 
elf that there was a pillar of the same sort placed upon the barrow 
of Achilles himself; under which had. nn been deposited 
the bones of Patroclus. 

A very curious account of the ceremonies 3 the first rais- 
ing of this tomb, or barrow, is given in 28d book of the Iliad; 
where we find customs mentioned, no less shocking to humanity, 
than those amongst the most barbarous Indians, or most uncivilized 
nations. 

The body of Patroclus was first laid om the top of a great funeral 
pile of wood, about an hundred feet square; and was covered with 
the fat of beasts that were sacrificed. The carcasses of the beasts, 
and the bodies of Trojan captives, who were most cruelly slain in 
cold blood on the occasion, were then flung on the pile round the 
margin; and afterwards the whole was reduced to ashes. The next 
day the remains of the fire were extinguished, by pouring wine on 
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the embers; and as many fragments as could be collected of the 
bones of Patroclus, (which were distinguished by being found in the 
very midi of the heap) were wrapt up in fat, and c a' rich 
urn; having a veil of linen flung over it. 
Ihen the whole e eee eee eee had 
been consumed; covering the bones of the Trojans, and of the beasts, 
and all the ashes that remained; and rearing an high rude hill, or 
barrowy; under which, nearly in the centre, the urn was placed; 
and as it should seem, in such a manner as to have à narrow passage 
or gallery left, leading to the spot; because Achilles expressly di- 
rected, that his own remains, h, Hen he chould 2 Should be placed 
by chose of his friend; Free 1 80 

After this, solemn games Were ar and iriot races; 
round the Batrow.; in honour of the deceased. | 

Here ends the account given by Homer. But in Plitarch's life of 
Alexander, we find; that when that Great Conqueror had passed the 
Hellespont, and was arrived near the ruins of Troy, he anointed, 
with much ceremony, ile Stone placed on ie lomb, or barrow of 
Achilles ; poured out libations; and as the amtient custom was, ran 
naked round the sepulchre; and crowned the Stone with garlands. 
And it is very remarkable, that the original Greek word used by 
Plutarch,“ to describe What his translators call the Gravestone of 
Achilles, is (Z'd.) or Nllar; the same word that is used by Homer 
to deseribe the stone pillar, on tlie tomb, or barrow; of Ilus. 

There is the greatest reason also to believe that Homer intended 
to intimate to us, that exactly such a barrow, or tumulus, with its 
proper pillar at the top, was placed over the ashes of Hector.“ 
80 also he gives us to understand, in his Odyssey, that over the 
remains of Elpenor, a tumulus or barrow was raised, on which was 
placed a stone pillar; and on the top of this, one of the oars of the 
ship was set upright.t The word he makes use of is Z%any, which 
4 where 80 uniformly denotes the rude Stone Pillar. 
And Pope's translation here, conveys nearly the proper idea; 
cnly en more of finish and nen in the barrow 


8 Ser the kit editich printed at Florence in 1517, folio, p. 283, at bottom, 
— Book xxiv. at the end. t Odyssey, Book xii. ver. 14, 15, 
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and d pilar, chan the S pere account given by I eh us to wo 
to our Idea. 


„The rising tomb a lofty column bore, _ 
And high above it rose the tapering oar. 


Mention also is made, of the supposed raising of a Tumulus by all 
the Grecians, in honour of Ulysses; had he died, either at Troy, or 
amongst his friends: or in honour of Agamemnon; if he had died 
befofe the walls of Troy. Which circumstances Pope, though de- 
parting from the original simplicity of the words, describes in the 
two passages, in a manner, that perhaps conveys the idea of the real 


supposed designed Tumulus, with the pillar _— it, even better 
than he intended. His words are,“ 


22 That grateful Greece with streaming eyes might raise, 
Historic marbles to record thy praise.“ 


And conformably to these more antient usages, we find a barrow, 
and a pillar upon it, still existing in the county of Caterlough, in 
Ireland. It is not indeed to be supposed, that just the same magni- 
ficent and expensive ceremonies had been observed here, as on 
forming the barrow for Patroclus, and Achilles: though indeed 

more barbarous ceremonies than those of the Trojans could not well 
be used. But the barrow itself, and its pillar, most minutely cor- 
respond, on a smaller scale, with what the appearance of that of 
Achilles must have been. 

It is a Tumulus (now called Castle More, near Tullagh, in Cater- 
lough); about thirty feet perpendicular in height ;+ having on the 
top, a square stone, five feet high; and on one side the appearance 
of there having been, originally, an entrance to a Cave underneath. 

And there is a most remarkable well known fact, preserved on 
record ; which was perhaps one of the last instances of the prodi- 
gious efforts often used for these kind of purposes. 


Harald, che son of Gormon, employed his whole army, and a vast 


Odyssey, book xiv. I. 369. Book xxiv. I. 32. 


+ A representation of this is given in Mr. Gough's additions to Camden, Vol. III. 
PI, XLLIE. fig. 6. p. 529 and 533. And I have inserted a drawing of it, Pl. XI. fig. 1, 
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number of oxen, to draw a stone of. enormous size, from the shore 
of Jutland, to be placed over the grave of his mother.” 

A fact, which at the same time that it serves to shew how late 
these rude observances remained i in use; explains also the very rude 
means by which the removal, and erecting of vast «tones, was 
effected by barbarous nations. | 5 

After the Britons had embraced Christianity, and were somewhat 
more civiliazed; these rough; and ponderous stones, placed upright 
as pillars, were succeeded by those very rudely carved high stones, 
found in several of our most antient churchyards; as particularly 
at Penrith in Cumberland; ꝶ and described by so many of our anti- 
quaries. And aſterwards these latter were again succeeded by Stone 
Crosses placed upright; with which ended the usage of placing 
pillars on graves in this country, _ 

In 4 somewhat similar manner, the. rude stone © pillars had pre- 
viously been changed into the adoption of works of art, and of cu- 
rious workmanship (and even into the forming of regular structures 
in the most antient countries upon the face of the earth. | 

For in Egypt, the mother of arts; and the mother also of all abo- 
ar IN we find, first, remains of the original use of rude pillars 
of stone; and even of mere rocks formed into the shape of pillars: 
of which there is a remarkable specimen, opposite to the island of 
Phyle, on the banks of the Nile. f And then we find these rude 
memorials to have been succeeded by their wondrous 3 
cal Obelisks. 
So at Banarow, in India, we are sien by deen $ there 
is a * remarkable obelisk with CS e e feet 1 in 
height. 

Ad even in Persia, where all idols were e near the 
ruins of the antient palace of Persepolis (whether what are so called 
were really the remains of the Edifice, destroyed by Alexander, or 
of some antient temple) are found pillars standing, with inscrip- 


tions, | which pillars cannot be numbered amongst those that sup- 


ported the building. 
* Wormu Mon. Dan. p. 39. + Archacologia, Vol. II. p. 48. 
+ See Pococke, Vol. I. p. 121. LTavernier's Voyages, Vol. II. p. 32. 


Le Bruyn's Travel's, vol. IV. p. 320. 
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And in Syria, a country of no less antiquity, we find three most 
magnificent remains; which plainly; in this respect, speak for them- 
selves ; and shew that they were originally substituted, as designed 
funereal memorials, in the room of such rude stones, as had mn, 
adorned the tombs of Ilus, and Achilles. 

They are described by our curious traveller Maundrell, in the 

Gollowing manner : 

I ̃ he one has the appearance of a tower, nthions -three feet in height: 
but consists merely, first of a single stone, as a pedestal, fifteen feet 
square, and ten feet high; then of a very tall vast stone, in form of 
a cylinder; and lastly of another stone at the top, cut in the chape 
of a cone, or rather of a multatgular pyramid. 

The other,* also resembles a tower : and consists first of a els 
stone as a pedestal, sixteen feet and a half square, and six feet high; 
having four very rudely carved figures, like lions, at the four cor- 
ners; and then of one other single, round, and tapering stone; round- 
ed, in such a manner at the top, as to be there in the form of an 
hemisphere: and this second stone has two rudely carved bands, or 
mouldings, running round near the higher part. Whilst the whole 
height of this pile is thirty feet. 

And a third structure, of the same kind, stands at the distance of 
about a furlong. All of them being a little to the south ward of the 
river Aradus; and about a quarter of a mile from the sea; and having 
sepulchral chambers, hewn out of the solid rock, under them; in 
which remain many long narrow cells, for the depositing of bodies. 
But whilst the Patriarchal custom of rearing pillars of stone, was 
thus changed in countries where arts multiplied, and civilization 
advanced; so on the other hand it was transferred, in its rudest mode 
into, and longer preserved in, the more barbarous regions. 

And amongst the instances that might be produced, of this; there 
is hardly any one more surprising, or curious, than that which is to 
be met with in Easter Island, in the South Seas: + where stone pil- 
lars, which Captain Cook calls a sort of statues, were found stand- 
ing, of twenty-seven feet in height. And it is remarkable, that in 


There are drawings of both, engraved in Maundrell's Travels, p. 21; and also in the 
Universal History, fol. ed. Vol. I. p. 396. + See Forster's Voyage, Vol. I. p. 593; 
and Cook's second Voyage, Vol. I. p. 284, 294, 296. Pl. XLIX. 
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the same place also, there were curious remains of masonry, without 
cement; of much the same kind with that ns has been 80 often 
met with of the antient-Britons. „ 

Perhaps I might also here, very well add, his e instance, 
in the Island of Tinian:“ although the writer of Lord Anson's voy- 
age conceived. the pillars there to have been formerly foundations, 
or supports of buildings now destroyed: for the representations of 
them by Sir Percy Brett, are more conformable to the idea of ew | 
* been Pillars of Memorial. | 
And we ought not to forget, that stones are nid to be get up in 
the island of Sou, or Saou, on the accession of every one of their 
kings. And that they have a solemn assembly, and a . at the re · 
spective stone, at each King's death. 1 5, 

Besides Pillars being placed for all these kind of purposes; it is 
undoubtedly too true, that, as on the one hand, the spots where 
such memorials were placed, became in a succession of ages con- 
secrated as it were to Solemn Public Meetings; f and to some Sacred 
Uses; (as we find religious assemblies were held, both at Gilgal, and 
at Mizpah): so, on the other hand, these memorials, through the 
corruption of succeeding ages, were sometimes made the occasions of 
idolatry.) And such kind of pillars were, in che end, even set up 
as objects of idol worship themselves. | 

But this was a sort of abuse, and horrid abonticiation; over lich 
it 18 better to draw a veil: and to leave it to perish in everlasting de- 
testation, and oblivion. And especially, as it is impossible now, to 
distinguish precisely, whick were which: and as the purpose of the 
present Inquiry is, merely to shew, what kind of Structures, and 
Memorials of various kinds, were reared, by those rude, first in- 
habitants of this Island, who were most probably less corrupted than 
many of their Successors; and who had not learned, to build any 
thing more than huts, as habitations for themselves: and preserved 
nearly n the earliest Patriarchal Usages. 


* Anzon's Venen 8v0. ed. p. 4d. W — 50 Vol. III. p. 6s 
1 See Judges, chap. XX. ver. 1. 3. Chap. xxi. ver. 1. 1 Samuel, chap. vii. ver. 5, 6. 16. 
Chap. x. ver. 8. Chap. xi. ver. 14, 15. $ 1 Kings, chap. xii. ver. 33. 
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CHAPTER III. 

4 | * 2 | 

CONCERNING CIRCLES OF MEMORIAL ; OF OBSERVANCES; AND 
OF OBSERVATION, | 


N 


Tu Remains that in the next place deserve our attention, after 
the first more simple ones; are those Circles of Memorial, and of Ob- 
servances; that are 80 often called erroneously, Druid Temples. 

That great Stones standing upright, were in the most antient 
times placed occasionally in groups, formed of several standing to- 
gether, merely by way. of Memorial; and having their numbers con- 
formable to some particular circumstances relating to the people 
who placed them; or to the occasion on which they were erected; 
seems to appear from what we read even in the first informations 
we have in the world; concerning the history of the Israelites: 
some of whose methods of recording great events, were perhaps per- 
mitted to be in conformity with still more antient usages, in order 
to have them the more extensively and universally understood. 
Thus, when the Law had been delivered to the people of Israel 
by Moses, at Mount Sinai, and had been written by Moses in a 
book; we are told, as the translation stands in our copy from the 
Hebrew,“ that Moses builded an altar under the hill, and twelve pil- 
lars according to the twelve tribes of Israel.” And the translation of 
the Seventy expressly calls them twelve Stones. | 

And when Joshua, with his whole army, and all the people, had 

passed over the river Jordan; whose waters had been dried up on 
that occasion in a miraculous manner; (probably by means of some 
earthquake, or convulsion, stopping those from the upper part ; 
whilst those below ran off, and fell away ;) we are told, that in con- 
sequence of the express appointment of the Almighty, Joshua com- 


manded twelve men + to take up twelve stones out of the midst of 
Jordan ; 


* See Exodus, chap. xxiv. ver. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. + Joshua, chap. iv. ver.1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
2 M 
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And those twelve stones which they took out of Jordan did Joshua 
PITCH in Gilgal. And he spalte unto the children of Hrael, saying. 
when your children Shall ast their fathers in time to come, Saying, 
what mean these stones? Then ye shall let your children know, saying, 
Lrael came over this Jordan on dry land. For the Lord your God dried 
up the waters of Jordan from before you, until ye were passed over, as the 
Lord your God did to the Red Sea, which he dried up from before us, 
until we were gone over : That all the people of the earth might know 
the hand of the Lord that it is mighty : that ye . Jour the Lord Jour 
God for ever. 

Now the word pitch, here dd in our en and the Greek 
word torngev, which we find in the Septuagint, seem plainly to indi- 
cate, that these stones were set up as pillars. Although, indeed, their 
being carried upon men's shoulders, shews, that they must perhaps 
have been but small, in comparison of some other pillars set up as 
memorials. It shews, however, that they were chosen of a shape 
and form fit for that purpose. And if they were indeed set up, in a 
group, as pillars; there is no form in which they can be conceived 
to have been placed; so likely, as that of a Circle. This has been 
remarked by Dr. Borlase ;+ who also concluded, that twelve such 
stone pillars were so placed, by Moses, near Mount Sinai, at the 
time of the giving of the Law, and of Moses's going up into the 
mountain; because it is said, ᷑ that, when he rose up early in the morn- 
ing, he builded an altar under the hill, and twelve pillars. Tt 
In the Septuagint, it must be confessed, the expression is such as 
not necessarily to imply any thing more, than that the altar was built 
with twelve stones. And it must also be acknowledged, that in the 
other instance mentioned, with regard to Joshua, we find Josephus 
saying, that Joshua built an altar of those stones, which all the 
gheads of the tribes had taken out of the deep; to be afterwards a 
Memorial of che division of the stream of the river.“ 

Which seems indeed, at first sight, to imply, that the altar was 
built with those very twelve stones; instead of their being set up 
as pillars. 0 | 


* Joshua, chap. iv. ver. 20 to 24. + Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 195. 
+ Exodus, chap. xxiv. ver. 4. || Antiquities of the Jews, book v. chap. i. 
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Yet, when we consider that, even in the Septuagint version of 
the Scripture, the Greek word used, expressly indicates that the 
stones were pitched, (or set up) in Gilgal; and not that they were 
placed to compose or form an altar: and that twelve other stones 
also, are expressly said to have been self ub, in Jordan itself, before 
the waters rose again, in its bed, to their usual height; it is much 
most reasonable to conclude, that these masses of rock were in both 
instances placed as pillars, according to the usage of the times; as 
a Memorial of this great event; rather than that they were so laid 
upon one another, as to form an altar. | 

It may further be added, that such a conclusion is greatly con- 
firmed, by what must have been the case on Mount Ebal, with re- 
gard to the stones set up there. 

For we read, in the Law, the command concerning them as fol- 
lows : 4 | | | 

1. ** It shall be on the day when you shall pass over Jordan unto 
„the Land, which the Lord thy God giveth thee, that thou shalt 
cet thee up great Stones, and plaister them with plaister. 

3. * And thou shalt write upon them all the words of this Law, 
** when thou art passed over, that thou mayest go in unto the Land 
** which the Lord thy God giveth thee, a Land that floweth with 
** milk and honey, as the Lord God of thy fathers hath promised 
** thee. 

4. Therefore it shall be when ye be gone over Jordan, that ye 
shall set uþ these stones which I command you this day, in Mount 
** Ebal, and thou shalt plaister them with plaister. 

5. And there shalt thou build an altar unto the Lord thy God, 
** an altar of stones: thou shalt not lift up any iron tool upon them. 1 

6. Thou shalt build the altar of the Lord thy God of whole 


stones: and thou shalt offer burnt offerings thereon unto the Lord 
thy God, 


* Joshua, chap. iv. ver. 9. + Deuteronomy, chap. xxvii. ver. 2, 3, 4, xc. 

It seems as if this injunction, repeated so often in the Law, that no iron tool should 
be lifted up upon the stones, whereof the altar of God was to be composed, was designed 
emblematically to impress upon our minds the awful and just consideration, that we can in- 
deed, at our best estate, render nothing unto God but an acknowledgment of his bounteous 


gifts; which we are so far from being able to add unto, or to improve to any effectual pur- 
pose, that we can hardly use them at all properly. 
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And thou shalt offer peace offerings, and shalt eat there, and 


" e before the Lord thy God. 
And thou shalt write upon the 4 all the words of 155 


96 oy very plainly.” | 

Whether the writing of the words of the Law, very plainly, could 
or could not be effect} without an iron tool, I will not presume to 
determine. But it is surely most evident, both from the circum- 
Stance that such writing was to be upon the stones; and from the 
command that they should be plaistered over with plaister ; that 
those stones could not be used, in this instance, for constructing the 
altar; on which both burnt- offerings were to be consumed, and peace- 
offerings offered. The words of the Law were to be written very 
plainly. And as there are exactly twelve precepts of the Law men- 
tioned in this chapter, which were to be written on these stones, with 
the twelve denunciations ; there is the strongest reason to conclude, 
that there were, in this instance, twelve pillars set up; and that 
there was a command, and a denunciation, written on each pillar. 

And however this matter may have been; here were, in each 
one of these instances, twelve stones placed as Stones of Memorial, 
designed to be referred to, as records, in after ages. 

We have a proof also of such sort of stone circles existing! in other 
parts of the East. For Chardin tells us,“ that between Tauris and 
Sultane, in Media, they saw on the left hand side of their road, 
great Rounds (or Circles) of free- stone, which the Persians say are 
marks that the Caous, or Kaous, the antient giants of the Persians, 
held their councils there, when they made war upon Media. It 
being the custom of those people, that each chieſtain who entered 
2 into the council should bring a stone with him, to serve him for 
a seat. But,“ says Chardin, ** the wonder consists in attending to 
the bulk of the stones; they being so large that eight men could 
hardly move any one of them ;+ and of such a kind of stone, that 


Voyages de Chardin, Tom. I. p. 192. ed. 1711. 

+ Surely we may be allowed to conclude, that on such an occasion, each Chieftain might 
be at liberty to employ as many of his men as he pleased, to convey such stone, by means 
of ropes, and poles, upon their shoulders. And I do not know that we are forbidden to 


annex the same idea, to the conveyance of the stones from the bottom of Jordan, by the 
command of Joshua. 
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they could not have been brought from ny on distance, than 

from mountains six leagues off.” 4 
We find therefore here, an account of Stone Circles; Which agrees 
exactly with the description of those in our own country. And their 
being referred by tradition to the time of che 2 OP hews 
they were of the highest antiquity. 
The corruptions of later ages, in other countries, as well as in 
Palestine“ and Syria, and Media, introduced undoubtedly much 
zuperstition, both as to the form, and the mode of placing such stones; 
and also as to certain dancgs, or solemn circuits (the invention of 
blind superstition) to be made round them. And hence, are de- 
rived the many variations in the form of the construction of Circles 
of rude Stone Pillars; which have given occasion to a great variety 
of learned and ingenious conjectures. With such 1 shall not in- 
terfere; but must plainly observe, that from what is recorded con- 
cerning the most antient usages; there can scarcely remain a doubt 
in the mind, but that some of these circles were used as Courts - or 
as places for electing Kings, and Governors, and for holding Coun- 
cilsg and for trying causes.—Some of them were for mere Memo- 
rials, of great re —Some were for making the superstitious 
walks, and turnings For dances three times round, so often mention- 
ed,* both by poets, and writers of old romances; and of which 
kind of dances, there are remains to be found, amongat the more 
zequestered tribes of modern rustics, in Scotland, in Ireland, and in 
America, even do this day.#—Some were for the exhibition of pub- 
lic Games, and Spectacles —And some for Sacriffces. 

And it may be remarked, that although the number of stones in 
these Circles is not uniformly the same: some being of nine stones; 


At the tame time, it may surely be allowed to be remarked; that as to each stone serv- 
ing for a scat. from its great bulk it could not so well serve for a seat to git upon; as for a 
station, at which to git. And the considering the matter in this light, will both illustrate 


many curious passages of antient history; and render everal curious remains of antiquity 
more intelligible. * 


* Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 129. N 


+ Thus in Martin's Description of the Western Isles (p. 248.) we read, that the natives 
of Collonsay Isle are accustomed, on their arrival in Oronsay Isle, to make a tour, un- ways, 
about the church. And in the Isle of Egg, there is a heap of stones, called Martin Dessil, 
about which the natives oblige themselves to make a tour round, un- ways, p. 277. 
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some of nineteen ; and some of many more; yet the most usual 
number of which they are found to have been composed,"is-twelve. 
There are also some of these circles, found to have been most N 
curiously and nicely erected, on geometrical Plans, 50 as to have either 
the chief entrances, or some particular stones, in a line facing the 
cardinal points of the heavens; * or at least only deviating therefrom 
in such manner, as may well be accounted for, either from the 
Ebene of the equinoctial points since their erection; or from 
the variation of tlie needle. Which circumstance induces me to 
add, with the more earnestness, one further conclusion, to the 
many that have been formed with regard to these circles: —a con- 
clusion, Which I am firmly persuaded deserves to have the $upport 
of more numerous and exact observations, on the very spots, than 
bo rn bare power to make | 
It is well-kriown; from the accounts given us by antient writers, 
that the British Druids were particularly well skilled in the science 
of astronomy ; as far as that science had been previously improved 
in those early ages; and that some further MB gs were even 
2 by themselves. NN 
Cesar, after having TIDY: us that the science 150 mode or 
education amongst the Druids in Gaul, was understood to be de- 
rived from the Druids in Britain, (where indeed they seem to have 
fixed, in the first instance, their principal establishment, on account 
of its retirement from the rest of the world; and on account of its 
security as an island; as they did afterwards, and finally, in An- 
glasey/: informs ds, + that · they taught many things to theif#scho-” 
lars concerning the Stars, and their motion; concerning the magni- 
tude of the world, and the regions of the earth; and TINT 
ng history of things.” | 
And Diodorus Siculus, spraking of the same persons, in Gaul, 
(whom according to the copies of his history that have come down 


x 10 
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* Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 105 —see also p. 115 Where it is remarked; that Dr. 
Stukeley found the Circles at Stone-kenge to be so placed, as to have the meridional diameter 
at the variation of between six and seven degrees to the East of the north. And those at 
Abury, $0 as to have that diameter out * the same ways” n 
own account in his h | 

+ De Bello Gallico, lib. Vi. Sect. 13." 
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to us, he r dee 2 190 m were en * 
and divines. 
And Strabo- Na divides the whole 100 of thiss . anly 
Scientific and learned men of the western regions of Europe,) into 
three classes; the Bards: the Teacſters, (or Prophets ;) and the Druids 
(properly so called) ;<8ays; the Bards sing Hymns, and compose 
Poems: — the Teackers, are those who officiate at the sacrifices; 
and speak concerning Natural History: and the Druids, besides 
Natural History, cultivate: MoraP Philosophy. And that they de- 
clare, that souls, and the world, are incapable of perishing by means of 
corruption : and tit fire and water shall at length prevail. + That is, 
if the words can have 1 g- well Serre Shall ene ops the 
neg he de non wiede elo 


8 


| trnqenow wu "Tore xa) x09 na Hoy. 


5 . ! to give the traniclation of hg as nedrly 
ad closely;as possible, as it stands in the original Greek; and the 
rather; because it is so very remarkable, on account of its con- 
gruity with the first traditions of mankind, as recorded in geh 
and even with doctrines of Revelation afterwards delivered. 

Me see therekbre, that the body of the then only learned men, in 
ng parts, commonly called Druids; (from whom even Pytha- 
goras is apprehended to have obtained some useful information, if 
not the best part of his knowledge,) I were acquainted, in a degree, 
both with some certain Res of Natural es kth and with 
Astronomy. 

And as the "IM beben could neither be ape 6 nor indeed 
be madè᷑ at all useful, without some sort of Instruments for Observalion, 
however rude or rough such might have been; or without some 
means of determining certain particular points in the heavens; we 
may fairly suspect, and indeed almost positively conclude, when 
we actually find certain of the great perpendicular stones, in so many 


of these Druidical Circles 80 at carefully placed in, or near the 


* 
* Diodorus, lib. v. 213, p- 354. And see a learned Note concerning this name, in the 
edition of Wesselingius, + Strabo, lib. iv. Paris ed. 197. p. 302, ed. Amst. 


t Strom, lib. i. p. 357. Borlase, p. 74. Alexander Polyhistor in Clemens Alexan- 
drinus expressly says, that Pythagoras heard both the Druids, and the Brachmans. 
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meridian of the spot; whilst others are placed as cautiously exactly 
to the east and west of the centre; and that the rest 3 placed 
obviously with as great care) are yet set at very and strangely un- 
equal distances in the periphery of the Circle ; we may, I Say, fairly 
suspect, that all these were 80 placed, with real design, to answer 
the purpose of rude astronomical instruments; in a manner some 
what similar to the use of the Azimuth Compass; and of the Astro- 
laber and might answer the end, at least as well as the Azimuthal 
Horizon, destribed by Father Le Comte; which was uo magulfi- 
cently, and 80 FRE et n the direction of =; 3 
in China. r Weis In 8 n * 

Part of the intent might 15 thes bn looking ki ts 1 
wo of two oppggite stones in thes circle, certain 9 
points, either in the horizon, or at certain elevations above it, might 
at fixed times be marked out: from whence an observer might be 
enabled to ascertain precise points in the ecliptic or zodiac; and to 
ascertain more easily the varying distances of the planets from cer - 
tain fixed tam; n er by 2 means, youu better e geg 
motions. | 

At lean ouch ue . ie od to ascertain ths 
identical places of the rising and setting of certain fixed stars: and to 
preserve the knowledge of the times of their rising, and setting, 
throughout the year; even nnn Win n to the zun, 
2 became invisible. 

At the same time also, by means of the different heights 51 the 
stone pillars, certain and different altitudes, both in the meridian, 
and in azimuths, might be observed in the heavens ; ang, though 
rudely, yet with some degree of precision be determined, by an 
observer standing at the opposite corresponding stone, on the verge 
of the circle (that is, at the opposite end af the diameter,) and having 
his eye placed at a determinate height from the ground, either by 
means of a staff, or of some known mark in the side of the stone. 
They might also, by means of the combined effect of the relative 
position gf the shadows of the several stones, (which, when com- 
pared with the situation of the stones chemselves, would be varying 


4 


Account of China, p. 66. 
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almost every minute,] the more accurately distinguish the hours, 
or portions of the day: and cause the Sun, and also the Moon, to 
become the more useful, for that very purpose, for which we are 
tald in Holy Writ, the two great luminaries. ofthe. heavens were 
ordained; that is to be Jer agr. an der seasons, and fon days; 
and ,years.* $2.24 Jas NN bat e en DEMO nobel i 
It would be nat unworthy the attention of some good practical 
astronomer, in order the more fully to ascertain this matter, to take 
accurately the bearings of the opposite stones in some of those circles 
which remain in the best state: and to compare those -bearings 
with the corresponding parts of the horizon of the place, upon a 
globe; and to observe how such parts were intersected by the paral- 
lels of declination of some of the most remarkable fixed Stars, at 
their rising, and setting: making at the same time due allowance 
for the precession of the eme during theJapes exhes of two, 
ar; three, thousand ears. Betis el 01,1192 iet 
We might, by that means, ns discover, almost wich preci- 
sion, what the astronomical;skill of the antient Druids really was; 
and what: was the more immediate purpose of their observations. 
And this I venture to mention; although I am well aware, that 
in the latter days of Druidism the grossest superstition, and igno- 
rance, was become 80 prevalent, that even some of th ose actually 
called Cerrig Bruadhm, or Astronomers' "Stones, might be stupidly reared 
without: the: least regard. to those FRO nen. Abick. 10 
original use required. i 

Some it is probable on be Mnrovered of an eber 105 more 
cautious construction, chat would e the designed priya) 
use. . 4.5 D 203) Hing BL ein 345 

And in conformity to. these ideas it may further be 33 
that most of che very distinguished Druidical circles are med 
on eminences, commanding a free and extensive horizon. 
Thus, one of them 1 Is situated near the high summit of Cader 
tris, or Caer-Edris, in Merionethshire ; and is even to this day 
called Cerrig Brudyn, or the Astronomers Stones, or Circle. on be- 
holding which it ought to be remembered, that it is allowed by all 


' - * «aa : * ; * 
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* Genesis, chap. i. ver. 14. 
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the most learned,“ that the antients denoted Astronomy itself by 
he namt Zdris: a name attributed to Henock, n has 
ever been deemed the first founder of that Science. 
There is also a circle of stoties in Caermarthenshire, which: chere 
is very great reason to think/answered the same sort of purpose. It 
is erected on a mountain near Nil y maen Lund, and is called:Buarth 
Arthur; or Meineu'Gwyr.+' The diameter of this circle is about sixty 
feet: and the stones are extraordinary rude; pitched, on end; at 
uncertain intervals; of three; four; or six feet; and being from three 


to six feet high. Only fiſteen are standing; and, at least seven or 
eight seem tb have been carried off. The entrance, for about three 


yards, is guarded on each side by lower or smaller stones contiguous 
to each other: and opposite to this avenue, at the diatznce of n 


ame stand three other large rude stones. 


And the well known circles of stones, at Stanton Drew, in Selva 
een seem to have been designed for astronomical- observations, 
and for superstitious rites conjointly, The principal one there, 
forms, Iike chat at Stone Henge, in reality a sort of ellipsis, of about 
en 1. 260 an. ad e e circle. And there n 
| 1 {34 ua 12 B h 

N. 3 $4. MP rr Feb x tac ir bore 
of he Druids in Astronomy, and the degree of science which, according to Czxar's account, 
they had attained unto, notwithstanding the rudeness of their instruments; as also that of the 
Chaldeans;” and such ideas of dividing time, by means of observing the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, as are found to have been preserved either in Egypt, or in India, or even 
in Peru, as well as ig Britain; may best be accounted for, by dedueing the: first origin 
of che whale, from a. circumstance, the memorial whereof, we find from Josephus, was 
preserved by an antient tradition amongzt the Jews —that che most religious of the long 
lived Antediluvian Fathers, who were the most direct descendants of Seth, had employed 


much of their time in putting together successive astronomieal obceryations; the remem. 


branes of the fit of which had been preterved bythe poeterity of Sn. | 

| Anid benee pathapswe inay tha raj Gh account for the reverence) atached wall who 
were killed in zuch kind of science, in the barbarous ages of the world: and for the usual 
connection which chose possessed of such knowledge, like the Magi, and the Druids, and 


| the Egyptian Priests, and Bramins, ever have had both wich legislation and government. 


Jocephus, convintently with zuch tradition, even goes 80 far as'to intimate, (Antiq. Jud. 
Ub. i. 'cap:'3. 866."9;) dit Alinighty God afforded those first ancestors of mankind a longer 
time of life, because of their virtuous exertions; and because of the good use they, made of 


their time, in astronomical and geometrical discoveries ; for which a long period of life was 
necessary. 


+ Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 310 
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cautiously placed nearly on each side of the meridian ; two at the 
one und, for à sort of observer's index, and two at the other, as if 
designed for leading sights to direct the eye to certain points in the 
heavens equally distant, a little to the east and west of the south: and 
$0 in like manner two to the east, and one on the west side for an 
index; a if to observe the rising of certain stars and planets. The 
rest of the stones of this circle are at most umegual distances; but 
yet apparently fixed in their situations with great circumspection. 
Within the circuit appears, lying on the ground, à great altar stone, 
as at Stone Henge, placed towards the east; and at some distance 
on the outside of the circle, in the same direction, is a great and 
high stone of memorial. All these circumstances should be wm 
in mind; to compare them with other remains of a similar kind. 
The stones in general are in height, from 8 to 14 feet; which 
would lead the eye of an observer to à considerable height in any 
azimuth circle; and from 6 to 8 or lo broad; and s or 4 feet thick. 
Near adjoining to this great circle of stones, are two other smaller 
ones, which seem plainly to have been mere appendages to this. 

And not far off, towards the north-east, on an high hill, is an 
antient fortress containing about thirty acres; called Stanton Bury ; 
which appears to have been British; 'whilst at the same time a num- 
ber of barrows, on the top of Mendip hill, point out the former re- 
sidenoe of many Britons, and W 2 15 rank, in these ns! 
as well as near Stone -Henge. '' | 

Thus much for Astronomical Civelas: 2=—AS Saad rest, there would 
be no end hardly of enumerating the many curious remains, which 
might be named, to illustrate the general observations concerning 
such circles having been designed, for superstitious dances, and 
other superstitious rites ; for courtꝭ of judicature; for inaugura- 
tions; and for councils. Whilst yet, at this distance of time, it is 
impossible for us to ascertain precisely which were which. 
For illustration therefore of their general appearance solely, 1 


shall only add one or two representations, and Aa few- general 
pO 


6 Plans and Views T6 44 may be seen in Gough's 8 vol. I. p- 81. 


Wood's Description of Bath, P+ 147, 159, And somewhat more correctly in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for 1785, p. 762; 
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Pl. M. Fig. 1.. represents the plan of a Druidical Circle, on the 
kill of Hades, in the Highlands of Scotland; of which MraAn- 
derson gives us a very curious account; informing us at the same 
time, that there are several others, in that country, which he has exa- 
mined; and that they are for the most part placed upon an emĩinence, 
and usually on that side of it which declines towards the south; 
and seem to haye been all formed after one sort of en with "a 
variation i n, ennie inf ebe A938 194 

This on Fiddess hill, is forty-six feet in Ane i chalet 
of nine long stones marked G, placed on end, in circular form, at dis- 
tances nearly; equal, but not exactly so. The area E, within this 
circle, is smooth, and somewhat lower than the ground around it. 
By this means. and by means of a small bank carried quite round be- 
tween the stones, which is still a little higher than the adjacent ground 
on the outside; the'circular area has been most distinctly defined. 
Between two stones that are nearest the meridian line, on the south 
side of the area, is laid on its side, a long stone (A]; at each end of 
which are placed two other stones, smaller than any of those that 
form the outer circle. These are a little within the circle and at a 
somewhat greater distance from one another. And still further 
within the line are placed two other stones; which; with the two 
former, are marked DDD in che Plan. Behind, or rather within 
the large stone, the earth is raised something more than a foot higher 
than the rest of the Circular Area; this is shewmat (B). Mr. An- 
derson-coneeives this eminence to have been the station of some offi- 
ciating Priest or Druid, at some solemn rites. But it Was surely 
rather the seat of the pr esiding Judges. And at is material to add. 
that of the many circles of stones which. Mr. Anderson examined, 
he observed there was not the mark of any tool upon any of them 
and that they were seldom less than d or 8 feet in lengtli, 77 rather 
in height), and usually about 10 or 12, and sometimes 16. 
And in the shire of Nairn, be gays, where thin: eee mich 
abound, helsav some structures of this kind, where the stones almost 
touched one another all round: [> 


ts i come wil these accounts, Dr. Garden: informs v us, 1 ; that 
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in the north parts of Scotland there are many of these circles of 
large, tall, unpolished stones, set upon one end; most frequently 
consisting of one circle only; and of stones at nearly equal dis- 
tances; but sometimes having towards the south, or south-east, a 
large broad stone standing on edge, and filling up the whole space 
between two of the stones; and sometimes having an inward circle 
of smaller stones; and in one instance, which he saw, A rr three 
concentric circles. 
Mr. Pennant also mentions having seen some remarkable 8 
ties of a similar kind in the Isle of Arran.“ N 
There are, he says, on the plain of Tormore, the remains of four 

circles in a line, extending north east by south- west; very few of 
the stones indeed ate standing to perfect the inclosure; but those 
that do remain shew what each circle was, and are of a great size, 
and stand remote from one another. One of them is even 15 feet 
high, and 11 feet in circumference. And on the outside of these 
circles are two others; one whereof differed from all he had before 
seen, consisting of a double circle of stones, and a mound within 
the lesser circle. | 

And about a mile from Connel, + in the neighbourhood of the 
Bay of Mull, near the site of what is supposed to have been a British 
town ; he also saw another Druidical circle, formed of round stones 
placed close together, inclosing an area 26 feet in diameter, and hav- 
ing an erect pillar 7 feet high, about tho distance of 10 feet from the 
outside. 


And in Wales, as indeed we might Ly expect, he met 
with still more perfect remains. 

For in the neighbourhood of Cors-y-Gedol, on a flat plain, in the 
mountainous country surrounding Snowdon, are two remarkable 
circles; the first about 56 feet in diameter, formed of piles of loose 
stones, with upright columns placed at five yards distance from each 
other, in pairs, so as nearly to divide the circle in four parts: and 
the other, about thirty yards distance, formed of several upright 
stones, among smaller, but placed with less regularity ; never- 
theless in such a manner, that design, not chance, seems certainly 


Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 180. + Ibid. p. 357. 
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to have directed the founders of these ane in 1 the n of 
= every one of the- columnar stones. 
| bg e ee, mer _—_ on o the ade of an hill akoare 
some great Cromlechs. 
Near Clenenney; in the e ry on Bulck Onan 
is a fine Druidical circle, consisting still of thirty-eight stones. 
And at a mile's distance, and within sighit of this, abovePenmorys 
is another. 110 
In Cumberland also, ndt far from Keewick;/on ihe: summit of a 
1 and high hill, is an oval circle about chirty- ſour yards from 
north to south, and near thirty from east to west, formed of forty 
stones, many of which are now fallen down, some in ward, and others 
outward; and having on the north side two larger than the rest, 
standing five feet and a half above the soil; and having also, on 
the east side, à small rectangular . parted off by ten angst p 
where seems to have been the alta. el 
An 'Derbyshire also, on: Harile Moor, is a Druid circle, consist - 
ing at present only of six stones; one of which is 17 feet high. 
But there is reason to conclude, that it consisted originally of nine 
stones. This has been well described, and represented, by Major 
Rooke ; || who has also given a good representation of another circle 
of nine stones, on Stanton Moor near Rowter, which had a single 
stone standing at 34 yards west from it; and seems also to "ye 
had another single stone, originally placed in the centre. | 
And it may be observed, that these circles, so containing a eingle 
stone in the centre, seem above all others to have been designed for 
civil and legal solemnities; and for inaugurations; and for holding 
| of councils, (the King, or Chieftain, according to the most antient 
usage, standing by the pillar, in the midst, and the great officers 
standing by their respective pillars, in their proper stations around 
him.) And of these circles, one of the most complete seems to be 
that described by Borlase, at Boscawen-un, in Cornwall,“ of which, 


Journey to Snowdon, p. 110. + Tour in Wales, Vol. II. p. 189. 
t Pennant s Tour in Scotland, and Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 38. and PI. I. ig. 1. 
There is a view also of this circle in the Antiquarian Repertory. Vol. I. p. 239. 
In the Archaeologia, Vol. VI. p. 113. 
Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 205. 
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therefore; I shall borrow the representation, Pl. IV. fig. 2. = order | 
to convey a general idea of their appearance. 

A great stone also is sometimes placed in the centre, 3 de- 
signed to have been a sort of tribunal to stand upon; or, at least for 
the principal person to stand near unto it; of which there is a most 
remarkable instance in the centre of a great circle of stones,“ at 
Classerness, in Lewis, one of the Western Isles. 

And in the same Western Islands, where on account of their 
sequestered situation, many primæval, and antient custo ms, and 
superstitions, have been preserved longer than in other parts; we 
find also remains of the Crouming, or Inauguration stone. 

For in the Island of Ila there was fixed a large stone, 7 feet 
square, in which there was a cavity or deep impression made, to 
receive the feet of Maci- Donald, who was crowned king of the Isles 
standing in this stone; and swore that he would continue his vassals 
in the possession of their lands; and do exact justice to all his sub- 
jects; and then his father's sword was put into his hand; and the 
bishop of Argyle, and seven priests anointed him king, in presence 
of all the heads of the tribes in the Isles and Continent: and at the 
same time an orator rehearsed a catalogue of his ancestors. 

Here also che high court of judicature sat, consisting of fourteen; 
to whom there was an appeal from all the courts in the Isles; and the 
eleventh share of the sum in debate was due to the principal judge. 

We have here, therefore, a most remarkable instance of the pre- 
servation of antient customs, which seem to have been derived from 
Druidical times, coæval with the erection of the circles of stones. 

And on this occasion it cannot but be recollected, that in confor- 
mity to these kind of antient usages, there were furious and de- 
structive wars continually raging in Ireland, between the family of 
O Donnel and the family of the O*Neals, from age to age, even 
down to the time of king James, merely in order to acquire domi- 
nion over the county of Donegall, by virtue of obtaining the cere- 
mony of inauguration, attended by a sort of popular election, to be 
performed at a stone near NMilmacrenan. 7 


* Martin's Description of the Western Islands, p. 9. + Ibid. p. 241. 


t Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 639. The savage character and ideas of these chieſ- 
tains to the last is described by Speed, p. 863. 
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And Spencer does not hesitate to affirm, that it was a con- 
tinued custom amongst the Irish, presently after the death of any 
of their chief lords, or captains; to assemble themselves to a place 
generally appointed, and known to them, to choose another in his 
stead; where, says he, for the most part they do not elect the eldest 
son, but the next of blood that is the eldest and worthiest. And, on 
that occasion, they use 10 place kim upon a stone, placed commonly 
upon an hill. In some of which stones, says Spencer, I have seen 
formed and engraven a foot; which they say was the measure of their 
lirst captain's foot; whereon he standing received an oath to pre- 
serve the customs of the country, and had a wand delivered unto 
him by a proper officer, with which in his hand, descending from 
the stone, he turned himself round, n bags tO _ nd 
back warxed.. | 

Of the original custom of chieftains — on oertain Node oc- 
casions, by a pillar, or at, or upon We- v stone, there are "WR 
many most antient proofs, on record; 1 | 

Thus, we are told, that when Abimelech was ad Hevated to 
this Regal Dignity, that he was made King, by the Pillar that was in 
Skeckem ;+ which: celebrated pillar was the same great stone that had 
been set up by Joshua under an oak 3 and which therefore was 
called, as the original words imports, and as it is rendered in the 
margin of our Bibles, tke-Oak of the Pillar : or as the * 7 
renders it, the Oak of the Station. 
And even when Saul was made King d. there was some wa com- 
3 with this custom; for we read that it was at Gilgul that the 
kingdom was confirmed to him; at which place were the celebrated 
stones before mentioned, pitched by Joshua, as it should seem, in a 
circle: and near which was also an altar unto the Lord. 

Come, and let us go to Gilgal, said Samuel to the People, || and renew 
the Kingdom there. 

And all the people went to Gilzal, and there they made Saul 
King before the Lord in GAL: and there they sacrificed sacrifices of 


peace offerings before the Lord: and there Saul and all the men of Prael 
rejoiced greatly. 


© L Eatrange' s ed, of Spencer's Works, p. 203. + Judges, chap. ix. ver. 6. 
t Joshua, chap. xxiv. ver. 26. | 1 Samuel, chap. xi. ver. 14. 15, 
Ea 
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And again at Gilgal it was, that the people were called together 
after Saul to fight against the Philistines.* At a time when it is very 
remarkable they were so ill armed and provided with weapons, 
that none had swords, or spears, except those who were more im- 
mediately about the persons of Saul, and Jonathan. + 

So again, when Adonijah was by the assistance of Joab and Abia- 
thar intended to be raised to the Throne; and attempted to be pro- 
claimed King of Israel; it was by the Stone of Zpheleth, which is by 
Enrogel ;t where he assembled his brethren and 1 and made 
a great feast on the occasion. 

And in like manner, in conformity with this sort of more antient 
usage, even after the building of the Temple, we are told, that 
Jehoash, after he had been preserved from being slaughtered in his 
infancy by Athaliah, and had been some years secreted by the 
Priest Jehoida in the House of the Lord, when at last he was 
brought forth to recover the kingdom, stood by a Pillar, As THE 
MANNER WAs, and the Princes and those that blowed the trumpets 
by him; and there he took the oath, and had the crown put upon 
his head. 

And Josiah, when, on a most remarkable wad solemn occasion, he 
had renewed to the Jews the knowledge and the teaching of the law; 
in a great assembly of the nobles, and of the people in the Temple, | 
Stood by a Pillar, and made a Covenant before the Lord. 

And as we have this testimony concerning the usage, of standing 
by a Stone, or. Pillar ; 80 have we also testimony concerning the 
solemn use of Stone Circles —For Cæsar has told us, concerning the 
Gaulish Druids, © whom he says were imitators of the British 
«+ Druids, and derived from them their customs and science ;”** that 
at a certain time of the year ** they sat in a certain Consecrated Place : 
to which all that had controversies came from every part around, 
and submitted to their judgments and decrees. And that they 
determined concerning all disputes, publick and private; con- 
** cerning murder; concerning the rights of inheritance ; and con- 
** cerning the boundaries of land.” 


_—y Samuel, chap. xiii. v. 4. + Ibid. ver. 22. 2&4 Kings, chap. i. ver. 9. 
$ 2 Kings, chap. xi. ver. 14, 17. bid. chap. xxiii. v. 3. 
** De Bello Gallico, lib. vi. sect. 13. | 
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And Epiphanius, who was born and lived in-Syria, also diveribes 
an open Cirque, as à place of prayer, formed by the antient Samari- 
tans; (which Cirque is with great 3 referred to, by the author 
of the Louthiana.) * | 

And it ought by no means to be forgotten, that Homer, in his 
fine description of the Shield of Achilles, represents the elders of a 
nation, (when assembled on occasion of a- murder, and to decree 
whether a fine should be allowed in such an instance, or not ;) as 
sitting in a ring, on stones, (or at sfones/ in a sacred place. Which 
description Pope thus hte and * turns into bur- 
er | | 

On seats ts stone within the sacred a 

The Rev'rend Elders nodded o'er the case; 

Alternate, each th' attesting sceptre took, 

And rising solemn each his sentence spoke. 

Two golden talents lay amidst, in sight, 

The prize of him who best adjudged the right. | 
Hiad, book xviii. I. 585. 

But whoever wha the trouble to consult the original, will find a 
much more dignified description ; which, whilst it agrees with the 
use of the circle of stones on these occasions, on the one hand; agrees, 
also on the other, with an antient custom that has passed over into 
America, and is preserved amongst several of che Indian nations, of 
delivering a sort of sacred sceptre, in regular order, to him who was 
to anne in council: for the literal translation of the lines in Ho- 
mer, i is | 
Kiguxes d don Lady tgiroor of dt yigovlec 
ElaT i Karoo. Nido, i tvi xνο = 
ere d xngUxov & xc | Hor iegopchv oy, 
T oiow Exei / fiooov, auorCndic 6 Hhnato. 


Neiro d dy ts nba 09 xD rdlavle, 
To Gopty, & nerd roc 2 ira eixn. 


The Heralds at length appeased the populace. And the Elders Sat o 
(or at) ROUGH HEWN STONES, within @ SACRED CIRCLE. And held in 


their hands the sceptral rods of the loud proclaiming Heralds. 
* Louthiana, book iii. p. 10. + Iliad, lib. viii. ver. 503, Kc. 
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To which {or on receiving which) they then rose from their seats; and 
in alternate order gave judgment : whalst in the midst lay two talents of 
gold, to be bestowed on him, who, WITH THESE, Should — the 
righitest sentence. | 

That is, ent on ne the Sceptral rod should propose the bet 
Decree. 

And as to the Aimee Cadwallader Colden* tells us; that, at a 
conference, the Sachem, or Indian Chief who presides, has a bundle 
of small sticks in his hand: and as soon as the speaker has finished 
any one article of his speech, he gives a stick to another Sachem, 
who is particularly to remember that article; and so when another 
article is finished, he gives a stick to another, to take care of that 
other; and so on. 

Exactly similar to which, is s the account given by Hennepin of the 
Iroquois; t amongst whom their President, or Speaker, in the midst 
of an assembly consisting of forty-two old Indians, having several 
little pieces of wood laid on the ground before him, took up each of 
them in due order, and held it in his hand, as long as he was 
answering to each Os article of _ proposals that had been 
made, 

This holding of the 5sficks, surely seems exactly conformable to 
Homer's Elders receiving the Herald's sceptral rods, and then with 
them in the hand, beginning each to pronounce judgment. 

And I must add, that as all these assemblies seem to have been held 
by the Chieftains sitting in a circle; so there is an account in Picart's 
Religious Ceremonies, $ of the manner in which the Calumet, or 


* See his curious Account of the Five Indian Nations of Canada, p. 100. 

+ Consistently with the account of the rods here mentioned by Colden, in Canada, Be- 
verley in his History of Virginia, p. 157, informs us, that the native Indians of Virginia 
had a tobacco pipe, bigger than those for common use, in each community; adorned with 
wings and feathers — and other ornaments; and that when strangers came amongst 
them, either as friends or enemies, they filled this pipe with tobacco, before the face of the 
strangers, and lighted it; and the chief Indian took the pipe, and taking two or three whiffs, 
presented it to the hands of the chief stranger, who, if he came in peace, took it, and present- 
ed it to the next man of the district: but if it were refused, it was a sign of war. An account, 
which it is surely almost impossible to read without bringing to mind the origin of the use 
of the Caduceus of Mercury. 

+ Hennepin's new Discovery of a vast Country in America, p. 58. 

Religious Ceremonies, Vol. III. p. 93, and Pl. I. p. 75. 
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Pipe Rod, passes from hand to hand, in such a FIRE in an bh 
of the Canadian, and Missisißhi Indians, previous to their going to 
war, or undertaking any great enterprize: and also an account of a 
Calumet dance, at the same time. And he has given us two repre- 
sentations ; one of this Missisippian Calumet; and one of the Virgi- 
nian Calumet. 

And that the holding these pipes, and rods, in their hands Was 
gevigned to assist and strengthen the memory on the occasion, by a 
certain association of ideas, may be concluded, not only from the 
account given by Cadwallader Colden ; but also from a usage which 
we find still retained by other barbarous Indians, in the South Seas. 
For Mr. Forster informs us, that Makine, or Hedeedee, who went 
once round the South Pole with Captain Cooke, and Auf; made 
use of a bundle of small sticks as a journal. 

Io return to other proofs of Elders, and Senators sitting on stones 
(or al stones in council, or to decree justice, in the most antient 
times; we have still another most remarkable one, in Homer: 

When Alcinous assembled his council; they sat, we are told, by 
the sea side; (and therefore manifestly in the open air) 41 97540; 
Nhe, T which I should translate, on plain heum stones (or rather at 
ous heum Stones) ; ; though Pope is pleased to translate it, 


Then to the Council seat they bend their way, 
And fill the shining Thrones along the bay. 


Other instances might be produced. And those his with to 


pursue this inquiry further, will find several curious facts mention- 
ed by various authors. 


They will also find, in antient writings, many tending to shew 
even the continuance of the use of stone circles, on various occa- 
sions; as of public inaugurations, and of councilsg even so late as 


* See also Hennepin's Discovery, p. 95. 

+ Fornter's ene. Vol. I. p. 530, 601, 311, 421, &c t Odymey, book viii. line 6. 

That the preposition zei with a dative case, dixniies full as properly at, meaning, at 
a certain station; as on, or upon ;—is obvious from a variety of passages that might be cited ; 
as id Tora, and ini Jaruocy, cited by H. Stephens from T kucydides : and as z NUni, 
and er; dp, cited also by him, from Homer, and Aristophanes,—See H. Stephens, fol. i. 
p. 1210, 1211; and Vigerus de Idiotismis, p. 602. 
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the fourteenth century: in the northern parts of mne in 
—— in Denmark; and in the Western Isles 
Suach Circles also, without any positive record of their use, are io 
be met with in Iceland; in Shetland; and in the Isle of Man; where 
they are even called by a name that plainly indicates a Forum, or 
place of Justice: And in the Marquisates of Brandenburgh; the 
Dutchy of Brunswick Lunenburgh, and other parts of Germany. 
And in Scandinavia, and in Norway they are to be met with again. 
All which only tends to prove, that the Norwegians, and Danes, 
and Germans, derived similar usages with the Britons, from the 
same remote, common, and primitive ancestors: but does no more 
lead us to conclude that any of these structures in Britain (several of 
which appear in parts of che island where the Danes never came) 
were the works of the Danes; as some writers have hastily sup- 
posed; any more than that those in eee and ee 1 
Germany, were the works of the Britonns 

They were merely works, consistent with as usages, of chew 
primitive ancestors, from whom the people, in * _ ceveral 
countries, were equally descended. * . 40 [2169 7107 ee 

And there is a circumstance, the mention 9 chight not to 
be omitted, on this occasion; which is, that in conformity with the 
idea of Circular stones being originally, by antient custom, properly 
connected with the administration of justice; the Phareans, in 
Greece, in the middle of their Forum, erected _O_ cubes of Stone 
round their Mercurius Agoræus. 

The Circles designed particularly, by ths Britöns, bor "Y super- 
stitious Turnings round, and Dances, cannot perhaps at this distance 
of time be precisely ascertained, or distinguished, from the others 
appropriated to the administration of justice. But these superstitious 
observances themselves, are well known to have continued in use, 
amongst the descendants of the antient Britons, * even down to 
very late ages. 1 | BE Abe 


* Borlaze's Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 205. Wormius, p. 87, 90. 

+ Worm. Mon. Dan. P- 68. Keysler, p. 78. + Borlase's Antiquities of 
Cornwall, p. 193. 5 $ Dalhbery, L. iii. tab. 280. 

Pausan. Acha, lib. vii. c. 22 TY | 

See the Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 127, 128, 129, 130, 131. 194, 
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And it deserves to be well noticed, again on this occasion, what a 
striking and remarkable conformity is to be found in the manners of 
all those called aboriginal people, in every part of the earth, as to 
some certain usages; which therefore she their original connec- 
tion with the few patriarchal families ho first repeopled this globe: 
whose superstitions were en to an enormous PR even be- 
fore the days of Abraham, Vo nt en 

For whilst we meet with there Circles v of stones in 80 0 "—_— 
of Europe; and are acquainted with such striking remains of super- 
stitious Turnings round, and Dances, in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and in many Northern parts of Europe; we find nearly the same 
sort of observance actually kept up, till within a 100 few eee 
amongst the Virginian nn in America. 

Beverley informs us, concerning them that Few Sang: is 
zometimes performed by: a great number. & people: the dancers 
forming a ring, and moving round a circle of carved; posts, that are set 
up for that purpose; each dancer having his rattle in his hand, or 
his bow and arrows; or his tomahawk. They also dress themselves 
up, for this purpose, with branches of trees. And thus they proceed, 
dancing and singing, with all the antick postures they can invent. 
380, concerning the customs of the Indians of Canada, and the 
Missisipi, La Houtan informs us, that on their reception of ambas- 
sadors, or foreigners, who come with the Calumet, or Pipe of Peace ; 
some young people advance forwards, and range themselves in an 
oval form: and as the foreigners advance forwards, they all dance 
together, and make another oval, round the officer who bears the 
Calumet. And this dance continues about half an hour: after 

which they conduct the foreigners to the banquet. 7 

So a strange ceremony of the Caribbee Indians is described 21 
8 their Priests Pretend to inspire them with courage. Which 
ceremony consists, in their singing and dancing in a Circle, with 
great agitation ; after which, three or four of their Priests rush into 
the circle, and with a gourd bottle tied at the end of a stick, or with 
a long reed allen with tobacco, blow upon them. - 


* History of Virginia, p. 191. + See an Account of this in the Religious Cere- 
monies, Vol. III. p. 91. + Ibid. p. 162. * 
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In other more civilized countries also, the nn danges, 
and Turnings round of the Dervises, still retained as a sort of reli-. 
gious ceremony in the East, seems to have been derived from most 
antient superstitious rites, in those countries, in use long before the 
time of Mahomet ;. as well as the reverence for the Caaba at Mecca: 
which we know was an object of Ge . nun den 
ages before Mahomet was born. eb 

And whilst we read of the badges, which ek Indian FR 0 
Dancers hold in their hands, together with branches of trees, on 
performing these ceremonies in America; it is almost impossible 
not to call to mind the Druidical misletoe, and oak branches, used 
by the Britons, on all n occasions, as well: as their ava 
Hieber Ny 

On the whole; b we ll not a from FR truth, if we 
ſaber those Circles, where the stones are placed uniformly at equal 
didtances, and are of no great magnificence in point. of bulk ; though tov 
high to sit upon; to have been designed for these sort of Celebrations: 
ist those, where the stones are carefully placed at unequal intervals, 
with two opposite ones placed nearly in a meridian, line; and those other 
circles which have Pillars, obviously placed with great care towards the 
east and west ; were designed for the more important purposes of Astro- 
nomical Observations: and that those which have an high stone in the 
centre f many smaller ones, were for Public Assemblies, and Councils: and 
lose, where all the stones are rather. Low ; for Courts of Judicature. 

A fine Circle, consisting of thirty-eight stones, near Clenenney, 
in North Wales, not far from Penmorva, which is only just men- 
tioned by Mr. Pennant ; + deserves to be well examined. 

And so also does a Druidical Circle of stones in the shire of Angus, 
in Scotland, near the celebrated camp of Readykes, f on Garnie Hill 
in the neighbourhood of which distinguished spot, it seems evident 
from a variety of circumstances most fully considered by the Earl 
of Buchan, the war with the Romans was put an end to, by the 


* Thevenot, book i. chap. 40. Ricault, book ii. chap. 13. Tournefort, in his Letter 
xiv. Religious Ceremonies, Vol. VII. p. 109. See also Motraye's Travels, Vol. I. 
p- 236. + Tour in Wales, Vol. II. p. 189. 

+ See a slight plan of the Circle, with that of the Camp, from Lieut. Gen, Melvill's 
Drawings, in Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 409. 
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rel * l "oy Stag over IN 100 the Caledo- 


man army. 2 


And as to FIT Gaicles, a FIR wy Ligul Solemaities; 
one has been already just mentioned, as still preserved by its re- 

mote situation in one of ny min * Le Wr or n 
Bland. : | | 
We find tins. at 8 few ay ite stones, 50 or 7 
feet high, and about 2 feet each in breadth, placed in the form of 
an avenue, the breadth of which is 8 feet, and the distance be- 
tween each stone 6. There is a single stone set up at the entrance of 
this avenue; and at the other extreme part, which is the south end, 
stands a Circle of twelve stones, of equal distance, and height, with 
the former thirty-nine. In the centre of this circle is one great 
stone 18 feet high, of an odd irregular form, like the rudder of a 
ship; concerning which the tradition of the country still is that, in 
the times of Heathenism, the Chief Druid; or Priest, stood near this 
stone, from whence he spoke to the surrounding people. On the 
outside of this circle, there are four stones standing towards the 
west; of the same proportions, and at the same distances; and, in 
1 manner four to the east; and four towards the south. 

And about a quarter of a mile's distance from these, there is is ano- 
ther circle of hich nne. | FW 

There are also some circles of ones, both such as are small, and 
such as are of large dimensions, in the island of Tire- iy. + 

And as in the instance of single stones of memorial, we have com- 
ted those in England, and Scotland, with certain remains in Ire- 
land; so here it ought not to be omitted, that on à Rath, or artificial 
hill, in che county of Roscommon, in Ireland, there is a Circle of 
ten stones; which from representations that have been given of 
it, seems to have been of the kind an N for e 
tious dancings, and turnings. 

About half a mile west of Winterborn Abbey in Dorzethire, also, 
are the remains of a Druid Circle of stones; which from the small- 
ness of its dimensions, and the nearly equal distances originally of 


. Martin's description of the Western Islands, p. 9. I Ibid. p. me 
4 See one in Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 596; and Pl. XLIII. fig. 10. p. 529, 
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all the stones; and from their ificonisiderable miyrfitude,* appears 
plainly to have been in like manner a circle merely for supersti- 
tious danbes, and turnings: There are at present nine stones, placed 
in a form more elliptieal than circular, for one diameter is 27 feet, 
and the transverse diameter 25: their distance from each other is 
somewhat unequal,” but generally about six feet. And as there is 
a vacant unmenning space on the north-east, it seems as if three 
more stones, in that part, had completed the whole number, at 
very nearly equal distances. One of them is seven feet high, and 
another six; che rest not above three. It is remarkable, however, 
chat two of these stones stand nearly east and west. And their very 
high antiquity, and superstitious designation, seems to be confirmed; 
by the near adjoining situation of a vast number of batrows. 
There are some other great Circles of stones well knowti/+ Whose 
peculiar forms mighit tend to illustrate all chat has been just said; 
but which have moreover certain appendages to them, that cannot 
well be understood, without the consideration of some curious 
circumstances that will be more fully considered in subsequent 
observations: it will be proper, therefore; to defer the enuniera- 
tion of them, till all chose additional peculiarities have been a 
little explained. And it is only proper to add here, that what- 
ever the designation of all such various kinds of Circles of co- 
lumnar stones was, there is one circumstance' whith with uus, in 
this country, is an unquestionable proof of their great and high 
antiquity; and that is; that, in some places, the antient Roman 
ways are found to cross through, and to mangle some of these Cir- 
cles, 4 in various directions: which could never have been the 
case, unless the erection of such Circles had been so long prior to 
the existence of such roads, that all the reverence for them was 


* See an account of their measures, and forms, in the Gentleman's Magazine for 17 68, 
p- 112. 

+ Boskednan Circle in Gullyal, in the Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 198, Pl. XV. fig. 2. 

And chose called, The Hurlers, in the parish of St. Clare in Cornwall, p. 199, 
Pl. XVII. fig. 6. 

And the curious cluster of Circles at Botallek, in Cornwall, p. 199, Pl. XVI. 

And the very remarkable Circle of six stones in Denmark, which is described by Wor- 


mius; and represented by Borlase, p- 210, 188, do also deserve much notice. 
7 See Borlase's Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 197. 
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lost, even wha chars wenig een were hen rag y 
the Romans: 1 eintblcr 
Another en of army high ont, wt ok use 
ar, is, that their name in the Erse, is clachan; and that to this 
day, the phrase for going to church amongst the Highlanders is, to 
go to clachan- Whilst che church of Benachie is included in one 
of these very circles; as are others in Scotland + which seems to 
have been the effect of choice, not chance: the founders designing 
to induce the Pagan inhabitants the more readily to attend on the 
doctrines of Christianity; by building churches, on the very spots, 
where they were wont to un. 70m antient * most len 
res, 
Thus near to aha: on of Older, not hs fon! Le 
where an abbey was founded in 1218, a Druidical Circle of 
stones is found, still existing pretty entire, on an adjacent hill; 
having three of che stones remaining in the midst, which had 
composed a cromlech, or altar, of an enormous size. . And near 
chis are still to be discerned vestiges of cells, or huts, which the 
neighbouring people call Picts houses: and which —— were 
Wine mne "ood In 17 40 104 
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0 Corditie's Antiquities, p. 34. Pennants Tour in S8 nen 
> Wu p. 44» | | 
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| 'concerNiNG Ae TI wirn rats of OBLATION. 1 | 
&o tic n WHT 19RD RITTER ISNT ons! LATTOULELL 01! 

te bee rd | 192419) % tl 
. from so many concurring e <td a FOE ee 
of information; with regard to the original use of those various 
Circles of Druidical stones (as they are called) which were designed 
for mere civil purposes; it is now time to proceed to the investiga- 
tion, still more particularly, of those more magnificent Remains, 
which there can be no doubt were originally parts of structures des- 
tined to ee een e what were aer most sacred . and 
ceremonies;:/2 714 n habbe od on 201010 | : t 

As of this POETRY um can exist no bn it a fact 
nit on all hands; it would be both unnecessary, and unwarrant- 
able, here to repeat, what has been so judiciously, and ingeniously, 
and in most respects so 8atisfactorily, observed, and written, concern- 
ing these wondrous piles, by Rowland, Stukeley, Borlase and Wood. 
I shall therefore confine myself chiefly to such new and additional 
observations, as may tend, without invalidating the material sub- 
Stance of their conclusions, to afford still further light. | 

The most perfect and stupendous structure of this kind yet re- 
maining, may however, I trust, justly be referred to, in order to 
explain in a more precise manner, the whole of them. 

Sonchengi, - in Wiltshire, will therefore be nden, present to 
every one's mind on this occasion. 

It has been so often drawn, and represented * n in 
one entire group (in which it always does, and must ever appear an 
heap of confusion), that both to avoid copying, and repetition; 
and in order to elucidate the explanation of it still more fully; I shall 
venture to take quite another method. 

And therefore, referring those who wish to see views of the whole 
together, to the many engravings already published (most of which, 
though differing so much one from another, in consequence of their 
being taken from different stationary points, have yet a degree of 
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authority, and faithfulness, that does not deserve the censures be- 
stowed on some of them); referring for more general representation 
of the whole to such prior engravings; I shall beg leave to confine = 
my description, in the first place, to a mere plan of the aggregate 
ruin, as it was in Mr. Wood's time. Then, to two views of the 
most important and detached distinct parts; after that to a plan of 
the whole, represented as it appears clearly to have been origi- 
nally; and; lastly; to one or two views of the great Tralothons, as 
they once stood; and of that which has fallen; in its: fallen state. 

Pl. VI. fig. 1. represents a plan of all the stones of the body Ante 
majestie structure. that remained on the spot in 15 40 f both those 
which were fallen down, and those erer PR EP in 
chair origine.“ AVEDLLO | 

This plan is copied from Mr. Wood ry dns nds bile 
most accurate, requires nothing to be added to it, or substituted in 
its: room, in this respect; notwithstanding nn venture __ 
from him, in some particular conclusions. 

I chanced, the first time 1 „ eee | 
by.moonlight: being later on my journey in the evening, than I 
intended. This, however, was à circumstance; advantageous to 
the appearance: insomuch, that although my mind was previously 
filled with determined aversion, and a degree of horror, on reflect - 
ing upon the abominations of which this spot must have been the 
scene; and to which it even gave occasion, in the later periods of 
Druidism ; yet it was impossible not to be struck, in the still of 
the evening, whilst the moon's pale light illumined all, with re- 
verential awe, at the sdlemn appearance produced by the different 
Shades of this immense group of astonishing masses of rock; arti- 
ficially placed, impending over head with threatening aspect; be- 
wildering the mind with the almost inextricable: confusion of their 
relative situations with respect to each other; and; from their rude- 
ness, as well as from their prodigious bulk, conveying at one glance, 
all the ideas of stupendous greatness, that could well be assembled 
together: whilst, at the same time, the vast expanse of landscape 
from this summit of an hill, added an idea of boundless magnifi- 


cence, similar to that produced by a view of the wide extended 
ocean. 
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. Surely, there can hardly be a more painful reflection; or one that 
more tends to cause an honest mind to shudder with indignation ;— 
than that by the perverseness and blindness of the human heart, 
such grand associations of ideas should ever have been perverted 
to impious, and to iĩdolatrous purposes; instead of being directed to 
the worship and honour of HIM, who created the whole expanse 
from hence surveyed; both above, and beneath; who made sun, 
moon, and stars; PFs and heavens of heavens; worlds of 1 in- 
conceivable glory. | „ neee eee eee ee 

It is an happy eee „ that we oth not; at this au of 

time, with precision, understand what the abominations here prac- 
tised, in the latter most corrupted ages of Druidism were; though 
the first original emed in up ee with nn en. 
is manifest enoug. 
It is not tobe ee that we are 80 Gund Sale ; ow it would 
be derving but an ill purpose, to endeavour to bring them to light 
again; or to strive to catch ideas of them, by the wild n of 
conjecture; as has sometimes been endeavoured. | 5 

I hall beg leave, therefore, here to draw the 4 0 in these 
observations only to elucidate as much as appears most positively 
clear, from the most antient records; and as is indeed, in a degree, 
free from any necessary concern with those gross abominations. 

Io do even this, however, I must first endeavour to make the 

1 of the fabric plainly intelligible. | 
Those stones, in the plan referred to, Pl. VI. fig. 1. ban propor- 
tions and dimensions of whose bases are represented blaci; are such 
as are still — e e _ the one in the middle 
marked (50. Eg | üg ab 

And n these; the stones in that tt 5 hs ped circle, 
that is on each side the letter (a), are the very stones, some whereof 

are shewn, as they appear on approaching them, in Pl. VII. fig. 1. 
having the great imposts still remaining upon them. 

They are, in general (as far as such rude masses can be reduced 

to any scale) between 6 and 7 feet broad; between 3 and 4 

thick ;* and about 14 in height ; and, when they were all entire, 


dee a confirmation of the truth of these rough measures, and computations, in Wood's 
exact Survey of Stonehenge, p. 63. 
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plainly formed (as appears from the * proportions of what 
remain), a great circular inclosure; of about 97 feet in diameter: 
consisting of 30 upright rude stone pillars: and of 30 imposts, each 
of which was about 10 feet long, or a little more; and about 3 
feet thick. The intervals or intercolumniations between these 
stones was only about 3, or sometimes near 4 feet; but amongst 
these, the interval at (a] was rather wider than the rest; and 
formed a sort of principal entrance to this august structure. The 
whole construction manifestly shewing, how even very small di- 
mensions, provided there be but a sufficiently obvious scale for 
measuring the greatly different proportibns of the several parts, 
may convey effectual ideas pf magnificence, even detached from 
any consideration of the additional circumstance of un chat 
is is n. by the vast bulk of each single stone. inn 
The stones in the plan, which are l Pen aach 
as have long been thrown down, but yet still remain near their ori- 
ginal places. Whalxt, ci, 0e bee Ot 
some others have been carried away. 
There remain 17 upright pillars of this hag g ; 
ah now lying on the ground, either whole, or in pieces; there 
remain also 6 of the en ett HG 3 
They have all ahainly In Ee OODLE) a a 
for, in order to join the upright pillars to the imposts: more effec- 
- tually, there is formed, on the top of each pillar, a sort of tenon, of 
the: form of half an egg; and about 104 inches in diameter; which 
was made to fit into a corresponding mortise in the impost. And the 
rude pillars themselves, on examination, have been found to be 
placed at bottom, in a kind of socket, dug in the chalky soil; and 
having small eee eee eee between 3 
sides of the socket. 

About 9 feet nearer REY the e . is, 9 en "Rn 4 
inside of this exterior Circle, appear the remains of a second and 
interior Circle, of smaller stones; which are of about one half of 
the dimensions of those of the outward circle. And, from the pro- 
portion of the distances of those that remain, as well as from their 
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situation, ) _ ren to n _ WR ann 
number. 

: Dui: aine 65 0 hate eee beer en a 
and whether they ever had, or had not, imposts on them, is hot at 
present to be determined. But it is remarkable, that whereas the 
stones of the outward Circle are of a lightish colour, being by some 
Observers deemed to be of the same kind as the Grey-Weathers on 
Salisbury Plain; these, of the inner Circle, are of darker hue, 
almost inclining to black: which variety and contrast, must * 
added much to the beauty of the original work. ii ie | 

After passing the remains of these two great outward Circles; be- 
tween which the circular walk seems to have been nearly 300 feet 
in cireumference, and to have afforded an awful view of the interior 
structure; we come to the most striking part of the whole: which 
is, at the distance of about 13: feet more inwards; consisting of a 
large portion of an oval, about 3; 2 feet in its shortest diameter, and a 
few feet more in its longest; a part of whose circumference was 
formed originally by at least five, (or as appeated to me, and as I much 
suspect, by seven/ massy combinations of huge fragments of rock, in 
the form: of exceeding high altars; placed one at the end, and the 
rest on each * of the gur een eg the ede g 
entrance (a). - has - 319190 

These Dr. Stkeley calls 7 len; bene 4 were com- 
posed of three great stones each: and stand each quite apart; and 
not joined to, or appearing to have any annexation to each other, 
like the pillars and stones in the outward circle. 

| Three of these remain entire; and are niet in the Plan (1, 2, 
3); but the rest are thrown down, and demolished; except that 
there is one of the supports of the fifth Trilothon left standing at (5). 
And except also, that of the Trilothon marked (4), (which was the 
highest and largest of all); one of its pillars also remains partly stand- 
ing; although leaning forwards, in a sloping position; being so sup- 
ported, by a smaller stone pillar of the interior oval, just before it. 

This vast, rude remain of the highest Trilothon, is about 22 feet in 
length to its top; whereon still exists the great tenon, that fastened 


* See this ascertained by Mr. Wood, p. 64, 
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it to the impost above. Its fellow supporter is thrown down; and 
lies, just by, in two great pieces; whilst the impost itself has fallen 
quite across the long black stone marked ); which was placed a 
little before the foot of this high altar; and in this position it for 
some years remained, 80 ne une as to an Lent 
ing itte: e dit e de 214 Hog ln mg vn den fem: 
All 25. great Teilothons, may by land Tae to have what 
$80 constructed, that those on each side the oval, were made respec- 
tively to increase in height, the further they were from the entrance 
at (a): whilst this (Whose leaning pillar is left,) which fronted the 
entrance, Was highest of all. 249111 Jo engt ads vr n 197 | 
The first pair, that at present have any existing traces of their ori- 
ginal form left; 1. chose — 1 and 3), being about 164 
K in 4113 0b ug $01, 0) ine 93 9185101122. 
The next, marked (2 nk we ike a 174 feet in height. 
Aud the middle one, marked (4 n as before. yas 22 
| foot high. H Jo n n ee e en ee e 
In . of this Javits at the Fouts bee 12 feet; was 
placed, on the very ground, and partly sunk into it, a great black 
stone (5): about 16 feet in length, and 4 feet wide, and about 20 
inches thick: which seems to have marks of burning upon it still 
remaining; and is of a quite different, and harder kind of stone, 
than the rest; as being designed to resist the effects of fire. 
Ihe leaning pillar of the great and highest Trilothon ; and the 
two Trilothons, on each side, remaining entire, when I visited the 
mm are Sig Per ue wich A eng in Plate VII. fig. 2.“ for a 
* | | | sr erty to : 90 I 
n eee eee 1787: eee written, 
there has fallen, in che year 1797, one of these 80 curious Trilothons. It is che most western 
one, or that, nene 
the upper end. | 
An account of is fall was given o the Society of Antiquarie, in 4 baer from *. G. 
Maton, E. | 
The sound of the fall was 80 great, as As decrees 
road at a distance. And I have lately been informed, by the present Lord Bishop of 
Durham (as the only probable account for its falling), that a little time before his Lordship 
was first advanced to the See of Salisbury, the then Dutchess of Queensbury wished to have 


this Trilothon removed, and had caused labourers to dig deep, at-its foundations, for that 
Purpose. But that finding their labour ineffectual, they had desisted ; and had filled up 
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clearer explanation of this description. And are shewn as detached, 
and free from all the other stones; which are in this drawing pur- 
posely leſt out, to avoid confusion;/ oo 10 Lo tt Ps 
And whilst the vastness of their bulk is so obvious; it cannot 
but appear most remarkable; what a very small interval there is 
between the two great supporters of each Trilothon. Iti is not more 
than 21, or 22 inches: _ the width of each stone rs pn 
at least about 7 feet; or) ff | 

This narrow interval therefore seems dads to hints, " the 
void space, between the two stones, could neither have been design- 
ed for a seat; as some have supposed: or for any entrance; or for 
Passing through, for any superstitious purposes; (as others have ima- 
gined.)—But that plainly, each structure of these five was intended 
indeed solely for an high raised basis an altar of oblation;—a 
sort of 'T able for offerings according to what we read of antient 
Ceremonies concerning Offerings: and are informed 1 18 till. in use, 
amongst barbarous, and Gentile nations. 

Nor is it any objection to this idea, that theee Tables, « „or add 
of Oblation, and Offering, were so very high, that they could not 
be ascended except by ladders: for we find that they are of such 
kind of height still, amongst such barbarous and idolatrous people, 


che excayation. Perhaps the loose earth, thus slightly thrown back, might afford an 
opportunity to successive wet, and frosts, to do that which the labourers, could not do; 
and, by the swelling and expansion of the solid earth, on the other side, to force the up- 
rights from their perpendicular position; and $0 at last to fling them doyn. 

On this fall there was discovered a still further proof of the very rude construction of this 
stupendous pile; though so much advance towards art had been made, as in concurrence 
with abominable superstitions, to break in upon antient primæval institutions. For it 
was not only, like the other Trilothons that had previously been thrown down, found to 
have mortesses and tenons, to join the uprights to the impost: but the mortesses were here 
quite unequal: the one 13 feet deep, and the other only 9 feet deep. 

The uprights appeared to have been decayed a little by time, and weather; and were some- 
what smaller beneath than at the upper parts. They were about 22 feet high. Besides 
which they had been buried from 4 to 6 feet in the ground; the depths of the two, however, 
were not exactly alike: insomuch that, the foundations seemed to have been cautiously $0 
prepared, as to make both even when they were set up. 

Ibis Trilothon appears in Pl. VII. fig. 2. just as it was standing in the year 17 87, when 
visited the spot. It is that near which is seen the figure of a man, designed as a scale to 
measure its apparent height. 
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as do yet retain; in coat of their having been eb long sepa- 
rated from the rest of the wd, the most primitive usage: 


And indeed that altars were ascended by ladders, in the most an- 
tient times of the world, even before the giving of the Law of Moses, 
we may be assured, from the caution, and express command given, 
in the Divine Law, in contradistinction to all former idolatrous, 
and Geile enge, ei 57; ee een £72 160,19 rod; 

Thou $halt not (says the Holy Law of God) go up by Ae, tunto mine 
„ etrooe S099 TIE OH voOtiarh aft 
And it deserves to be remarked; that in this passage the original 
words é dv Nui, used in the Septuagint. exactly convey the very 
1dea of the steps of a ladder. pot 11245q ue * [TL 19 X. Ney AN D N 
Amongst remote, and barbarous people, who have been cut off, for 
many ages, from all correspondence with the rest of the world, we 
find preserved almost uninterruptedly (though mixed perhups with 
additional horrible idolatrous corruptions}, the: practices, in point 
ol form, of those Patriarchs, in the first ages of the world: who had 
0 soon and 80 grossly departed from the worship of the most Pure, 
and Perfect, and Holy God, The Creator of all, as to have given 
occasion to the calling of Abram to depart from amongst them. 

And as to such usages, and practices, we have many curious, 
and indeed dreadful elucidations, in the late voyages to the South 
Sea; and that from persons who were even eye witnesses to them: 
but who, a serious mind must think; ought to have used more 
caution in attending such horrible observances: and ought to have 
related them with more serious animadversions, and observations, 
than have been made, either by themselves, or by those who have 
communicated them to us. For most undoubtedly nothing can be 
80 dreadful, and pernicious, as the remotest, prey vent ook or 
connivance at; any part of idolatry. 289 graf ol aονν,˖L bis le 

If some investigation of its horrid history be Aula neces- 
5ary for the full elucidation of the truth contained in Holy Scrip- 
ture; and for the better illustration of the history of the dispensations 
of the Divine Providence ; ”— 3 at ben an avowed abhor- 


'" * Exodus, chap. xx. ver. 26. 


+ Of this opinion plainly was H. Stephens. v 1. ps 660 Por wth 
even (the uminative of Ava. 
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rence of every thing relating thitcunto, and an heartfelt mani fest- 
tion of a deep sense of the abomination thereof, is the duty of. every 
servant of God ; and esp of every Christian, who is at any 
time led either to investigate, or to * 0A duch matters as relate to 
the times of Gentile darkhebs. r tuns 913 ni boagk 1193 10 

The elucidations I refer to/are to be met with dine 
0 Borg It, v1 W 0 ' YEA 999. ien / 

Amongst other parts of the e of x most horrible cere- 
mony, when Captain Gook was present at an:Hhuman'sacrifice, of a 
man that had been killed; to implore assistance against Eimeo, a 
neighbouring chieſtain; which ceremony was performed at the great 
Morai at Atahooroo, and attended by Otoo, King of Otaheice ; we 
are told ;* that after the corpse of the man, who had been sacrificed, 
was interred; a dog they had brought with them was killed, by 
W his neck, and 'suffocating him. The hair was singed off, 
and the entrails taken out, and thrown into the fire, where they 
were left to consume. The heat, liver, and kidneys, were roasted, 
by being laid on hot cbals; and the body of the dog, after being. 
besmeared with the blood, which had been colleeted into a cocoa- 
nut shell, and dried over the fite, was, with the liver, &c. carried 
and laid down before the priests, who sat praying round the grave. 
They continued ejaculations over the dog for some time; While 
two men; at intervals, beat on two drums very loud. As soon as the 
priests had ended their prayer, the carcass of the dog, with what 
belonged to it, were laid om u WHATTA, or Scaffold, about six feet hugh, 
chat stood close by,” on Which lay the remains of two other dogs, 
and of two pigs; which had been lately sacrificed ; ad which, at 
this time; emitted an intolerable stench. -/ 
When the dog was put upon the Whatta, the eie and mend 
ants gave a kind of shout, which closed the ceremonies for the 
present. The day being closed. | 

The next day, however, à pig was killed with many 88 


ous forms; and after its entrails were burnt, the body and its liver 


> Cook's last Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, Vol. II. p. 30, 33, 36, and 42; 205, 
+ P.38. See also, as to che use of these Whattas (or Ewatids, as they are sometimes 


called), Hawkesworth's Voyages, Vol. II. p. 168. 256, 257. 
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also, ks. were put upon the ame eu. or scaffold, e een 


a de 1a $1 to Gate cid $410 10 
Here we find the carcass of the boy lifted uf, —0T Maced on 8 
on an altar. on occasion of an horrid dæmoniacal sacrifice: and that 


of the pig placed in the ame manner. Only in this instance, as in al- 
most all other Indian usages, we find wood substituted instead of stone. 
Again, we have the account of a Morai or place of Sacrifice, in 
the very spot, where poor Captain Cook as himself either lifted 
up. and worshipped; or (as the event too zadly proved) desecrated, 
in the Sandwich Islands. 1 1 give "A — in * words 
of the Editor of his Voyage“ 
4+ Before I proceed to relate _ W en 0 was Wan to o Cap- 
« tain Cook, and the peculiar ceremonies with which he was re- 
«+ ceived on this fatal Island, it will be necessary to describe the 
** Mora, situated, as I have already mentioned, at the south side of 
the beach at Kakooa. It was a square solid pile of stones; about 
0.40 yards long, 20 broad, and 14 in height. The top was flat, and 
well paved, and surrounded by a; wooden rail, on which were 
fixed the:sculls of the captives, sadrificef on the death of their chiefs. 
2 In the centre of the area, stood a guinous old building of wood, 
«© connected. with the rail, on each side, by a stone wall, which 
divided the whole space into two parts. On the side next the 
country, were fe! poles, UPWARDS or 20 FEET, HIGH, Supporting an 
* Ys e kind of Scaffold; on the opposite side, toward the sea, 
stood two small houses, with a covered communication. | 
We were conducted by Koah to the top of this pile by an 
easy ascent, leading from the beach ta the north · west corner of the 
* area. At the entrance, we saw two large wooden images, with 
features violently distorted, and a long piece of carved wood, of 
** a conical form inverted, rising from the top of their heads; che 
rest was without form, and wrapped round with red cloth. We 
were here met by a tall young man with a long beard, who pre- 
** Sented Cuptain Cook to the images, + and after chanting a kind of hymn, 


* The prevent Lord Bisley of Saliabury, Dr. Douglas. Fe nn Verge 
to the Pacific Ocean, Vol. III. p. 6. 


+ Horror! Horror! Horror! — can an Eoglabman, and G read this without 
the utmost indignation ? | 
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„ in which he was joined by Koah, they led us to that end of the 
© Mort, where the five poles were fixed. At the foot of them were 
© twelve images ranged in a circular form, and before the 
middle figure stood AN HIGH 8TAND OR TABLE, exactly resembling 
©« the WhaTTA'of Otakeite; on which lay a putrid hog, and under it 

pieces of sugar cane, cocoa nuts, bread fruit, plantains, and sweet 

„potatoes. Koah having placed the Captain under this stand, took 
% down the hog, and held it toward him; and after having a second 
** time addressed him in a long speech, pronounced with much 
© vehemence and rapidity, he let it fall on the ground, and led 
% him to the scaffolding, which they began to climb together, not 
% without great risk of falling. At this time we saw, coming in 
e golemn procession, at the entrance of the top of the Morai, ten men 
% carrying a live hog, and a large piece of red cloth. Being ad- 
©. yanced a few paces, they stopped, and frostrated themselues: and 
% Kaireekeea, the young man above mentioned, went to them, and 
receiving the cloth, carried it to Koah, who wrapped it round the 
„Captain, and afterward offered him the hog, which'y was buht by 
© Kaireekeea, with the same ceremony. 

«« Whilst Captain Cook was aloft, in this HA Situation, 
** gwathed round with red cloth, and with difficulty keeping his 
hold amongst pieces of rotten scaffolding, Kaireekeea and Koah 
** began their office, chanting sometimes in concert, and sometimes 
* alternately. This lasted a considerable time; at length Koah let 
the hog drop, when he and the Captain descended together.” 

I have added the whole of this sad detail, for the sake of shew- 
ing the nature of these horrible Indian Altars of Oblation ; which 
plainly consisted both of the Whatta, * on which the putrefied 
flesh lay; and also of the scaffold, on which poor Captain Cook 

* As than ts no Whatta, or high Altar, in the instance I am going to refer to, it was not 
quite proper to add the mention of it, with those remarkable and horrid Ceremonies just allud- 
ed to; but it is not beside our purpose, by way of illustration, to mention, that Purchace in- 
ſorms us, the old Florida Indians did, as idolaters, annually make an oblation to the Sun, 
wich great solemnity, of the representation of a stag. For which purpose they chose the 
skin of the largest stag they could meet with. This they first stuffed with all kind of 
herbs, then adorned it with fruits and flowers, and lifted i up, to the top of an high tree, 


with its head turned towards the rising sun. And this ceremony was performed every year 
about the end of February. See Picart's Religious Ceremonies, Vol. III. p. 118. 
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seems in reality to have been himself made a sort of offering or 
else to have been treated in a manner at: Nase a 28 more 
dreadful idea. ward SL 

I cannot but feel many fearkul eee in my mind, on ; lin 
duch a tale: and cannot but wish it to be a warning to all future 
Navigators; to prevent their compliance with idolatrous rites. For 
the sake of which N chiefly, I am n to recite * 
thus at large. 

Several other instances of Whattas, or raized hs; or 8 of 
my Altars, with Oblations, and Offerings; might be added from 
the accounts given in en {Cook 8 different neee buy * 
are sufficient. 7 Oy 
It is, however, even a sort of duty, just to point out, RENE as 
to lament one or two other fatal mistakes, which our valuable, and 
excellent Navigator fell into amongst these people; that EIS my 
. A ere Ons against so sad a 8nare. 

Oan any thing be more horrid to the elbe of a tere 

Worshipper of the One only true God; than that poor Captain 

| Obok should, by the circumstances in which he was placed, have 
been induced to und by, and in that manner, as it were, to give 
countenance to that poor wretched being Omai, (who was then just 
carried back, after a long abode in this country), whilst he made an 
open idolatrous offering of red feathers, and of cloth, to his false 
gods, on the island of Huaheine: and whilst Omai caused their abo- 
minable Priests, at the same time, to pray in the presence of all the 
people, English, and Indians, to those false gods, for Lord Sand- 
= and for the Captains Cook, and Clerke. 
Or is it possible to read, without trembling apprehensions of Di- 
tins displeasure; that, some time after, some sacrifices to their 
false gods, with their usual ceremonies, and with their hymns, and 
prayers, were performed on the burial of an English seaman ?+ 
Again, how painful is it to be informed, t that when that poor 
ingenious being Tana, with his __ Tan in h midst af their 


* The account of this Ceremony, with all its horrible circumstances, = tet Seen at 
large in Cook's last Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, Vol. II. p. 93, 94. 

+ See the whole account in Cook's last Voyage, Vol. III. P. 48. 

t Hawkesworth's Voyages, Vol. II. p. 507. 
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. and error, offered, on board the ship, a fish to their sup- 
posed Eatua, or god. in gratitude for Tayeto's escape from the In- 
dians who had seized him; that not one soul on board the ship took 
chat fair opportunity of instructing them better. And that on the 
contrary, on another occasion, our mariners appear even to have 
remained present, and almost as > W to Tupia's idalatrouy 
offerings, and ceremonies. 

Let every future Navigator d mn such horrible and fatal 

compliances, as he values the life and ealety of himself. and of thous 
who are with him. 
Having mentioned these ee Facts. i in . 10 ae es, 
by a comparison with primæval usages preserved in other parts of the 
earth, the nature of our aboriginal remains in this country; and ta 
shew that the great Heigl of these Trilothons, or high Altars, at Stone 
Henge, is in reality rather à proof, and indication of their original 
designation, as Altars of Oblation; than an objection to their hav- 
ing been originally intended for such superstitious purpose; it re- 
mains only, in the next place, to be observed, with regard to the 
interior part of this structure at Stone Henge; that, in the inside of 
this almost semicircular range of Trilothons, or high bases of Altars; 
(which are of the same whitish stone, with the outward circular 
portico); there was again (as in the outward circle), a lesser corres- 
ponding range of upright stones; smaller, darker coloured, and even 
black; somewhat of a pyramidical form; nineteen in number: being 
each about 24 feet in breadth; 14 thick; and near 8 feet in height; 
only increasing in height, as they approach the upper end, near to 
the black stone Altar for burning, which lays on the ground. 

For the sake of rendering the Great Trilothons more firm, and 
their form more beautiful, the upright supporters in general may be 
observed to have been made originally to diminish somewhat in 
breadth, and thickness, from the base to the top; whilst the imposts 
were made nearly of the same length as was occupied by the whole 
base: chat is, about 17 feet. : 

On the summit of one of these, marked (2) in the plan, Lord 
Winchelsea, and Dr. Stukeley, walked backwards and forwards 


for a considerable space of time, some years ago; neither of them 


* Hawkes worth's Voyages, Vol. II. p. 251, 
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instance of English odd... The be 
With regard to the outside of this ae pe, it is to be 


remarked still further; that at the distance of about a diameter of 
the structure from its circumference, that is, at the distance of about 
100 feet, or a little more, from the outward circular range of stones, 
is a double bank, inclosing a circular ditch; about 30 feet in breadth; 
which surrounded the whole in every part; except opposite to the 
entrance (a), on the north-east side. And was so constructed, that 
the inward bank formed a kind of broad surrounding terrace. 
Just where the passage through this terrace was, on the first ap- 
proach ; there appears, lying on the ground, on the part correspond- 
ing to the inner bank of the ditch, an exceeding large stone, about 
20 feet in length, and between 6 and 7 in breadth; which seems 
manifestly to have been e for Qs —_— and wen 
the victim. Unie 
It is marked 6). in . pt wifes when the 
whole of this sacred Circle, as it seems t6 have ge g gre ra 
ed, with all its outworks, See Pl. VI. fig. 2. „Hi 
Again; further off; and direotly before the peinutpat entrance 
is still remaining another large stone, or Pillar of Memorial, about 
1 7 feet high, tanding erect. Which is marked (c) in the plan. 
This great stone, is about 100 feet, or a n more, from 4 
ai stone, (b.)) | 
And that such Pillars of Memorial, were den r en; 
kind of altars, in the earliest ages; and amongst barbarous and ido- 
latrous nations; and were considered as being closely connected 
with their superstitious rites; appears most plainly, even from the 
Words of the command in the Divine Law to the Israelites; concern- 
ing the destruction of all such kind of remains of abomination. 
e Shall utterly destroy* all the places wherein the nations which ye 
«© Shall possess served their gods, upon the high mountains, and UPON THE 
** HILLS, and under every green tree. And you 'shall overthrow THEIR 
11 Alrans, and break Tres PnIARs, and burn their groves with fire, 
by and you shall hew down een K e eu au En: the 
vo names of them out of that place.” 


*- Deuteronomy, chap. xii. ver. 2,  * Wa 
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Zut though it appears; from these words of the Law, that there 
then actually were such appendages to the Altars of the Heathen 
nations, used abominablyj yet we may perhaps perceive, that the 
setting up of such Pillars, near unto Altars, had been a practice, 
derived, through mittake, and by very Sross corruption, from the 
imitation of such antient Patriarchal usages, in the very first ages, 
as were perfectly free from every approach to iĩdolatr yx. 

For at Bethel, and near Mizpeh, where there were sacred Altars 
e Jacob,“ when he fled from Shechem ; and the 
other, as we may conceive, by Samuel, + (since we read that he of- 
fered up, in that place, an whole lamb for a burnt- offering), we find 
that there was, moreover, at each place, a Pillar also of Memorial set 
up, at no great distance from the Altars. t That at Bethel, having 
been set up (as has been before observed), by. Jacob, as he was tra- 
velling on his journey to Laban: and that at Mizpeh; by Samuel, 
just after his saerifice, 8. the w the 1 wad n 
over the Philis tine. | 

And at Gilgal, where thete ks . offered in the time of 
Saul, and Samuel; ) it is well known there were standing near 
adjoining, the twelve stones, that had been Fe as 4 Memorial of the 
passage of the Israelites over Jordan. | 

It is not at all to be wondered at, therefore chat! in „ cuboequen 
ages, there should be a perverted imitation. ; 

Those holy men set up their Pillars of Memorial, in places, 
where Almighty God: had actually revealed Himself to them, by ex- 
press visions, or manifest tokens of favour: but the Gentiles, with; 
out any such authority, set them up, on every high * from 
the mere dictates of fancy and superstition. ' 

And it is very curious to find, that in sequestered parts of r 
countries, where the remoteness from intercourse with those who are 
improving in modern usages, and by means of increasing light, pre- 
vents a change of antient habits, and custoins; the imitative regard 
for such a Stone of Memorial, or of neten to a Sacred spot, is 


still preserved. 

Genesis, chap. nv. ver. 7.14. 1 Samuel, chap. vii. ver. 9. } Geneale 10 
chap. xxviii. ver. 11 to 19. 1 Samuel, chap; vii. ver. 13. $ 1 Samuel, chap. xiii. 
ver. 9, chap. xv. ver. 12. 31. Joshua, chap. iv. ver. 20, 21, 22, 23, 44. 
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Thus we are told,“ that i in the Western Isles, on the cat of 
Scotland, in the Isle of Gigay, near the west side of the moderm 
church, there is a Stone placed, about 16 feet high, and: 4 broad. 
This stands upon an eminence. And about sixty yards distance 
from the chapel; there is a square Stone erected; abdut 10 feet high: 
at which the antient Inhabitants uswally EO CAO 
where they had the first view of the church! 
And as to still more remote; andi sequestered eee 
Beverley: that the Indians in Virginia often set up. as a sort of hie- 
roglyphics of the Permanency of the Deity, Stones, and Pillars, 
which by that means became sad objects of idolatry. And that 
moteover, they were accustomed to erect Aliars, wherever they had 
occasion to revord any! remarkable event i xheir principal devotion = 
consisting in satrifite. And that they have a profoumd respect for 
these Altarz: and, when [they travel 5) any of: them, take great 
dare to instruct their childten, and young people, as to the particular 
occasion, and time of their erection; and recommend the respect 
which they think they oùght to have for then. Thus connecting 
these Altars, and Pillars, with Memorials relating to their ARIES 
and making them serve in the roο of written history. ib 

To return to the more immediate cqnsideration of Beds "GR 
Besides the detached Stone forming) the Altar for slaughter; and 
the Stone of Memorial, which has occasioned this digression;;' there 
stand, on the in ward bank, two other lesser Stones, (d) and (e): and 
there are alzo, ditecti opposite to each other; and placed very nearly 
north, and south, the appearances of two basons, or hollowed exca- 
vations, about 16 feet in diameter, at (f) and (g). placed on the same 
bank; or rather hollowed out of it. Which cavities were certainly 
designed for some precise superstitious use; concerning which it is 
perhaps, not only difficult, but even eee, n ascertain 
any thing with certainty. b. 

Zut most probably eee * . devigned to held he blood of i 
victims j or at least as receptacles into which it was to be poured! 
And it is almost impossible not to bring to mind, ori seeing them, 
che curious descri ption siven by H omer, of the rites performed 
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by Ulysses; undoubtedly in gumpliance with antient superstitious 
a usages, and ideas, with) which: Honier Was acquainted. til 97 „% 
The substance of en e bee extracted from: Pope's 
tranklation;,” is thin: when Ulysses e eee de place, de- 

stined for his sacrifice;! gere # 5% 40 Jef lin o nf otic 


I from the scabbard drew the een 455 e L Ae 
And traidtiing the black earth on every side, = : en ws ; Fer 
"21.3% „et We, e ln and wide. „ e ee 


17 


New wine, with Waal tenen nk! we bis. 309070 * 8 
p Then living Waters from the crystal sprir ing 445 , III a. f 
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Then aa Ge purple torrent t Bowd, nod Nin 
"> Ad all the cavern smok d with nn blood. 16-91 To 


251 9) ; nde 10 „ %fl oulq e213 ai 1% BY 210) 1903211 ines, ; 
" 14) 21 ** Held 
Straight 1 command the bactifice to hatte, — + plas 


Straight the flead victims to the flames are cast, b n 
And mutter d vows and mygtic zong apply” d. 11 


e ON ni Aale | | line 57. 
5 469 of 01 ls 1 10 n 10 ba ** 2294 et % 4 
Thus much for Pope's tranilations, Bur the itil hs the 
matter better, for there, describing the excavation made by the swWOrd 
of Ulysses 3 it is not 8 of, AN SPI a . me a nn 
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Tbat plainly is, a circular pit, a cubit in Ane. 8 men- 
/ tioning the OT of the victims, it is not mid, the cavern Smoked 
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The curious will excuse this digression; and now, ' whoever 
views what is clearly intelligible of this antient structure at Stone 
Henge; the Stone of Memorial; — the Slaughtering Stone — the 
great pits, or basons for receiving the blood; the Altar of hard Grey 
Marble, in the central part of the whole, for the fire; and the ig 
Altars of Oblation — is it possible for him, if he well considers what 
is related concerning those most remarkable saeriſices offered by 
Balak, and Balaam, not to discern 2 most obyious and striking re- 
zemblance between this High Place, and the High, Places.of Moab ? 

From the appearance of the ruins, and from the void spaces left, 
I should judge (as 1 before mentioned). there were originally Seven 
high Altars, or Trilothons, at Stone Henge, as, well as in, the High 
Places erected by Balak : and that the stones of two of them, nearest 
to the entrance, have been destroyed, and carried away; as has cet- 
tainly been the case with regard to some others of the great stones 
of the outward Ciel home mores offs The bots 

But whether there were in this place five, or seven; the resem- 


e is equally striking. And one cannot but be Pane” that 
it should never have been remarked before. 
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Nor is the resemblance destroyed ; although it chould A sup- 
posed that the Stone Altars erected by Balak, in so short a space of 
time, were much less mass y, and of inferior bulk to those at Stone 
Henge. For (besides the consideration of the circumstance, that 
Balak had his whole army, at command, on the occasion); we are 
not without an instance, as J shall hereaſter she w] of a similar struc- 
ture (or at least of one for similar purposes] of much less dimensions. 

It is very likely, chat succeeding ages did, as superstition in- 
creased, increase the majestic ponderosity of the stones compos ing 
these sort of high Altars. A circumstance that is no more to be 
wondered at, chan that the vast piles of Norman +. Wen 
8ucceed to the small Saxon churches. 

That these Altars of Stone Henge, were of the wth latect'a ages of 
Druidism is manifest, from tools having been lifted up upon them, 
both to form their shape, and to carve the tenons, and mortesses. 
For the original Druidical Altars, like those of the Patriarchs, and 
chose directed by the Law, we may be assured were to be without 


any tool. And indeed the lesser kigh place, which appears to have 
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been At w-aichilabideetination- ith that at Stonthierige, and which 


shall presently be referred to, was so. Nor shall we perhaps err, 
if we deem this caution to have been at first used, in order to be an 
indication, that the creatures of the Almighty God, the Great Crea - 
tor, cannot, by any thing they can of themselves do, really add to, 
or increase the original perfection which He has designed, and will 
finally bring to pass, in His due time, by means and instruments 
best known to Himself, with regard to all His Works. 
Filou wilt make me an Altar of Stone, thou shalt not build it 9 
*r + for if thou lift up thy a e eee Lis 
are the words of Divine Law. | 
Whatever idea the Druids may have had, either in earlier ages, or 
in those when Stonehenge was reared ; there can scarce remain a 
doubt, but that the observances used by Balak; and Balaam, in the 
High Places of Moab; and which had been derived from a cor- 
ruption of Patriarchal observances, long prior; were also, from 
the same antient original, copied by other nations; 00a therefore, 
however much corrupted, somewhat copied here. '- | 1 
And as it pleased Almighty God, in diele of His supreme 
Power, and in support of His original Divine promises to Abra- 
ham, to condescend on the occasion alluded to, to cause the Prophet 
Balaam, by his express command, to deliver, contrary to the expec- 
tations of the King of Moab, and contrary. to Balaam's own wish, a 
most Solemn Prophecy, not only concerning the prosperity of Israel, 
but also concerning the final coming of the Messiah; it may, with a 
view to fling some little additional light upon that most important 
subject; as well as to illustrate the history of the remains we are 


considering. be well worth our while, to endeavour to apprehend 


more fully, the whole of that curious narration. IG TONS IR POOR A 

It is intelligible enough-indeed, from the present elegant muale- 
tion in our Bible; but it is much more so, from that given in the 
Septuagint; to which therefore 1 shall bes leave to have recourse. 

111 is there as follows: 

Numbers, a_ 23. 

1. And Balaam said unto Balak, build me here seven nicn ALTARS, 

and PREPARE ME HERE seven young bullocks, and seven rams. 


Exodus, chap. xx. ver. 25. 
2 Z 
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15 Hud Bolak did as Balaam had $þoken. n Falan 

PLACED UP ON HIGH; a bullock and a rum on euery alla. 

3. And Balaam said unto Balak, e e e 
latte o and see whether God will manifest Himself to me, to meet me. 
Chor cho nar me, I uill tell thee. And Balak stood 
BY HIS OFFERINGS, Ml e UL 08 of God's repro ahem 
' STRAIGHT FORWARDS. 

4. And Cod aasee kimerlf unbb Balis e | 
Him, I have prepared the Seven nian ALTARS; cnet ove one vr ON 
n1GH a bullock and a ram, on. every allar. 

3. And God put a word in F anda, return unto 
Balak, and thus thou Shalt speak. 

6, bod ko returned nals him, ee e 
BURNT OFFERINGS, and all the Rulers of Moab with him. 

Now whoever well considers this account of Balaam's Patriarchal 
Offering, will discover several most remarkable particulars in it; 
illustrative of those remains of still more e n 
which we find at Stone Henge. 


Je in che first 88 the word baue. tas use of, to dexeribe 


1-4 „A quite different yorg, n . 
Sacrifices are burned. For in Genesis, chap. vill, ver, 20. where mention is made of Noah's 
building an Altar unto the Lord, the word is not, as here, AH but Ouciac rp. 80 
again, when mention is made of Abram's s building an Altar, chap. xii, ver. 7. and chap. xxii. 
ver. 9. So again, when mention is made of Jacob's building an Altar, chap. xxxv. ver. 1. 
and ver. 3. And so again, when mention is made of Moses's building an Altar aſter ob- 
taining the victory over Amalek. Exodus, chap, xvii, ver. 15. And where the most solemn 
directions are given, by Almighty God Himself, concerning the building His Holy Alar, 
the word is still QuoiaoTypur; both where an Altar of Earth i is mentioned, and where an 
Altar of Stones is mentioned. Exodus, chap. XX. Ver. 24, and 25, and 16. In Exodus, 
chap. xxi, ver. 14.—chap. xxix. Ver. 37. ver. 44,—And where the Altar of Inceme alsois 
mentioned, chap xxx. ver. 27. still the word is Quo:aorypuey and not Bape, 
Again Leviticus, chap, vi. ver, g.—Numbers, chap. vii. ver, 8$4-—<chap. xviii. vere $; 
where the Holy Altar of God 18 mentioned; ul the word is Burr Ther. And in Judges, 

chap. vi. ver. 25. 31. And 1 Samuel, chap. ii. ver. 33. And in 2 Samuel, chap. xxiv. 
ver. 18, where David is commanded to build an Altar unto the Lord, the same word is 
carefully used. 

And further; whos eee 
down, 1 King's, chap, xviu. ver. 50; the identical game word @uaweorypur is used. 

So again, 2 Kings, chap. xviii. ver. 22; and in the Psalms, and Prophets continually; 
xe Psalm, xxvi. ver. 6; Palm, xliii. ver. 4. Isaiah, chap. xix. ver. 19 .—chap. lvi. ver. 7. 
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the Altars, signifies most clearly, aceording io the explanation given 
of it by Eustatius, à certain structure RAISED HIGH; and having a 
plain $urface, on which any thing may be RAIN D ve and placed. And 
the words, which in our Bible are translated, offered on every Altar a 
bullock, and a ram, do, in the Septuagint, most properly signify, the 
lifting of the wrote * on e, 8 _ FI cfg me here 


Lamentations, chap. ii. ver. 7. Ezekiel, chap. viii v. 16. Joel, l i. ver. has 
ii, yer. 17. Amos, chap, ii. ver. 8.  Malachy, chap! i. yer. 7. 10. —chap. ii. ver. 13. 

And the same word Quo:zoTypoy is in the Holy Gospel confirmed as the proper word for 
an Altar on which sacrifices were to be burnt, and consumed; see Matthew, chap. v. ver. 
23,—chap. xxiii. ver. 18. 33. Luke, chap, xi. ver. 51. 1 Cor. chap. ix. ver. 13 ,— 
chap. x. ver. 18. Hebrews, chap. vii. ver. 15,—chap ii. ver. 10. — chap. * 
yer. . chap. viii. ver. 3. —chap. ix ver. 12. 

It appears therefore maniſestly, that this word Rap, here wed inte account given of 
Balak's Offerings, indicates most clearly a quite different thing from an Altar on which $@cri- 
frees were burnt, and consumed by fire, like those on the Holy Altar of God. | 

It must mean an Altar on which Victims, prepared by the fire, were placed as Oblations. 
And mis is still more strongly confirmed, by the ute of the same word POSNER 
where it is at all mentioned. 

| For when the Reubenites, and the Gadites, and the half tribe ot Manor, on their going 
to o dwell 3 in their on country beyond Jordan, built the Altar of Memorial, with which the 
rest of the Tribes of Israel were so enraged, that they were about to fall upon them, and to 
destroy then; as conceiving it to be a breach of God's most Holy Law, and a discovery of 
ꝛome disposition towards Idolatry ; and therefore an act of Rebellion against the Lord; we 
find then this game word Ba used. Joshua, chap. 22. ver. 10, 11. 16. 19. $7.34; and 
in the description given of i it, we find it described as being a great Altar fo the View, Whilst 
it is remarkable; that in the very same Chapter, where the Altar of God i is mentioned, ver. 
19, that is on the contrary called ©uo:aorypiovy. And, in the vindication of their conduct, 
ver. 23, the Reubenites, &c. declare that this Great Altar they had buik, was not for the 
purpose of lifting up thereupon, on high, any whole burut offering, or any other sacrifice; as 
the Heathens were used to do.— And protest, ver. 29, against its being @vr:.aoTypor, an Altar 
for burning Sacrifices at all, whatever resemblance it might bear to the Altar of the Lord. 

So in Isaiah's Prophecy, chap. xvii. ver. 8, where the confidence which the Syrians 
placed in their false Allars is mentioned; and again in chap. xxvii. ver. g, where the indig- 
nation of the Lord is expressed against the idolatroug Altars; the word Gwpog is used. 
Although where mention is made of the Altar that should be to the Lord, in the Land of 
Egypt, the word ©uo:aorypuy is used. 

And in Exodus, chap. xxxiy. yer. 13; and Deuteronomy, chap. vii. ver. 5, where an 
express command is given to break down the Altars, and to overturn the Pillars, of the ido- 
latrous people; the words used, are Baus and Tri; and are used in such a manner con- 
. as to represent to our minds such structures as this at Stone Henge. 


* See H. Stephens's Thesaurus, p. 100. 
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Seven young bullocks, &c. indicates rather the dressing them, and mak- 
ing them ready, than merely the burning of the victims. At the same 
time also, the circumstance of Balak's continuing to stand with, his 
whole Court, some time, by what is called kzs whole burnt offering ; or 
rather, by his sacriſice dressed whole and entire; seems to indicate, 
that it was not. consumed io ashes: but that, having been dressed and 
prepared whole, by the fire, each carcass was, in that state, placed on 
one of the Altars; just as we read, in the Voyages of Cook, that 
the animals dressed in the South Sea Islands, were placed on 
their rude high Allars. 

Not one word indeed 1 is said of the time that was taken up in pre- 
paring the Altars. But as Balak had his whole army at hand to 
assist in that service; it would not require many days; even though 
they may be conceived to have been formed of stones of consider- 
able bulk. And we may be assured that each of them must have 
been both large enough, and strong enough, to bear the placing 
thereon a bullock, and a ram. And so far must * CASTE 
thoge at Stonehenge. 

In the next place; from the circumstance ted of T Balak's 
4 with all the Rulers of Moab, by the Altars; it is most pro- 
bable, and almost certain, that chose Altars must have been placed 
in nearly a circular form: and that there must have been certain 
fixed stations for the Rulers with him: in which particulars again 
the ceremonial seems most exactly to agree, with what must have 
been the Observance of the Rites, in such an high, place, as this re- 
markable one; which we have been considering, on Salisbury Plain. 
For here was evidently an hearth for the great fire for preparing the 
sacrifice near the centre; — and the high Altars of Oblation surround- 
ing it, whereon to place the victims when dressed and F _ 


Again, in the Acts of the Apoatles, chaps xvii. ver. 23, when $t. Paul u mentions the Alen 
at Athens, with the inscription to the unknown God, it is called Brojuds. 

To which I cannot but add this one remark, that, when in the latter ages pe 
ments of the horrid corruptions of idolatry, carved Altars of a smaller size were used, instead 
of these great primeval i instruments of abomination ; all the specimens of them which we 
have remaining, of the age of the Greeks, or Romans, and which have from time to time 
been dug up; plainly shew, by their dimensions, and figure, that they were utterly incapa- 
ble of having any victims burnt upon them; and that all that could be done, was the 
having Offerings placed upon them ;—or at most, occasionally, a very small fire. 
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and a circle öf small black pillars, just within that of the Altars, 
to denote the Stations of the Chiefs, and great Officers attending; 
And another circle of small black pillars, just within the outward 
surrounding an Oy to mark- band slations oF Met 
Officers. i eine 

And in the third Wen the deveription of of the next set of Altars 
reared by Balak; still continues the idea of observances of exactly a 
similar Kind; and even with an hint of their connection also, with 
other customs of the Moabztes, that may be compared with those of 
the Britons. For we read, 
Ver. 13: Aud Balak said unto him; come yet "with me to another 
place, from whence thou mityasf not see We people, at a Single glance: but 
thos Shall only see some Nane of them, and Malt N them a all: and curse 

Ver. 14. And he brought "Oy to a ids place of the country ; "tothe 
summit of an hiding place; (or $TRONG-HoLD or RETREAT.) And he 
built there Seven m1GH ALTARS, and LIFTED UP ON HIGH @ bullock and a a 
ram on each altar. | | 

And surely it cannot escape notice, chat we have here à very cu- 
rious account of Balak's carrying Balaam, to just one of those Kind 
of original fortresses, on the summit of a rock, which we have had 
occasion to describe in the beginning of these Observations. 

Afterwards, when the second Prophecy had given as little satis- 
faction to Balak as the first; and when he had determined to make 
a third experiment; we have stille an account of a e of the 
very same rites as before. | 
Ver. 27. And Balak said unto Balaam, come, I will conduct thee to 
another place ; peradventure it will please God that thou mayest curse me 
them from thence. 


Ver. 28. And Balak brought Balaam, to the top o Peor, that looketh 
towards the Wilderness. 
Ver. 29. And Balaam said unto Balak, build me here seven i 
and PREPARE FOR ME here seven young bullocks, and seven rams. 

Ver. 30. And Balak did as Balaam had said, and 11rTED ur ON 
' HIGH a bullock and a ram on each Altar. | 

Here, I should perhaps properly close these remarks.—But as it 
has pleased Almighty God, of His Infinite Wisdom, to call the 
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attention of mankind to the words even of a Gentile Prophet:—and 


as those words, according to the rendering of them in the Septuagint, 
are still more nervous, and more emphatically descriptive both of 
the prosperity of Israel, and of the GREATNESS of: the future 
Kingdom of the Messiah, than the translation in our Bible; I can- 
not forbear just adding, for, the fuller satisfartion of the curious, a 
careful translation from thence, of all the four en — 
successive ee first begins thus: A Ali, 


311 5 CELL 


The First Prophecy. 


Ver. 7. And taking up lis f 
hath called me from Mesopola ee 5 72584" AE ch 
ing; come defy for me Jacob: and come curse for me Israel. 
Ver. 8. Hew call defy him, whom The Lord hath nt doſed? nd 
how shall I curse him, whom God hath not cursed? 
Ver. 9. For from the aummit ene Labbldcee Men's int 
from the high, hills I shall well. consider him. | Behold:a People Shall 
+ dwell apart: and $hall not be reckoned amongst nations. 
Ver. 10. Who Shall be able to count the Seed of Jacob? cee "WP 
2 F Prael. eee 
e eee, L eee e- eee | 


| 


22 W eee eee all other nations. There is 
not surely a more astonishing and striking Prophecy than this, in all the Holy Scriptures : 
for it most manifestly has pointed out; not only the great peculiarity of character of the 
Jewish nation, that was to subsist even whilst they were to be in possession of their kingdom 
in the Land of Palestine: but also it has foretold, in what an unparalleled manner they 
ahould still subsist as a destinct people; even when they should be dispersed, and cease to be 
a nation: and moreover, what an high degree of supereminence should at last be obtained, 
by THE TRUE ISRAEL OF GOD, over all nations, in the days of the Messiah's final 
Kingdom, And ver, 10, Seems, in pursuance and confirmation of this idea, to point out, 
and even to describe clearly, The very many great, and subordinate dependant Governments, that 
zhould finally be established, under The true I5rael: when, according to the words of another 
superior, and subsequent Prophet, The Kingdans of this world hall l, the Kingdoms 4 
T he Lord, and of His Christ. Revelations; chap. xi. ver. 15. | 


+ This uy dens chal the ae, dependant Governments of » Gre 
Empire. 

I And at the same time, the solemn, awful with, in the zame verse, eier indicates, * 

che full completion of the blessing, and of what was foreseen, related not merely to the then 

temporal prosperity of Israel, on 5 but to the days of future ages. 


arable he Ad- Balak the King of Moab 
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The Second Prophecy. 


. 18. Ard tak up his rene A he id. arise Fre and 1 hear; 
attend to a witness, thou son of AI por. | 
Ver. 19. God is not as a man; that He Bod Fe Mer 
as a son of man; that He $hould boast in vain.  Hath He said ? and Shall 
He not do it ? or Shall He speak® and doth it not remain established ? © 

Ver. 20. Behold 1 have received commandment to bless :—T 5hall bless: 
and $hall not reverse it. | 
Ver. 21. There all not be. wretchedness in Jacob. Neither Mall 
distress be seen in Israel. The Lord his God is with him. es a 
rious acts of Rulers are among'st them. 

Ver. 22. N was God who brought him out i of Ego as'a glory of 
Hs ONLY HORN OF STRENGTH. + 


. Ver. 21, This verse, as it stande in the Septuagint, is A BLESSING INDEED; 
and most maniſestly, both a declaration of the prosperity that should ensue, onthe Israelites 
taking possession of the Promised Land, notwithstanding the contrary wishes of Balak; and 
still more plainly, a promise of the final blessings that should attend the kingdom of THE 
MESSIAH: whilst the words, as they are rendered in our translation in the Bible; He hath 
not beheld mniquity in Jacob, neither hath he seen perverseness in Hrael; can scarcely be reconciled 
with what we read of the behaviour of the Israelites in the Wilderness, both in Exodus, 
and in this Book of Numbers. 

+ This expression seems plainly to mean the same thing as if it had been said, as * Glory 
of the Messiah.—PBecause from Lsrael, the Messiah was to deycend, and to be born according 
to the flesh. | 

It seems also to be an expression intended to denote the e Dominion of 
Christ, the Messiah. Just as He is, in other places, called the Lv Son of God, John, 
chap. iii. ver. 16. 18, And the az of the Lord, Isaiah, chap. li. ver. 5. 9. Ibid, chap. 
Iii. ver. 1. Ibid. chap. Ixii. ver. 8. And His being here prefigured as The Only Horn 
of Strength; is surely exactly similar to, and coinciding with what we read, in many other 
passages of Divine writ; where it is said; He shall exalt the Horn of his Anomted. 1 Samuel, 
chap. ii. ver. 10. And again, Psalm, cxxxii. ver. 18. There shall I make the Horn of 
David to flourick. Both which are also clearly Prophecies concerning the Messiah. So in 
Psalm xcii. ver. 10, (or rather 11), the expression in the Septuagint is even still more ex- 
actly similar to this; for there we find the Royal Prqphet, when speaking of future blessings 
and comfort, saying, Mine Horn shall be exalled, as Tow Horn of Strength. Which gurely 
is both there, as well as here, a more intelligible translation, than that which we read in our | 
English version; mine horn 5hall be exalted like the horn of an unicorn. 

So again, in a manner consonant to these expressions, we read, Psalm Ixxy. ver. 5. 6. I said, 
to the ungodly, set not up your horn; get not up your horn on hagh. And ver. 12. All the horns of 
the ungodly will I break; and the horns of Tax r1GHTEOUs Shall beexalted, Where it is remarkable, 
that, in the Greek, the ungodly is put in the plural number; but the righteous in the singular. 
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Ver. 23. For there is no divination against Jacob. Neither is there 
any prophesying against 'Frael; In TIME * it * . to Tue Fo 
to Prael; what will God perform ! \ 


Ver. 24. Behold: a people ahall ris Lad 's as 2 dead om; and Shall 
rage with fierceness as a great lion. He Shall not WR * ing eat 25 
the prey, and drink the blood of the slain. 


The Third Prophecy. 


Chap. xxiv. ver. 3. And taking up his parable he gaid, Balan, 
the son of Beor, hath said ; the man who sees the. very truth hath Said: 

Ver. 4. He hath said who heard the words of the Alnughty God ; who 
saw a vision of ( God IN A ATA, PUNE the vail e "nate his 


9 1 
Ver. 5. How Loyd are th dudllngs, 9 Jacob! f and 1 th tents, 0 
Irazl 


Ver. 6. As alla way; and as "gardens by the rivers mae, as 
tents which God hath firmly fixed; and as cedars by the waters, 


"MM The original word lignifies mort properly, is kis ala. A by un- 
noticed, chat this one verse, as it stands in the Septuagint, removes all the difficulty with 
regard to what is related concerning the sþeaking of the a. For hence it should seem, that 
all chat is related concerning that wonderful fact, was merely the substance of a divine 
dream, or vision in the night. And that indeed it was 80, appears the more probable; be- 
cause nothing is said, in the relation itself, concerning the attendants and messengers, who 
we know travelled with Balaam ; and who must, as they were journeying with him, have 
E ode Ll gab and 
openly in the course of the day. 

It must be confessed however, that the translation, as it Mende tn our version from the 
Hebrew, conveys rather a different idea; leading us to uppose that Balaam fell into a trance 
on the road; But even according to that reading ;—from the words of the 4th verse, which 
Saw the vision of the Almaghty, falling into a trance, but having lis eyes open; which are repeated 
again in the 16th verse, we may rest well assured, that whether this vision was in a dream at 
his own house; or at any resting place on the road; or whether it was an extatic vision, as 
he was riding, and setting upon the back of his beast: or aſter he had been crushed against a 
wall by the beast starting aside in che way; that yet, in any one of these cases, all that 
passed between Balaam and the ass, as to any words spoken, was but in a vision; and we are 
under no necessity at all of supposing that the beast ever did peak; or once utter any ccund 
like a word. 

And to these observations I cannot but add, that the word used by the Seventy, in the 
latter part of the verse, arexa\uupi o d, are, does much rather signify having a 


vail removed from his eyes, or having an extafic vision; than having his eyes open, according 
to the common acceptation of that expression. 


Te? 
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Ver. 7. There Shall come forth A MAN from his seed, who $hall 
rule over MANY nations : whose kingdoms 1 * exalted: gen than 
Gog ; and His dominion shall be increased. A vu! 

Ver. 8. God hath brought Eb out of Egypt; 900g ory: of HEB 
ONLY HORN OF STRENGTH. He sha eat up nations of his ene- 
mies; and be replenished\ with their falness; and with 2 Shall 
Pierce through AN: ENEMY INDEED. © 

Ver. 9. Couching, He lay down' to rest as a great ln and as' a 
young lion: who Shall rouse him up 2—T hey that bless * are W 
blessed ;—but they that curse T hee, are cursed. NH 


The Fourth Prophecy. 


Ver. 15. uber up his parable he Said, Balaam/the son ne 
hath said, the man who sees the very truth hath said ; 

Ver. 16. He hath Said who heard the words of God; n 
the knowledge of the Most High; and who'saw a vision of God, Id A 
DREAM, having the vail removed from his eyes. 0 | 
Ver. 17. I shall behold Him ;+ though not now. I pronounce Him 
blessed ; though He doth not YET approach nigh. There shall arise a 
star out of Jacob. Even A MAN Hai be raised up out of Israel, and 
Shall break in pieces the rulers of Moab; and as a eee. Shall feed 

all the sons of Seth. 
ä Ver. 18. And Edom Shall be an inheritance. Even Esau, his Enemy, 


Shall become an inheritance. And (Ir SHALL BE 8A1D) 1srael hath done 
valiantly. 


As che Ich and 8th vertes are a most remarkable prediction of the dominion of the Mes- 
ziah over all nations; and of His great final victory over Sin, and Satan; 80 it deserves. sin- 
gular notice, that che emblem of a Great and Strong Lion, made use of to prefigure THE 
MESSIAH, in the 9th verse, is exactly conformable to the type by which He is prefigured, 
both in Jacob' $s Prophecy of Him; and in the book of Revelations. In Genesis, chap. xlix. 
ver. 9, 10, we read in the Septuagint, where the truest sense seems to be given; 

Ver. 9. Judah is a young lion. From the true rising branch my son art thou ascended.. 
Couching he laid down to rest, as A GREAT LION, and as a young lion, who Shall rouse him? _ 
Ver. 10. T here hall not fail to be a Ruler out of Judah, nor a Leader descending from him, 
until FTE come, for whom the RULE is finally determined, And HE ts the expectation of all nations. | 
And in the book of Revelations, chap. v. ver. 5, we read—behold the Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah, the root of David, hath prevailed to open the book, and to loose the even seals thereof, 
+ The original words signify more fully, and properly; I shall behold Him, and point to 
Him, to make Him known to others. R 
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Ver. 19: And Ho hall braid up ul of Jaco: — 


what mas david ond Md diy. Wan oon M 
Ver. 20. And beholding Amalek; ond laing up hs parable he a 
Amalel was the first of nations: bu his gerd alall be destroyed. 
Ver. 21. And behalding the Kenite ; and taking uf his parable he zaid, 
S$trong is thy dwelling place: but though thou puttest thy nest in a rock; | 

Ver. 22. And though Beor I CO u oY * 
2 Shall carry thee into captiviiy. 5 

Ver. 23. And belolding 2 e his . he 
4 alas, alas, who 5hall live, when God: shall \ establish 8ucn as 


THESE BE! 

Ver. 24. For they Shall come from out of the hands {or out of the 
bands) of the Aeliaioi, and hall affiict Asur ; and hall afflict the 
2 —_— and they themselves Shall pertshi in like mannner.' 

Ver. 25. And Balaam rising up, departed, N to ſis Fe ple 
a ar eee ee eee V an 


4 


The many strong reasons * nde waver! of the Druidical 
Lone Circles to have been designed for astronomical uses, and ob- 


N ec 39 mentiohatt in * eee ae are an 


. 
oY 


eee RO the Ketiaivi, rr ke POT 


Wer e a lving hed with pate regr Gen hari ale have mer with of 
this word, _ + 


+ . however, „ a. 


Assyrian empire; and also the destruction, or at least the heavy affliction, of the Hebrews. 
And therefore the persons described, as coming out of the hands ſor from the bands) of the 


Ketiaioi, seem manafestly, in the first instance, to relate to the Romans: who were finally to 
destroy the remnant of the Assyrian empire, under Antiochus ; and were also to lead the 


Hebrews, and Jews, into captivity : but were themselves to perish at last. 


And as the original promises, and predictions, concerning the Great Messiah. (THE. 
MAN who was lo arise out of Jacob) were previous to, and established before all these denun- 


ciations, concerning the Hebrews ; 50 it is obvious, that His Kingdom and Glory was to cuc- 
ceed, in order of time, to all the accomplishments of these Prophecies : and is therefore now 
till to be looked for, as to its final perfect completion: as are also perhaps the final great 
effects, and final destruction of the power of the very Og, Which last word perhaps related, 
at the time Balaam delivered the Prophecy, only to some then present power; esteemed 
either as allies to, or part of the fiercest of the bands of the Moabites. But who might very 
well be an emblematical representation of the destructive Power, that was to prevail, for a 
time, in the latter days. 
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ingenious writer, Dr. Smith, has oonceived the number and posi- 
tion of the Stones, at Stone me to have had the 8ame W 
in a sort of mystical manner. il 

Apprehending that the outer cle of ant Fa mnkiplicd by 
the number of the twelve stones, which stood within; and which 
{as he thinks) were intended to mark the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
was a mode of representing the antient solar year, of 360 days. And 
that the inner circle of thirty stones, (one of which seems to have 
been smaller than the rest), denoted the lunar month of 29 days, 
12 hours. Six at the upper end of the circle signifying the Hunters“, 
and the harvest moon ; rising six nights together with little variation: 
whilst the great ellipse, composed of seven pair of pillars, with an 
impost on each pair, signified the seven planets, and their influ- 
ences. Within which, was the circle of twelve stones, for the signs 
of the Zodiac. The centre of the circle is in 51* 11” latitude: which 
he conceives to be peculiarly connected with the position of the 
stones. And the circular holes, near the margin of the bank, are by 
him apprehended, at the time of the nen to have marked 
out a meridian, LA | 
The coincidence of circumstances, is centajluby's very extiachdl- 
nary. And some such mystical allusion to astronomical numbers, 
and divisions of time, may very fairly be allowed to have been pos- 
sibly introduced, in these superstitious structures; and especially i in 
the latter, and most corrupt ages of pagan idolatry. 

But, leaving that mater to be judged of, as every one shall think 
fit—After having endeavoured, by a careful examination of the re- 
lative situation of the several parts; and by a comparison of them 
with antient rites, and ceremonies, (the history of which has been 
preserved by unquestionable records,) to give some adequate idea of 
the original appearance, and designation of Stone Henge; it may 
now be proper, notwithstanding the constant apparent con fusion of 


the whole groupof stones, when seen altogether ;—and notwithstand- 


ing the great change which is ever made in their appearance, how- 
ever little the situation of the observer is changed; to give one or 
two views of the whole assemblage of stones, as nearly as possible. 


* See his i ingenious Dissertation, printed at Salisbury 177 0, 4to. entitled Choir . 
the grand * 


shewn. Pl. VII. .bg..1. ve 0 2 
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Pl. A therefore represents 4 general view of the-Remain; abs 
it was about the year 1790; and as seen by a spectator standing a 
little on the outside, westward, and looking eastward. Where the 
great Trilothon on the left! of the leaning stone, near which the figure 
of an horse is placed, is that which has since fallen down. And ie 
leaning stone itself is that which once formed one of the supporters 
of the greatest, and highest Trilothon standing at the upper end. 
It is that which was just behind the great black flat stone, for: the 
fire hearth; which lies on the ground, and is . in the Plan, 
N. NLA e e +1 N won 

Pl. A shews the same ee e of ame; seen Wee same 
pos as it now appears in an ay the great 5 
3 in the plan) has fallen. 1 Ee 5 Tro 1a: 1 

And the great original nn of that Trilothow,); now e 


flat on the ground, are distinguished by che * of Ay 


es in a stooping. posture, to examine theta... 01 89 9 vil 
And in this view also, are plainly seen, in ah further ae on 


the right · hand side, and also near the fallen stone on the leſt, some 


of those smaller black upright stones; which have been mentioned, 
as designed probably to mark the stations of certain great Officers, 
during the celebration of the abominable superstikious rites. There 
are seen also, quite at the further end, some remains of the outward 
portico, or Circle of lower covered stones; a pork of. dick were 


/ 


ie 8 of 8 e in 


This portico is shewn by the i 


the Plan, Pl. VI. fig. 2. As the stones supposed to have been 


placed, for marking the Stations of inferior Officers, are shewn by 
che next in ward Circle: and those for marking the Stations of the 
* Officers, by those of the small inner Circle of alli. 
Pl. A shews the same assemblage, as seen before the due 1790. 
by a-spectator standing a little on the outside, southward, and look- 
wg northward. And here, the leaning stone is seen on the leſt: and 
the smaller stones of station are seen more plainly ; and also some- 
ou more-of the outward portico. c But to avoid confuaion, ine of 


© e n 


assisted by the celebrated Mr. Beachy; *. 
many other useful and correct delineations. = 43 8 
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the: atones; Lying on the ground, by the leaning stone, and before it; 
are left out. 22 {11% in * Enewien ds 21 ttittt 1811 40 niche 


We may now venture to resume the course of oh inquiries; 
arid to proceed with our observations, by remark ing plainly, and 
without further hesitation, that such as were Balaam's Altars, such 
in somie degree were the Altars at Stone Henge ; only more vast, ànd 
magnificent 3 being constructed by a people who were at the time 
more at leisure: and who erected the Altars with more additional 
appendages; for the purposes of more gross Superstitious Rites, in- 

troduced in the later, and still more corrupted ages of the World. 
And after having adduced so many circumstances, to shew that 
it was in very truth an antient British Structure; an old kigh Place; 
ang; -e may venture to affirm, that the idea of its having been, 
as some have supposed, merely a monument erected in remem- 
brance of the massacre of the four hundred and sixty British nobles 
by Hengist; when he: seized and took Vortigern, their king. pri- 
soner, is not deserving of any credit. Vet I must add, that no- 
ching is more likely, than that the perfidious designs of that ambi - 
tious Saxon should have been carried into execution, in so dire a 
manner, on this very spot. For no place surely was 80 fit to assemble 
both Vortigern, and his train of Chieftains, for the purpose of a 
Solemn Treaty, as that kigh place, where the Britons had so often 
been accustomed to assemble, on their most/awful public occasions. 

It was thus, that, in still earlier times, Emael, with his perfi- 
dious train, persuaded Gedaliak, the Governor of Judea under Ne- 
huchadnezzar, in the high place at Mizpah, to treat with him; and 
to eat breadJ' or feast with him; when, just like Hengist, on a 
sign given, he caused his followers to slay Gedaliah, and all those 
Jews and officers who were with him. 1 The facts, and stories, are 
almost exactly similar: and I can therefore easily believe, that this 
was indeed the very spot whereon that murder by Hengist was 


t oughit to be mentioned, n this oecaviOn also, that there are some very curious tepre- 
eee of Stone Hengel as geen in different points of view, in a publication entitled a 
Tour through the South of England, Wales, and Ireland, made during the summer of 1791. And 
| thatthe late ingenious Mr.:Keate published one or two Views of parts of the outward Portico. 

RAT X There i is a curious account of this Massacre in the Antiquarian Repertory, Val. I. 
p- 146, t Jeremiah, chap. xl. ver. 13. 16. chap. xli. ver. 1. 3. 
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committed; although it never could have been originally reared in 
remembrance of that murder, consistently with any degree of his- 
torical probability; and although it existed as a great high-place, 
long before this dreadful event; as en 4 * a rarer the 
murder of Gedalial, and his afficers. 115 
It ought just to be added 2 chat it hab been aw; 8 e 
very British name Cor Gaur, poinis out an Asiatic origin; and leads 
us to conclude, that it was some kind of rezemblance of something 
derived from the East. As indeed many other Oriental; and Hebrew 
words, introduced into the British language {as appears from a com- 
parison of them with the Welch language), shew that both names, 
and rites, were in many instances detĩ ved from the Phoenicians, and 
from the abominations in the Land of Canaan : or perhaps, rather, 
from that original root; from whence those till . e K ede 
minations in the Land of Canaan sprang 

Let us no proceed to the ee e-, 1 
of a similar kind, that have heen discovered, of late years, in the Isle 
af Jersey; upon a smaller scale; and approaching nearer, in bulk, 
even to the Whattas, or | 8uperstitious Altars, still in use amongst 
barbarous nations, in the South Sea Islands. Whilst also, they may 
be deemed to 3 GI nearer: to the real bulk lk s 
erected by ale 

They are dend i n irregular Cltel, aber 24 fot in ia 
meter; or rather 60 feet in circumference. 

Their number at present, is mentioned in the a as 
its five only; but this, on a close inspection of the whole, as it 
has been cautiously preserved, and set up in the garden of General 
Conway, I found to be a mistake: for the number is evidently seven: 
the termination of the covered entrance itself having plainly served 
for one of the Altars; and there being evidently the remains of one 
other Altar, on the right-hand side; of which only the top stone is 
gone. 

The interval between the Altars, is filled up with rude Stone 
| Niles of e n a Pillar wann c between every 


* See a 5 by w. Williams, in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Vol. LXI. p. 208, | + Sex the account, ual play, and views of Ge whole, in the 
Archaeologia, Vol. VIII. N 284. 386. , | 
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two Altars: whilst the whole seem never to have been nge wy 
the use of any iron tool. 1) 

These Altars are (in the a called Ledget, or Calls: ey 
by some subsequent observers of this curious Remain; have even 
been supposed to have been mere Listvaens? or chests, and tomb 
for depositing dead bodies. Which latter supposition had sonie 
countenance, from the state in which this whole extraordinary 
structure was first discovered in Jersey: it 8 been buried 
_ an heap of earth and stones, like a barroõw.. 10) 

But as the small narrow intercolumniations of the Trilothons, (or 
tent high Altars), at Stone Henge, shew, that the void spaces under 
them could never have been Nistvaens; so here, the small and nar- 
row dimensions of the cavities, under these Altars, are but ill adapted 
to such a purpose. Whilst at the same time, it qught to he remark- 
ed, that in order to their having ever been appropriated to such use, 
under any barrow; the inner circular area must have been vaulted. 
or covered over; + at least as securely as the passage af entrance can 
be supposed to have been zedured by the covering of large stones. 
But as, on the one hand, there was no appearance of any vault, or 
covering of stone, remaining; 80, on the other, there is no one ap- 
pearance in the structure, that should lead us ta; conclude, that 
those who erected it, had the least idea how to form an arch, or 
vaulted roof. And the irregular heights; and forms of the stone pil- 
lars, between the Altars, 'sRews clearly that it was hain mw 
such rude vaulted roof should ever have been constructed. 

These Cells therefore, or rather real Altars, could never burt had 
* use at all, except when quite clear of the aun stones 
and earch, and freely exposed to the open air. | 

They were obviously covered up at last, on purpose to be Ana- 
pn ; and to be preserved, if possible, as sacred, from such de- 
struction as had been brought upon so many others in Anglesey. the 
chief Druidical Island by che Roman Invaders; and out of terror of 
the dire example of —_— rs ow, 12 Suetonius Paulinus. 


05 11 8 


* See the Views of lick both inthe 1 Pl. XXVIII. p. 384; and also in 
Grose's Antiquities, Vol. VI. 


+ We hall hereafter find, that in real barrows, such covering of the interior part was 
contrived by rude stones laid one upon another; forming a sort of ko{low cone. 
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A Medal of Claudius Cæsar, found in the midst of the earth and 
clones, under which this Circle of Altars' _ n 8eems to 
evince this to have been the cas? 116 041 41 
And how far it was most unlikely that check 4 Should: ever 
125 been designed for Kistvaens, or Sepulchres, appears from 
their dimensions, even as given in the Archaeologia; and still more 
from the dimensions —_ 1 took e wur n * 
insides. W e ot ui bY: RV tun 
Of chose which ele perfect, the cavity of the lagert as 
described in the Archaeologia, facing nearly the east, measures only 
CON OE in mann 2 4 n in . * he 
front. ede 14 g 1126 * 1 
next, on he let, meanares 4 et in breath ben ei ches 
indength + and s feet 7 inches in height. dq | 
The third, measures, in breadth, 2 feet 16 FORE anden. 2 
feet 19 inches; in height, 4 feet. eas os rest Seem. 1 
in the same sort of proportion r 10 11 
And the entrance to this sacred Gireley i is a 8 way, — 
en of rude upright stones, and of as rude stones lying across 
them), and Was about iB feet in length; and about 5 feet 3 inches 
in breadth; and 4 feet 4 inches in height, in the en and 
zome what smaller at the beginning o. an 11 en ow eon 
According to my measures, (leaving out every hesse the hick- 
ness of the stones erer us the whole _ of Bs entrance. was 
near 16 feat 81920105 8420 U 159 DING? | 
The Altar which andes it, 5 winks which: 7 8 
ae is obliged to Pass, fronts the e _ in ER 
and may therefore be called No. 1: i 
And its dimensions, and the dang of all 0 rest, * 
round the circle' on the inside, in regular order, 8 from 
the entrance towards the left, are as follows, by my measures: 137 


h * 


de rr to %% bus :; ers brvnT H * E. aste 165 tb tient 
nn der. 
XN A 14 0 1 

'* Archaeologia; Vol. VIII. p. 583. + Ibid. p. 31%. 2 /The whole ar 


now removed to General Conway's elegant seat, near Henley on Thames. 
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A; beine one th ehe nige n. 5 ni Ann oi 
$114 2Witle,; 1671269 22019 
enn, ahi; 3noNe Ae i $120 10! deep. 5 21.g88iþ Ilge 
mel oc 01 eee eee \obevioc high. 2oibmle bapol 
| r «om BL I wideoot dank ods a 
£11012 1811 Nos 10S; 7 is 44 9 deep, 443.1 5 
to od Dany wet tidy : 15 plc} $0 #0 high. 1111] 9204113. to 


100 61916 292; 11043397 {2.11811 601 wider dow boite 
N Ne. 4, almost opposite a | 


deep: dona 
| CS YH. the entrance, is P. | | 
lo-21916) * lo 06 99:0  140101high; 4102 9 boy. 


bun $941 We ms ane 9111 10 eee ide, Nui ved conc) 
Hoch: bat Ne s i) is 8 o deep 191140 Juan 19 
[>18 Nn bl inan lo bull; 1811.0" dich. 3 114, bas 1 f 
(Zuiblind 10 No. 6, e one 2 8 Wider 
whose * stone is 4 2 3 deep! —_ 109 
jon Ob . . 0 ol, ier 10 460113 ne high. 3001 211 1 
moge biin ; non. 1324 i; 2010) 28 oB Wide ue as 1690 


asmos 36 bn, pus 90016 3s bib »: 
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enen ve Ne. 7 isses deep, nod vil o. 
10m 951.10 9101919113 anndiony incl. {gu 5 high. d Yin! 
Tbe dimensions of the Citcle; measuring first a diameter vine 
Aha de dees at the entrance, to the middle of the highest single 
stone oppusite: and then a diameter quite across are, ab I foumd them, 
| . 1 u bas 
ee The first diameter 2414 0 „ 
ky; 0 eee 24 geniigt vi! 0 


And the first was, as nearly as 1 could” | 
Fon in a direction, i Ps. 


wer) loo Þ dai. oil) bin nel 88 E. 
* the transverse one a), ts lg and! ie 

eee eee eee eee Wn ry 
80 that . entrance must tons adi toes E by N. ies 
probably; if we make allowance for the variation of the needle dur- 
ing a long succession of ages, was originally exactly E; as it stood 
in. Jersey. I venture to say this; because great care was taken, by 
General Conway, to have every stone placed exactly i in the same 

position in which it was originally found in that island. 
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The account in the. Archaeologia says, the entrance fronted al- 
most eastward; as the en did at Stone Henge. And at some 
small distance before the men. only a little om one side, was 
found standing a sort of Stone f Memorial; represented in the Plan, 
in the Archaeologia; and in Grose's Views. 

We have here, thierefore; gurely another, thougW/zmaller group, 
of those DruidicaliAltars of Oblation ; which may justly be com- 
pared with thoge, _ under the —_— dis the ee cor- 
rupt Prophet Balaam. ; 1100 

And the eee of a great an a ea Circle of 
Stones, having also stood formerly on the same hill in Jersey; and 
of many other Druidical Monunients-having been. discovered; both 
here, and in the neighbouring Islands of Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Sark, (most of which have been pulled down; 'and used for building) 
confirms this idea. E 2er i 50a qO3 deo 

The Stones of this small Circle of Altars, found in. Jersey, do not 
bear any such marks of che tool, as those at Stone Henge; and seem 
to have been preserved in their-original situation merely by means 
of having been covered up. Many others therefore of the more 
antient ones, in this aur Island. may easily be oonoeived to have bben 
thrown down long ago: and, like the many Druidical antiquitieb in 
Guernsey, Sark, and: Alderney, to have been used for buildings, 
and walls. M 1 8 

But nevertheless we are not without instances of some fragments, 
the few — Ae 1 2 out. where 


mention, — curious Druidical Circle, in the Peak of Derby- 
shire, called Arbelows, or Arbour-lows;: about ſive miles from Bake- 
well :* which, when fully considered, there is great reason to think, 


notwithstanding its mutilated appearance, in its present ruined state, 
was once a regular structure, very nearly of the same kind with 
| * at Kune Henge. For we indthere, several 1 stones lying on 

62 01 51019 7 1 3129] (1: 
„ 12 f is most n exactly decibel, 1 3 by Mr. t in the Archaeologia,) 


Val. VII. p. 131,—who assigns Punx er reaong s for | concluding i it to be 3 Brvah, 
Temple. 
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the grow, in puirs, and much broken; some of which were lately 
remembeted by old persons in the neighbourhobd, to have stood 
upriglit. It may therefore fairly be concluded, that the greater part 
of them stood upright also; and in pairs ;* two and two, nearly in 
the spots where they now are found. And if they stood in a Cittle; 
and in such a! peculiar position; there seems good reason to ap- 
prehend, that each pair had a transom stone, or impost, ut tlie top, 
somewhat likeithoze at Stone Henge ; which impost was compoed, 
either of the fragments now lying on the ground; near the pairs of 
Stones; or of fragments more broken, und carried away 
Besides this rezemblance; near the middle bf the Girele which 
is 58-yards in diameter, is found lying flat (just as at Stone Herige), 
a great Stone; fit for a fire hearth, 13'feet long, and y feet wide; and 
near to this another, which seems to have formed part of 4 Cromlech. 
10 We have cherefore here, the apparent remains of a great Stone, 
for the fire, and burning; and of à Circle of Altars of Oblation; 
nearly as at Stone Henge, To which, if we add, that there ap- 
pear to have been Pillars on each bide the entrance; and that the 
whole Circle is surrounded with a great Rampart, or Bank, 6 or 7 
yards high, measuring by the slope; having A foste within, and 
nbt oi the outside; which fosse, is 3 yards over; in the bottom; 
nnn which GaAs dea to Stone * cannot Kin 
notice. 9113. ban 
01 And this e 3 "_ more lid ; b we con- 
sider, that those two tumuli, called the Lows, — each of them a 
circular hollow cavity, like a bason, on the top ;t that may be. some- 
what compared with the remarkable basons on the banks of the In- 
closure of Stone Henge: and that one of these Lows, with its bason, 
stands near adjoining to the Rampart, or Bank, of this Cirele, the 
Arbelows; and: that the other is on the bank itself. < 
One can scarce'forbear: entertaining a suspicion, in like manner, 
that 2 Cirele of Stones, which has before been mentioned, not far 
from Castell Dinas (a strong British fortress), in Males, was some- 
what of this kind. For there we find a great Circle of Stones, about 


. * Archaeologia, Vol. VII. p. 142. \ 51 . hh] p. 142, 143. 1 
1 Ibid. p. 141, | 
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36 feet in diameter; formed of piles of loose stones, with wright 
Columns, placed! in pairs, at 5 yards distance from each other?! 
And it ought not to be omitted; that, at about 390 yards. distance 
from this. is another lesser Circle of Stones, consisting of several 
1 upright stones, amongst others that are smaller. 444 0 
An attentive observer, with more opportunities than have heen 

in my power, may perhaps soon discover more instances; wherein 
Stone Pillars, standing, [equally hagh, in pairs and in parts of the 
periphery of a Circle, or Oval, are to! be met with. 11 2 Jo 190319 
And perhaps, amongst others; may be named one not far ſrom 
Penrith, in Cumberland, at a place called Addingham; or Ald-Heng- 
ham, where is a Circle of Stones, 300 feet in diameter, having sixty- 
seven of the stones now standing, each 10 feet high: Hof which, 
in Camgden.'s time, there were seventy-seven ! For here, ad at Stone 
Henge, there is found, on the outside, at che distance of about 70 or 
100 feet, a vast upright Stone of Memorial 12 on feet in height; 
near 2 yards square at bottom: and having, ub a peculiarity, af re- 
markable hollow at the top. And a little way from it;, nearer to the 
Circle, were, within, the remembrance of several persdns still liv- 
ing, four large Stones forming a sort of Altar, or Cromled hi! 
This Circle is by the vulgar called Long Meg, and hen Daugh- 
ters and by Camden is too haxtily.coricluded to be the Monument 
of some victory. But its whole appearance, and the adjoining 
Altar, and Stone of Memorial, shew- it to have ben a British Circle. 
adjoining, Penrith ; and by its having still further the appenduge of 
another lesser Circle, at a small. distance, 50 feet in diameter; con · 
sisting of twenty stanes. 16 2n0 251 bas :e anole loomeoly 
On this occasion too, though it does not exactly relate to the pre- 
sent purpose, it would be some omission, not to mention that most 
remarkable Remain in Westmoreland, at a little distance from Pen- 
rith, called Mayborough ; situated on the summit of a small hill, 
because it shewos still further the connection of the first · mentioned 
Circle of Stones, with British Antiquitie : 


| 
* Pennant's Journey to Snowdon, p. 110. | 
+ Gough's Camden, Vol: III. p. 174. 190. t A view of this en given 
in the Antiquarian Repertory, Vol. I. p. 239. - ie 
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For it is a vast circular bank; the We and breadth of Which is 
ferment surrounding af area 88 yards in diameter, and kiving 
an entrance on the east side. Near the middle i is an upright stone, 
9 feet 8 inches high, and 17 feet in circumference.” And there had 
been three more placedinear it, so as to form a square; bebzides four 
more on the sides of the entrance, one at each exterior; and one at 
each interior corner. All which last, have _ ie Yours, been plasted 
by gunpowder, 'to clear the RT 1997109 ga ver” CORN 

And this curious place, seems, in n to _ val A Britis 1 
Druidical Court, for the administration öf justice; and fbr othe 

Civil purposes, such as Inaugurations* somewhat similat to that 1 10 | 
Anglesey, called Bryn-gwyn. at Tre'r Dryw, that is Leo 
by Rowland.“ And: it has, like that, a round Cirque,” or Theatr 
also, near adjoining ; formed, in this instance, by an bi gh dlke 
of earth, and a deep frees: hors warden an ared 29 "yards 
r EO PROT? ee e 
These extraordinary Bricizh dead. Gercke. 50 near Penrith, 
confirm the fact, that the Circle at Addingham i is als British. 

And indeed; notwithstanding Mr. Pennant's apprehension con- 
cerning aigreat Alley, or Avenue of Stones, a few miles distance from 
Penrith, near Shap, being a Danish work; I must' venture to form 
the same conclusion with regard to it. For its near resemblance 
to the great Avenues long since taken notice of by Dr. Stukeley, at 
Abury, in Wiltshire; and its proximity to these other unquestion- 
ably British Remains, can scarce leave à doubt as to the fact: at the 
same time that certain large Circles, and Ovals, formed of smaller 
stones, and placed near unto that Avenue, do further per in | elject, 
the same language. 

Nie Avenue itself, was formed 7 of a dootlts row of granites of 
immense size, that once extended above à mile. And it was crossed 
at the end by another row; all placed at some distance from each 
other. But a great part of them have been destroyed. within the 
remembrance of persons still living. 


On the top of one of the Stones in the Addingham Circle, we 


* See a curious account of it, and a good representation, by Mr. Pennant; Tour in Scot- 


land, Vol. I. p. 256, - | + Mona Antiqua, p. 89. 
t Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Vol. I. p. 258. 
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have found was a remarkable hollow, like a rock bason; It prõba- 
bly was for some such purpose as the basons, on the bank, at 


Stone Henge: for holding of blood, or libationggss ] 


Nor are we without other instances, where such substitute ap- 
pear. In the shire of Meris; or Merns, in Scotland, about fe 
miles from Aberdeen,“ we find two Circles of Stones The one 
consisting of two concentric Circles; the exterior, above 24 paces 
in diameter, having thirteen great stones, 9 feet high, standing; 
and two fallen down: and the interior, 3 paces within ches former, 
having the stones only s feet high; like small Stones of "Station, 
Whilst towards the east, at 26 paces distance from this Cirele/W'a 
great sort of sacrificing Stone, placed flat on the! ground, (as at Stone 
Henge); in which there is also a rect bas, en e 4 0 
artificial, that will hold a Scotch gallon of water. 

1 The, other Circle, i is rather larger; and at the diatiics of a "A 
shot, nearly, from the first: and consists of three concentric Circles; ; 
the Stones of the outermost being about 9 feet high; and those of 


each of the others, like stones to denote Stations, only 3. And here 


again, on the top of one of the Stones; pn the: east aide of the largest Circle, 
is. formed a bason, or hollowness, 3 inches deep; in the bottom of 
vbich! is cut a sort of little trough, crossed by another, that is carried 
down by the side of the stone some way. One other stone 5. gu 
the Circle, is observed to have a cavity,'or-rock buson upon it. 
Again, in the largest of the Orkney Islands, at a place called Ane 
a, most remarkable spot; at the south end of a rude causey of loose 
stones, forming a sort of bridge over the narrowest part of a lock, is 
a great Circle, set about with high smooth stones, or flags, about 20 
feet high above ground ;+ 6 feet broad, and each a foot or A dnick 
And betwixt chat cirele, and the causey are two other stones, stand- 
ing much in the same manner as the out ward stones at Stone Henge; 
one of which, hath a round hole, or cavity in it. And at the other 
end of the causey, about half a mile from it, is another great Circle; 
110 paces in diameter, with such stones as the former placed round 
it; and having, moreover, on che outside, towards the east and west, 


* Sea yery rio xcomit of ths Cnc, by Di. Garden, eg er VOY 
I. p. 314. . neee eee 510 
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two artificial green mounts, just in the same manner, as at Stone 
Henge; We lind two small cones, with cavities like bam, at che 
top. placed on che bank of the outward ditch. 111440) 4 not ni ö acl! 
And we ought not to omit giving full weight to what bas been 
well remarked by M allac in his description of these Circles!; that 
Boethius,\ in his Liſe of Mainus, King of Scots, expressly says, that 
these tind of Cirales, were, by the people of the/bountogs calledithe 
Antient Temples of the Gods. [104691 ei 919112) ois, ; „nel 399] T1 

Perhaps even % Roll-rich, jy Rowldrich! Stones,“ itv\Qzford- 
shire, may be named as having some aſſinity with Stone Henge; as 
they certainly had also with Astronomical Circles. dq us 2v1922b 
For they are placed in a ring, not circular but rather elliptical tlie 
longer diameter from north to sauth being 335 yards; and the shorter 
33. The stones are of very unequal dimensions both in height, and 
thickness; few of those now remaining exceeding; 4 feet, and some 
reaching scarce 2: but they seem denignediy to have been 
at very unequal distances, Which gave occasion to * and 
others, to think there were many gaps. Almost precisely in the 
meridian, is one, on the north Part, higher than the rest; being 
J feet high, and 34 broad. And chere seem to have been two 
zuch others placed opposite to it. At the distance of about 84 
yards, also, an the outside of the Circle, towards the north - east, 
is an huge Stone f Memorial, at least 8 feet high, and 7 broad. 
And about 300 paces eastward from the Circle, instead of an 
Altar Stone lying, on the ground, was a Cromlech, or standing 
Altar, formed of six stones, (five for supports, and one on the top), 
mentioned by Dr. Stukeley, 4 and called by him enen I think 

very: improperly] a Kistvaen, but now destroyed. girl 1 

There are some circular dish-like. cavities, on 3 4 Bein TY 
joining, as at Stone Henge: and in the neighbourhood are many bar- 
rows; which confirm the British origin of the Whole. 

Perhaps the Circular Stones that formerly stood in the parish of 
ae near Town Malling, in Kent, which are now almost 
obliterated, partly by being buried under the sand, and partly by 
being broken, and removed, ought further to be named, as having 


* See views of them in Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 285, 294; and Pl. XV. fig. 2. 
and 3. + Aubrey Mon, Brit. Stukeley, Abury, p. 10. 14. 
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some affinity with those at Stone Henge. A curious account; has been 
given of them by Mr. Colebrooke:ꝰ from whence it appears; that 
they i in reality formed an oval, 30 paces from east to west; and 42 
paces from north to south: that some bf them were 7 feet hrigh, and 
some less. That at the east end, there lay on the ground agen 
Altar Stone; placed some what like that at Stone Hekgo ; 9 feet long: 
and 7 feet broad Not far from which was seen another graut Stone, 
15 feet long; which there is reason to think once Lee 
and which I should therefore call the Nliar ef Mimoriad. 
Wbat others there may be stillt remaining, in such 4 — 15 
deserve any particular examination; I shall leave to the investiga- 
tion of » thode» who may have opportunities of exploring the unfre- 
quented parts of this country. But it would surely be a great 
omiss ion, to conclude this short enumeration of the most distin- 
guished Remains of this kind, without giving some account of that 
most guperb epecimen of Britich Druidical magnificence, at Abiri, 
or Abury, in Wiltshire, which once existed, though it is now quite 
mutilated; and indeed almost entirely destroyed: the Stones hav- 
ing been broken in pieces, from time to time; by means of fire, and 
sledge hammers, to build the village of Abury itself; and many of 
them having also been broken and ariel; EE in ondev''to 0s 
the surface of the land into pasture al \ 
In the beginning of this century, wow," many iS were 
i who remembered the whole of them remaining nearly entire. 
As we find, also, they had been very little disturhed in Holland's - 
time. It was not till the year 1713, that the great central Pillar of 
one of the double separate Circles in the great Inclosure, more than 
20 feet high, was demolished; and even after that, one pair of those 
double Circles, was left almost in its original state till 17 20; and 
enough of the other to azcertain what it once had been. And in 
Dr. Stukeley's time; when the destruction of the whole, for the pur- 
poses of building, was going on 80 rapidly, still forty-four of the 
Stones of the great outward Circle were left; and many of the Pil- 
lars of the great avenue: and a great Cromlech was in being; the 
upper stone of which he himself saw * and carried away; 


* Archacologia, Vol. II. p. 107. Ane | 
7 Holland's Camden, p. 255; and Googh's des, p. 112. 
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the fragments of it alone making 0 o les chan twenty⸗ good cart 
ace bv iow to bethizno? Les ooo mah ni % f 22 14 eds thw 
This structure, at Abury, must have been er Usti, aud of ori: 
ese een ewe beyond those of Curnbre. ill in Cornwall; 
or those in the Lale of Anglesey, mentioned by Rowland, För it 
appeared, on a cautious examination of it, in tlie beginnivig'6P this 
century, that it must have consisted of no ae than eix hütidred 
and fiſty/ vat stones. Moog h Hoi welt 
The idea that may be formed of the Whole: Hot Me several 
zocounts that Have been transmitted to us, free from all iijectures 
of Dr. 'Stukeley's; or of any one else, is precisely tlie 
That it was seated on the most elevated part of a great Mü: fol 
whente is a Very gradual decent Exe pee 6 eng oh 
That the main body consisted of one vast Circle, of 26 Hundred 
enormous stones; each from 13 ˖6 T / feet in” negli. and Hear as 
much in breadth: the intereolummiation between them being in 
general-about'27:feet/|And'the whole Circle Being at Teast "aboiic 
1300 feet in diameter; surrounded with a great Hitch, near 40 feet 
broad, and very deep, which had again, on its of part, à most 
lofty vallum, at least 60 feet broad, ineleting both che diteh, and 
an area, that contains about twenty-two' acres; and is tot legs thin 
1400 feet in diameter! Whilst in the intermediate space, between 
the Ditch, and the great Circle of one hundred Stones. there Was a 
firie circular walk; of about 5 0 feet in breadth, 700 
Wich in the area, inclosed by the great Circle of one Wande 
stones, were two other distinct double Circles, placed in à line run- 
ning north and south; as it were side by side; only removed at a 
little distance, the one from the other, and also from the Stones 
forming the e . Circle surrounding rin whole area where- 
in they stood. 30 Jo hien 0215, DAKO DANA 
Each of these 3 FP Circles, das of two' dancin 
tric Circles, one within andther; *whereof the outermost, in each 
pair, was nearly 46 6 feet in diameter, and consisted of thirty stones, 
whose dimensions, and intercolumniations, very nearly resembled 
those of the great inclosing Circle of one hundred stones. And the 
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inner concentric circles, of each of these separate double circles, 
was about 186 feet in diameter; and consisted of twelve stones, of 
the same sort of proportions, and intervals. „ ite aft 
In the centre of the first pair of those e Rh which 
stood-southward;/in the great circular area, Was d great Stone Pillar, 
circular ai the base, and above 20 feet in height. 
And in the centre of the other pair of those two concentric 
Circles, which were placed northward, in the great circular area, 
was a vast Cromlech, (or as some have chosen to call it, on account 
of the appearance of the Cavity underneath, a Nich. or Kela, ot 
Cove), which appeared to have been originally no less than 16 or 
17 feet in height, and 33 feet in breadth. And before this, flat on 
the ground, lay a great Hearth Stone, for fre, as at Stone * 
| towards the east, or rather towards the north- eat. 
From the great external circular area, . its * 
dred pillars, these two distinct lesser circular structures, there were 
two great avenues, formed by rude Stone Pillars placed on each side, 
somewhat like that great alley, or avenue, which has been n, 
eren, ag not being far from Penrith in Cumberland. 
One of chese avenues, more than a mile in length, comet of: an 
hundred Stones on each side, and led, in à south · east direction, to 
an hill near Overton, on which was another double circle of stones, 
placed nearer together. The outermost circle, about 12 0 feet in 
diameter, consisting of forty stones, about 5 ſeet high; and the 
innermost, which was concentric with it, of eighteen, larger than 
thoge of the ogra. And ee en this latter was about 
43; feet.;:: „ Print hien, us 
The other avenue, — the Sil es area Grat mths ex- 
tended west ward, in like manner, for more than a mile, towards 
Beckhampton, and did also consist of one hundred stones on each 
side. And half way, that is, at che fiftieth stone on the north side 
of chis wenne, was another great Cromlech resembling that before 
described. And at the termination of this avenue, was one single 
stone; de vn maker — 6-5 qogtorniagtgs the 
plain. 
Having thus 8 to convey as clear an Ta as hs, 
from the accounts delivered down to us, I do not wish to add any 
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conjectures* concerning this extraordinary structure:\butcannot for- 
beat just observing , that the great Stone Pillar, in the centre of the 
southernmost double circle, seems to intimate that che area there 
inclozed; was designed for the holding of great Councils, and for In- 
augurations; whalst the Gromlegh, and great Altar, in the centre 
of the northern double circle, indicates that inclosure to have been 
designed for sacrifices. And the great circle of an hundred Stones, 
and the vast ditch, and rampart, surrounding the whole vast area; in 
which both these solemn places stood, indicates a boundary of that 
awful regard that was paid to them. The double Circle, on Overton 
hill, to which one of the great avenues led, having the stone pillars 
much nearer to each other, induces one to think they might have had 
transom stones at top originally; and that, therefore, here were the 
Altars of Oblation. And the great Crofflech of che other avenue, 
ꝛeems to have been similar to some thut will be exattitned, atid con- 
sidered, in the next part _ dur ee pee ; "a war be Fete 
Wo. Goto: 064:8lobr 964 10 ROW 913 ni or 

In the mean while, a few more kerle vnght to us added, with 
— —. to the history of these kind of struetutes in general. 

For as, upon a full consideration of all eireumstances, "Y 
appears. to\ have been a very remarkable similarity between” the 
Remains at Stone Henge, and what we read concerning the High- 
Places, where Balaam and Balak offered up their Sacrifices ; so in- 
deed there is the utmost reason to conclude, that all these Stone 
Circles, were originally imitations of those primæval High-Places, 
of which we find 80 frequent mention made in the books of Holy 
Scripture: and a comparison of them, with those descriptions, may 
tend to fling considerable light upon many expressions in * Sacred 
Writings, that have been much misunderstood. 

The common idea, which the prejudices of education, and of 
wg apprehension, have r us to en with regard to what 


1. eee truth! of these Observations, to call to re- 
membrance the appearance of the remains of the Stone Circles, at Botallak; and of those 
called the Hurlers, at St. Clare, in Cornwall; as represented in Borlase's Antiquities, Pl. 
XVI. p. 199; and PI. XVII. fig. vi. p. 206 only pursuing a train of ideas a little dif- 
ferent from those of that curious, and valuable author. For in both those instances, we find 
different Stone Circles connected together in one group, as well as at Abury. 
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are called High-Places, in the Writings of Moses, and the Prophets, 
is, that they were the Summits of Hills: but though'our Stone: Henge 
is indeed on the summit af a wide extended hill country; and the 
Moabitish Altars, erected by Balak, were on very elevated spots; 
and so probably were many other; yet it mani ſestly appears, from 
certain passages in Scripture, that the word wich we trantlate 
Higli- Place, rather referred to the height, and elevation, and desigui. 
of the structure itself, than to the height of its situation: and was 
generally made use of merely to denote, with peculiar empliasis, its 
being a G,, or Altar of Oblation: whilst on account of each kind 
ol Higl-Flacs being, in reality, applied to such an horrible super- 
stitious use, in the worship of false gods, both the name, and thing 
itself became; i in every instance, where it is mentioned in Scripture, 
80 justiy an object of sacrell abhorrence: ka noncid0 to P16)! A 
That this name does mot imply: necessarily a place; or btrueture, 
on. the top an tall, is maniſest from the cautious distinction pre- 
served, in the enumeration of the idolatrous compliances of Ahaz, 
King of Judah: where it is said, e sacrificed amd burnti indenad in 
the high places, and onthe halls, and anider every green tree. 03 116997 

And also, . that in every 'sevengl city of Judah he made nin bre 
to burn incense unto ene lo anger N Lord God of 
has. Fathers. . ͤ·˙²ͤ—ù wrt Þa; vr anoll. 36 eorrirts 4] 

And from * manner in which that PropherBackielt reproaches 
the Jews, ſor huilding kigh-pleces in streets; and threatens that the 
enemy shall break them down-;\it is not only obvious that such high 
places were not properly hills, or structures on the zummits of Hills; 
but also that they were composed of rude stone, eee ed 
rials; which might be broken in pieces by violence. 

This also appears from several other passages of een even 
where any of them are spoken of as Say. in reality situated on 
hills, or eminences. in 03 al la en, noien in THT ITN 

Thus the same Prophet says, | r Morntains of Frael, hear the 
word of the Lord God. — tus sait the Lowy Gop ro THE MOUNTAIxS 
and to the HILLS, lo the eIveRs" and 40 the VALLEYS, behold, "4 c J 


will bring a word won Jou, and I will destroy Jour HIGH, PLACES. 


„ eee e rot. +" x Chionicles, chap! xxviii. ver: 25. 
7 Ezekiel, chap. xvi. ver. 31.39. 1 Ezekiel, chap. Iren nn 
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Where we may observe high places are mentioned, as being on 
the sides of rivers, and in valleys, as well as on mountains, and 
hills. | 

Again, it is very remarkable, that in the law,* where the high 
places, according to our translation, are threatened to be destroyed; 
the version of the Septuagint uses the word S to describe them ; 
as threatening the destruction of their Pillars? | 

The command also, in the book of Numbers + shews, that High 
Adis were arlificial fabrics, that mig be pulled down, or. over- 
turned. 

Ve Shall, quite pluck down all their high Places. 

In reciting which command, the version of the Septuagint in 
uses the word 27i).ac, Pillars ; thereby implying, that rude. Stone 
Pillars, were at least a very considerable appendage to, and an im- 
portant part of the assemblage of objects in these places of super- 
stition. 

And it is very remarkable, that in the account given of the abo- 
minations of Jeroboam, we even read, that he made an house of high 
places. : Indicating, perhaps, that a number of them were capable 
of being contained within one vast inclosure ; (as in the instance of 
Abury, in this country): though here it must be confessed, the Sep- 
tuagint differs from our translation, by saying only, that he made 
** dwellings at the high places. 

Further; we read, concerning the kigh places, that they were not 
removed, or taken away, by Asa, or by Jehoshaphat,|| or by Jehoask ; ** 
for the people OrrERED, and BURNT INCENSE yet in /or on) the high 
places. 4 

Which both implies that they were, in reality, removeable ;. and 
Shews that they were used as Altars of Oblation. ++ And we find that, 
by the good King Hezekiah, they were at lat actually removed and 
taken away. 


0 Leviticus, chap. xxvi. ver. 30, 9719: 26 + Numbers, chap. xxxiii. ver. 52. 
4. 1 Kings, chap. xii. ver. 31, 22. 5 Ibid. chap. xv. ver. 14. 
{ Ibid. chap. xxii. ver. 43. ** 2 Kings, chap. xii. ver. 3. 


++ This is confirmed by 2 Kings, chap. xiv. ver. 4. chap. xv. ver. 4. 35; and by chap. 
xviii. ver. 4. 22; and by 2 Chronicles, chap. xi. ver. 15, chap. xiv- ver. 3. chap. xv. 
ver. 17. chap. xvii. ver. 6. chap. xx. ver. 33. chap. xxi. ver. 11. chap. xxviii. ver. 4. 25. 
chap. xxxi. ver. 1. chap. xxxiv. ven 3. 
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Further we read, that, by Manassel, e high Places, which 
Hezekiah, his father; had destroyed, were again built up. | 

And again we read, that by that faithful Prince, Josiah, (who 
had even been foretold by name; by the'word of Divine Prophecy) 


the hgh places, Where the Priests had burnt incenze, were defiled ; + 


and that ho brule „n 8 high peers? 4 b ee det the 
houses of the high places. \ 
And the Words, in another mention of f High Plates; in thy con- 


; cluvion of the history of the ten tribes, are still more explicit: for 
there it is expressly said, that the children of Israel nuit them 


© HIGH PLACES IN ALL THEIR cirreb. Aud there Yiry burnt incense, 
in all the high places, OY 0 whom” the ford carried 


away before them,” | 


And in words, to the tame purport, tha  Sepruagint has the tranms- 


| lation, as well as dur version. 


And indeed that their being 8 of this sort is 1. true idea 


of High Places, appears not only from this concluding part of the 
history of the Israclites, as far as relates to the ten tribes ; but also 


from. what is said in the very beginning of the history of the r 
of Judah, before the building of the Temple. 
For there we read,) '** that the people sacrificed in mon Laces, 


| eee ee e ee dale 
YT oy 


Aud Solomon loved the Lord, walking in the te of Did his 
by OR only he Sacrificed, and burnt inconst in high places. 

Aud the King went to' Cibeon to sarrifice there; for that was the 
©* GREAT HIGH PLACE: a n, n Wegs did Solomon * 
uon that Allr“ nn 1 ic 

And we cunnot but a a although, indeed, in a ce Sep- 
tuvgine only the words J hHe, Ural, and SvouThmor, are used; 
yet that the altar of sacrifice, at Gibeon, must have been à prodi- 
gious large one; to admit of the offering up such a number of 


burnt oo to any of the Obgervances apparent by 


the Law. | 
| When Solomon afterwards offered up his Klayutficir bien offer- 
* 2 Kings, chap. xxi. ver. 3. + Ibid. chap. xxiii. r. 6 „ 10 


T Ibid. chap. xvii. ver. 9. 11. 1 Kings, chap. iii. ver. 2, , 4. 
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ings, on the dedication of the Temple, we find it expressly aid. 
that the Altar there was not sufficiently large on that occasion. 
The King did hallow the middle of the Court that was bes 
fore the house of the Lord: for there he offered burnt offer» 
ings, and meat offerings, and the fat of the peace offerings : 
«. because the brazen Altar that was before the Lord, was too little to 
i reve the bene, offirings, and meat offerings, and the Jt « 
** peace offerings.” | | 

Having from dess many iunanem. of the manner, in which the 
Heb Places of the most antient times of corrupt superstition, are 
mentioned in Scripture, found reason to conclude that they were 
clearly somewhat similar to those rude imitations of primæval cor- 
ruptions, whereof we have so many Remains still existing, in the 
fragments of the aboriginal Structures of this Island: it may be, in 
the next place, considered as à matter nat undeserving our atten- 
tion, that we have proofs of similar usages, derived from the same 
Patriarchal origin, being mentioned in the mont antient * of 
Grecian fable, and history. 

For we read in Homer's Giliizecy, that wan e ap- 
proached the coast of Fyle, he found old MVestor, and his Pylzans, 
performing sacred Rites, on the sea shore: and that there were nine 
#2, + which word may surely much better he translated nine 
Bases, or Seats, or Tables of honour'; or in other words, nine High 
Altars; than by any other expression we can make use of. 

| Pope's:translation, in this instance, as in so many other places, is 


merely a sort of paraphrase, ene but 1 ey * any 
thing like the real meaning. 


Now on the coast of Pyle the vessel falls, 
Before old Neleus' venerable walls. 
„There, suppliant to the Monarch of the flood, 
At nine green Theatres the lians stood; 
Each held five hundred, (a deputed train), 
At each, nine oxen on the sand lay slain. 
They taste the entrails, and the Altars load 
Wich aniqakingitbighs, an offering to the g 


0 1 Kings, clay · wi. 1 | + Odyssey, lib. iii. ver. 7. 
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And truly, as there is not the Dent authority, in the original 
words of Homer, for the word green; so indeed neither the word 
Consessus, Assembly, or Company, which our Latin translation uses, 
nor the expression, nine green T heatres, which Pope uses, do at all 
agree with what S seems intended to imply, or with what is said 
in the following verses; the plain import of which seems to be; 
that there were nine Stations, with high Altars, or Seats, or Tables of 
honour ; at every one of which stations a party of five hundred de- 
puted Pylians were assembled; and at every one of which nine 
oxen were slain; the thigh parts of them being offered up, pon. the 


altars ; according to their idolatrous rites and usages. 
And 15 this is ne true der. seems are confirmed by 


verze 31. | 
| et mud, ines b n e thi, 
e it is said Telemachus and Mentor, 
8 came io Thp "ASSEMBLY, and tac of the a 4 

| ks if, in this verse, e meant either Consessus, Assembly, or green 
Theatres, the word would then be a mere repetition. But supposing 
it to mean High Bases, or Altars, all is plain, for the words then are, 

T hey came to the Assembly, and High Allars of the Pylians. | 

And we find, also, that here, close by the Allars, sat Nestor, and 

his Sons; and here also they were actually dressing those other parts 
of the slain beasts, that were to be feasted upon by the guests. 

Consistently with this whole explanation, we find in another part 
of the Odyssey. King Alcinous, with his Phæacians, going down to 
the sea shore, in like manner, to offer his sacrifices. | 

And we read expressly, of, his 0 with his ben by the 
hagh Altar, (Cows) like Balak++ 5 


Hipov gan wings __ ue, 


Eeſæbric d P 10111 
And 8 renders the lines not amiss, as to ER idea to be con- 
veyed ; ue eee 14: ion 1 | 


The cather'd 1 Tribes befors the Alters Stand, 


AuS Chiefs and b majestic band. 
F Sil Odyssey, book x X111. line 216. 


* 


Odyssey, book iii. ver. 35, to 40. 1 bid. book xiii. * 187. 
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All these instances of the corruptions, and superstitious practices 
of early ages, though it is painful to enumerate them, yet cast light 
upon the aboriginal Remains of antiquity in our own country; 
which were unquestionably appendages to blind superstitious ob- 
gervances, derived by the first colonizers of this Island, from those 
primæval ancestors of mankind, from whom they were more imme- 
diatel y descended. 

And one good use, at least, may be made of these mige 
which is; that how, in these latter days, when the great light afford- 
ed to mankind, has rendered the Pillers, and Altars of the mipersti- 
tious and idolatrous ages 80 trcapable of conveying any longer any 
votrupt superstitious ideas, that'the throwing of the utterly down 
could hardly more effectually abolish every thing abominable relat- 
ing to them, than has been done; that now, we may be led, by the 
comparison between these days, and those days, to be riglitly and 
truly sensible of the advantages we enjoy. And when we consider 
che vast improvements of the arts, and of the conveniences of life, 
Which have attended our emerging from the dreadful chains and 
fetters of those corrupt times; that we may become sincerely and 
heartily thankful, to the only true and Almighty God, Immortal, 
Eternal, Invisible; Who (as an Apostle has expressed it) hath-de- 
tivered us from darkness, and brought us to His marvellous light; in 
His own appointed way; through That Great Deliverer, who was 
foretold by Balaam, in those remarkable words of Prophecy; when, 
standing by his seven high Altars of Oblation, following his cor- 
rupt Observances, he was compelled, even against his will, to utter 
the most awful and Divine Truths. 
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Wie come now to the 1 a; part of the Remains of 
British Antiquity, so horrible, that I should wish. to pass over the 
consideration of all chat relates thereunto, with as much rapidity as 
is possible; and puld. not even enter, into che inquiry at all but 
that it would leave the idea of British, Architecture very imperfect ;5— 
and facts unexplained, which. will appear, from a variety of cir- 
cumstances, and unquestionable evidence, to have n Aae 
much migunderstood, / | ine I „ eooGtngebs [lt Io 33 lun 
There are, in e gg this had. Yeruetures of a 
derosity; ; and of more art and contrivance than has been usually 
apprehended; which have defied the ravages; of ages; and still 
retain, their pristine form; Whilst Castles, Temples, and Magnifi- 
cent Mansions, the, long laboured works of che since, intetvening 
zuecessive periods, have dowly arisen, and have more slowly fallen 
into such utter ruin, as to leave no traces behind them 
Amongst these Stern Structures, is one, which has ad out all the 
N of time, anch still remains the ane, e ib ein 
Which yet; notwithstanding this, long continuanoe under the 
jw of mankind, has, from age to age, been 80 $uperficially viewed; 
and so erroneously described; though so frequently mentioned in 
the records of different periods ; that of all the accounts now exist- 
ing in print, there is hardly one, which, on a careful examination 
of the Structure itself, will gtand the test; or be found adequate to 
convey the true and fair idea of its real form; proportions ; and 
original designation: whilst it is indeed the most completely proper 
to elucidate the whole history of these kind of Remains, of any 
thing we have of the sort existing in this Island. 
The edifice I mean, is that rude Structure in Kent, called Ki's 
Cotty House, which, therefore, after having explained the several 
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particular circumstances relating to it (observed on a most accurate 
zurveyh Ishall make use of, to throw light upon the present sub- 
ject: comparing it with other similar Structures; and with such 
fragments of antient history; and of the remains of primæval obter- 
vances, and corruptions, in various: parts of the World; as may; 
when brought into one point of view, concur to lead us to à right 
apprehension of the truth. il 0090 To noiiſb 201 8 MITRA) 
Nothing has been more detrimental to the pyogress of real science, 
than the too humble, and implicit, attention paid to the fanciedicon- 
clusions of those, Who, on the first revival of letters in these parts, 
began to form haste, e WN W e donoerning 
matters of this kind. 1011 „ Hin Hoi 019124 A benin en 
It was easy to 7. * this ee was te in memory 
of Catigern, and of the fatal, battle fought between his brother Vor- 
timer, and. the Saxons, under Hengist, near Aylesford: because it 


certainly is in a part of the country, which could not 1 remote 
from that Very: scene of action. IVV N NNW. 1 Now vans FI» 


* 


And this plausible fancy, once lated ; PREM at the least 
dre either from positive tradition, or record; or from any eir- 
cumstance belonging to the Structure itself, that Should truly concur 
with such an assertion; has been implicitly followed; and almost 

without controyersy. delivered down, from one author to another; 
without once examining fully, and fairly, the edifice itself, or the 
peculiar scenery of the country around it ; and without ever duly 
considering either its, appendage, of an Altar on the ground; or the 
testimony, and light, that real history might afford, to clear up, 
what might be known concerning this interesting Remain. And 
indeed without rendering any tolerable account, why the body of 
Catigern should be conveyed from the field of battle. to this pot, 
rather than to any other. 1042 % 2340 ne e [3 921 

First, let us hear; what the very beit, though indeed 8 
bu ef this strange piece of antiquity describe. And then let 
us see; on the Whale, What is itt real figure; and artificial construc- 

tion. And what the records of antiquity, and similar appetrances, 
may teach us concerning its real use. BI 

Camden says,“ Catigern was buried in great state, AS 1T 18 THOUGHT, 

* Gibson's Camden, p. 194. 
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near Ailegford, where those four vast Stones are pitched on end,” with 
others lying crosavays upon them ; FE eee, e 
i Monument called. Stone Hlengr. 1241 5M u gings £3094 
For which: araogoand ole carter kes Gena: 
makes the handsomest apology possible;—yet without giving any 
clear idea of the teal ſorm of the Structure; hilst his old Editor, 
Holland, in the edition of 1610, adding indeed, in part, an acevitit 
of his own, instead df a close translation, gave a better and fuller 
description, though not the right one: it being very deficient, from 
the circumstance, of representing the top stone as placed, like those 
at Stone Henge flat; and horizontath ; instead of rightly explaining. 
its inclined position. His words are worth inserting, however, both 
because of their nearer approach to accuracy; and because they 
shew, still more fully than those of Camden, hoy little credit is to 
be given to any e of this seructure being nend 
Tomb, or Arstvaen. | |: br vanes i lo 259 E OT i vluis. 
% Catigern,+ an with a au, . funeral, 18' THOUGHT 
44 10 have been enterred ncere unto Ailesford, where, undder the side of a 
Kill, I saw four huge, rude, hard stones erected; two for the Sides, one 
* transversall in the midest between them, and the hugest of all, filed and 
„„ eee AR cb Lg 


«« Stone Heng, but not 50 artificially with mortis and tenants.” 
Stow's account er W in un, erer, nd for 
the-came cauge. NB TN | und 1 to 419 


I bave aprt ho he), t in  compahy ein wordbipful 
* a learned gentlemen, beheld it in 1390, and is of four flat 
tones, one of them standing upright, in the middle of two other, 
'* inclosing the edge sides of che first, and che fourth laid flat aloft 
4 the other three, and is of each height that men may stand on either 
« gjde the middle stone, in time of storm or tempest; safe from wind 
* and rain, being deferided with the breadth of the stones, as hay- 
ing one at their backs, one on either side, and the fourth over 
their heads: and about one ooit q cast from this Monument, lieth 
another great stone, much part thereof in the ground, as fallen 
down when the same had been s $894 £1 195110; 


BY | Gough's Camden, Val. [. p. 231. gi *., Holland's cane. p. 332. 
4 Chronicle, p. 52. | 
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MIX. Colebrooke, in his very curious Dissertation? in the Acthaes: 
logia, falls into the sue mistake; and besides this, as. well as Cam- 
den and Stowe, entirely neglects: to advert to the side stche being 
not parallel; on nen the great FOE: of the Structure * 
featly depends... 1... r 3 vg e e 225d ot! 
_.(Philipot+ gives a „7 9G ** a representation, Wage 
in the style of Hollar; yet both so totally unlike the truth, that 
it would be improper, to mention either, except for the take! of 
shewing the more clearly, how. strangely the Antiquities: of this 
country have been misrepresented, for want of due attention. 
And what i is 8till more extraordinary, even our last painful Anti- 
quary, Mr. Grose, has fallen into a mistake almost more, A 0b 885 
chan all the rest. Tor he tells us,; lod unn ol Jo W 94. 
3 This Monument i is composed of four: 1 Stones, * that zort 
called. Kentish Rag; three of them are get ußrigii in the ground, 
Co + ancloging three, Sides of a, Square, and fronting the north, west, and 
« „south points; 3 the fourth, which, 1 is the largest, is; laid transversely 
1 over, and serves 28 a covering, but does not touch the south stone. 
It is not parallel. to the  horizon,, but inclines towards the west, in 
« an angle, of about nine degrees ; ; owing to the West, or end stone, 
* on which, it rests, being Somewhat Shorter than ile other. supporter. 
75 «« Perhz aps the east end, now open, was once algo, inelosed.; as at 
0 + geventy yards to the northwest, lies mater Kane of hou 8ame Kind 
6 and form, as those standing. 
And further on, describing t the Fs | of the Krowes, hes aye, 
The west, or end Stone, is extremely irregular. 
Thus representing the whole throughout, as if 1. Shes were 
placed, two on the sides, and one quite at the end; with a cover at 
top, forming merely one regular Cell, or small room. Which is very 
far from being the case. His description also is very inadvertent: 
for the Altar Stone, lying towards the north · west, is not very likely 
to have been a stone closing the now open supposed front, which 
is towards the Fouth: east; nor would, the gamen an id e * 
either front, as a means of cloging;it Nr; 92:1 400 
Harris, in his History of Kent,) gives a e Fo a Nr 


* Archaeologia, Vol. II. p. 17. f Villare G p-. 48, 
t Grose's Antiquities, Vol. II. History of Kent, p. 371. 
. 31 | 
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little better than Philipots{ and unter r hu ie OR wt of his 
apprehensions; - 2 1 0 DIRE 344 45 SB. 5t4 Ore Her 7 
And Mr; Hasted, at 'the 8 that he gives ws e 
Representstion from k drawing; Which iw in math Veep "one of 
the best that we have; yet neglects to mention the aicfinition; dad 
bloping of the top stone. And akliough' he falrly, AY Fock; de- 
scribes the third supporting stone, u being ple el in te 2 5 
yet ouſfers the engraving, for want of # very THE attention i Kop- 
Ing; to appeir as if this third tone was placed at the further T en d of 
a sort of: Cell; or Chamber? containing IO: Whole af 05 ace 
cinder the zuperiheumbent b¹,tt::;?[ꝛéGö Fs 
He aleo falls into u brange ibistake with a t6 cht pogition 100 
the front of the Structure, both inconzistent With Its real Pheitson 
(even allowing that to be the front which Has been getiexally c oon: 
ceived to be such), and alse inebmzistent with his Gi deserif ption 
bf the Stone lying on che ground. I cafindt büt tay we at at the 
outlines of the eupporting one, on the right hand; are tickeding gly 
eroneo t * ee eee e 8917290 e r 
Dorlase, in his reptesehetien of it; willing to ellis,” ulis, 
tently with prejudices he had adopted, chat it was a mere Kiatvacn, t 
or tomb, or place of butial, does, ike Grose, make It appear as if 
the three supporting stones stöod, two on each sicde, atid one at che 
further end, vo as to foriti a chest, or at leadt ch vet ing of Ar area fit 
for sepulture: taking his information, not from actual in moßecllön. 
but from. a Arawvint made by another Pert Ff 
Yet his own plaiti account of mich Structutes bre 4 blinllaf kind 
as he had been, might have been zufficient, olle would have thought, 
to have led him tou more aceurate ltveatigatit of this matter. » "For 
meg nine in che very zame page, ; 7:0 


And the number of supporters, i all the e mr 
kind which I have seen t6 be no möre tan de, "the refer 


« which I take te be this "they foufd it thick Easier to place and 
* fix decurely any incumbeht weight on thice Wipers, than ori 
four, or more; because, in the latter case, alto the supporters must 
be exactly” level bn the top, and the löwer surface also of the 


a 1 10 oled 
* Hanes Kitt, Vol. II. b. 173. ks N . 
ect. l. XXII., p. 14. e 
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wert stone be planed and true, in order to bring the weight 


400 beit equally on | a} nipporter ; Herend Uifee 5h Notre 


hate is occabioi for. euch nicety; the intüchbenut WEght east) 

5klininy itclf, and resting oh any three props (though hät of 
one Mepel on the top) and accortitigly," We ind the Gering 

Stone, not Horizontal, zur always more or Leaf chdlofhigtt vn 0 

This zoconlif with the consideration bf the real reg et 
chree stones as bupporters, tather than any 
have led Kirti to have attended mote carefully to the manner in Wk 
they might dest be plated for Sriigth} If Re Had Hot been prej udiced 
by his iflea of 4 5oft'of Tomb, ut Asu, being intlosed ad formed 
by chen. An "idea blen Air. Pegge,“ Hus Nur fully bend to 
have been udöptetl Without aby Eitid or Sufficient Arr at the 
came time that N has, 2150, „in His Very Euridus Memoir, bi more 
thah Etiotgh to" totivitice ahy readable” perzön, that Kir Potty 
House could neither have been the Monument of Catige rh, or of 
Hotte z bor of iny person Whatever, OO 

> Tis 0% tirk't6 endeavour to OO its real sry : © ly 
fest observing, that the author 6f tte Louthlaha,+ as dell as Dr. 855 
Take; hab remtarked, in like mänhier, that the Chohiledh&s, in roland, 
have in general only three $dpporters ; though indeed 6 far font 
beiig aware of the Fhniness atisitig from this circumstance, he con- 
 8iders them as being | the most totteritig of all Structures: which 4 
little reflection on their vast antiquity, and long duration, might 
bare convinced him they: were not. 

FI. VIII. fg. 6. 48 à Plan of tHe Whole Structure bf Kit' Cotty 
House, with the respective dimensions of the several parts: ma 
whence it appears manifest, on the very first glance, that there is 
no regular Cell, or Kistvarn, formed by tleze three stones at all; but 
that the third stone (c) is placed nearly ini thie mide, beliVelti the 
two others (a) and (6), as being the properest situation to support 
them, aid to prevent their fülting together ; Whilst thelt being 
placed leaning against it, and iiclining towdtds eath 6thet, renders 
it almbst impossible for lr 0 be thrown dowti but warde, o or 80 50 46 
to part from elch othet. tA Ca 


een & 116. ©” + Louhians, Book i F. 14. 
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This peculiar positign, of: the, middle stone, leaves . $0me- 
—_— mw of the appearance; of two little Gela, or Gahins;-on;;either. = 
1 side; but neither of them are deep enough. ſor to place. therein. the 
| body of a man at length; for the, one Is only 4 fext.2 inches from 
the front; and the other only. 2 feet; and the; $uppesition, ofa 
stone having been placed to cloge up the mouth of either Cell, would ; 
render the dimengions smaller, and #ill, ge confined... „, 
But there js angther circymetance, which, much rather, deve. 
| attenkion, as being. a, very-antificial designation, in the Structure. 
Aud chat is, that hie two aide stanes (a).and (6) ugh 50, af 4 
j tay, nearer \towards. each other. at the south - east end, than: 1. | 
©}; noe e in consequence of which it becomes impogsihle o 
11:88 throw do n the middle stone towards the south-east: whilst. Su | 
Circumstance in the Structure, namely, the dipping of the top see | 
1418 we able. to. throw down the. 
| | | middle stone that way. emo ar: & pd et waiion: biig): vw N 
FPeig. 1. repgesents the elevation of the Stone la). with. the super“ 
| incumbent Stone. Jad) projecting. over, it, both. Mays, and dipping | 
towards the, north-wentz and, at the same time shews the rough 
' irregular corner, or point, at Id), projecting; further than, the! rest. 
1 It shews also the e dimensions of every part... 
Fig. 2. represents the other aupporting Stone lä), on the oppo+/ | 
hi aite side, seen on the, external part (as also was the stone (a), just. 
oh, described). And here it cannot but demand; the attention of every; 
curious person, to observe how exceedingly different the proportions 
f _ of ihgse stones, on which no tools. were lifted up; vir bet 
E (3: nevertheless were 80 cautiously, and firmly: put together. 
t ale deseryes observation. how strangely, irregular the 198 | 
done (4) is ; Ind hoy different its 5 2ÞPeArance, and dimensions are. 
. TY QI this side from the Ape; . ian ME Docks: ai Wot Did! 2015 38115 
2262 1 ig. .3, represents what is commonly bed is Fox: but what 
I apprehend yas, really dhe back fort of this gurprising Structure: 
1 shews the e dimensions of all che Stones. (a) (b) and ld); and the 
ud, irregular manner in which the top atone. projects, on each aide. 
Fig. 4. represents what is usually taken 0 be the back part of 
the edifice ; but which I cannot avoid conceiving to have been its 
front, from circumstances chat will hereafter be one: $ and also 
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been placed a great Altar Stone, on the ground, as at Stone Henge. 
Whilst the direction of the Structure, if we consider this'as' the front, 
is also nearly similar to the direction of that which is the front of the | 
part destined to superstitious and solemn rites, at Stone Henge. 
Fig. 5. shews the form, and dimensions, and relative altuations 
of. the several sides, as to the points of the compass, of the top stone. 
Only ĩt must be unn that 1 it nook from the n. . 
the north? west. 
Now, put all hon circumetances ee ; ad we hall ee | 
the astonishing solidity of this Structure: which fully accounts 
for its having defied the ravages of time; and for its having re- 
mained entire, through such a vast period of successive ages, that 
all positive records and traditions concerning it being lost, it has 
become liable to misre presentation from those hasty conjectures 
formed, when men first awakened, fro the long deep sleep of 
ignorance and insensibility, to open their eyes, with some degree 
of curiosity, in researches after Remains of Antiquity. 

- What efforts, of any ordinary kind, could destroy it p The top 
zone could not be thrown down, or taken off; except by the same 
means whereby it was raised. Which was, probably, by means of 
a bank, or hill of earth, formed round about the supporting stones, 
with a gentle ascent, quite to the top of them: up which, the Stone 
was forced along slowly, with rollers, and levers, by prodigious 
united exertions of many men; and possibly with the aid of oxen 
to draw it; when, being advanced to the pot, the whole hill, or 
mound, was removed, and taken away. 

The middle stone (c) could not, nor cannot, be thrown down one 
way, because the dipping of the top stone prevents its vibration, or 
being turned on its edge into that direction. | 

Neither can it be thrown down the other way; because the aide 
stones niß in beyond it, and approach nearer to each other towards the 
south-east, and by that means hold it up fast, and tight, that way. 

The side stones (a) and (b) cannot be separated, and thrown down 
outwards ; because being placed leaning towards each other, as 
appears most plainly in fig. 4. instead of being placed upright, as 
some of the old descriptions mention, their vast ponderosity, alone 

3 K 
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would prevent their being easily rüden While besides this, 
they could not be 30 heaved over, without raising up the whole 
weight of the immense superincumbent Stone 
Thus, therefore, this edifice has stood, 'and may Sal stand, firm; 
throughout many generations, as several others of a similar kind 
have stood, in different parts of the world The objeets of wonder 
nom g because most happily; the motive for their being erected; and 
the detestable use to which they were originally destined; have both 
long since ceased to have any prevalence on the face of the earth 
The records of most antient history, however; and similar Remains 
in other parts of the world, together with a little degree of attention 
bestowed on some extraordinary customs, preserved by other bar- 
barous people, long separated from those primæval Heather nations, 
from whom both they, and the most antient Britons, were nee 
may perhaps fling more than sufficient light upon this matter. 
It will only be proper just to mention before we enter upon this 
discussion, that Pl. IX. fig. 1. represents the present appearance of 
the Structure under consideration, with a distant view of a part of 
the magnificent surrounding theatre of hills. The front here shewn, 
being that towards the south - east, usually deemed the front; but 
which ought rather to be considered as the back part; and the 
place of the great Stone, or Altar for ond fork d p mg 
therefore hidden beyond the building. . As dhv 

In the account, given by Diodorus, of * customs, nah hotrible- 
eee of the antient Druids, in Gaul, who derived both their 
Science, and Superstition, __ from. nn in ks! we 1 
this strange description: 

Amongst the Druids, are Prophet * Diyiners); 45 d 
+by them in the highest estimation. These men divine concern- 
ing future events, both by means of augury, and by means of 
ee victims ; 1 have the whole multitude n to 

4 And i in a more 3 manner, when ebe concern- 

ing any great event, they observe a most astonishing and incre- 
« dible Rite. For pouring out a libation upon a man, as a victim, 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. 213. p. 334. ed. Wesselingii. 
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they e Smite him with à B word upon the breast, in the part near 
«the diaphragm; and oni his falling who has been thus ömitten; 
both from the manner of his falling, and from the blass 
bis limbs, and still more from the manner of the flowitig of his 
«blood, they presage What will come to pass; firmly trusting in 
«© these e from as antient. And long established, ern 
neee mn F492 Naa 
And Strabo relates his n matter also; in a manner, indeed. * little 
aterent; but upon the whole to the same purport. For he says,“ 
speaking of _— "rage custom be SEE lh ew the Hands vel 
their enemies. h 
The — kind Mouth Metz off from these customs, mw 
« is from hose which they had adhered'to, with regard to sacri- 
© ficing and divination. ' For smiting a man (who had previously 
had a libation poured upon him) with | a "yy —"—_ the ack, 
bu Pts divined from his convulsions! | 

They never sacrificed without the Druids. 
And other sacrifices of men by them, are spoken of. For some 
1 wy Oo with arrows; 5 and some they crucify ; in the sacred 
. . Aid (also) having formed a vast Colossus of straw, and casting 

*\wood-upon this, they make an whole burnt en of One 
and of all manner of wild beasts, and of men. 

Cæsar says, speaking of the Gauls, and of their Druids ; Wr; 


having told us f that the Rites and Discipline of the Druids were found 


originally in Britain, and from thence carried over into Gaul. 
That those who were afflicted with any se | disease, or who 
mere entered into battle, or were in danger, either sacrificed men 
as victims, or vowed that they would so sacrifice them: and they 
% made use of the Druids as ministers, or performers of those sacrifices. 
„Thinking that the immortal gods could not be rendered propi- 
*« tious, unless the life of man, was given for the life of man. 
They have also public sacriſices instituted of the same kind. 
And others, have images of a vast magnitude, the limbs and 


parts of which are formed of wicker work, and are filled with 


*'$trabo, lib. iv. 198. p. 303, 
+ De Bello Gallico, lib. vi. sect. 15. t Ibid. sect. 12. 


—_ living men; and being set on fire, the men are burnt to death by 


** the surrounding flame. On these occasions they deem the punish- 
ment of such persons as are ſound to have been guilty of theſt, or 
** robbery, or of any other atrocious mischief, tu be most grateful to 
the immortal gods: but hen there are e eee 
proceed to inflict the game punishment on the innocent. 
Now, laying aside the consideration, of the Colossus of — 
and Wicker work, and of the poor wretched victims destroyed in 
it; (with which, on this occasion, we have no immediate concern; 
but the description of which it would not have been right to have 
separated from the rest of these curious descriptions); and putting 
the other parts of these accounts fairly together, we shall perceive, 
that in the Observance of these horrid Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Gauls, derived from the Britains, there was,—a sacred public pot 
for the horrid solemmity, fully ascertained and distinguished. — tial it 
was performed in the presence of multitudes —iliat therefore the poor 
victim must have been placed Aorr, in a; situation where he could be 
seen —-that none but a Druid, or Druids, were o Tun SAME sror, to 
Strike the fatal blow ;-—that it must albo have been auch a kind of 5urface, 
and elevation, that the flowing of the blood might be traced ; as well as 
that the ad conuulsions of the sufferer' might be exposed to view ;—and 
that, the: dire ceremony was performed, by: firs pouring a libation on the 
head e 59%, ppc ren ere packe ene 
the breast, or back.. + 
And considering ak, it is * Walbie 10 eye "eli 
should be no Remains left of any spots destined for such dreadfully 
notorious solemns; s much more remarkable above all others: 
when 8 many urid spots still exist, that were used for super- 
atitious Rites, even of much less, and of the most trifling importance; | 
we may venture ta affirm, there is no kind of appearance that 80 
perfectly corresponds with these dire relations, which we have 
from Czsar, Diodorus, and Strabo, as that of the inclined Cromleck 
in general, wherever found; and particularly as this Structure 
which we have been now examining, called Kit's Cotty House. 
For here we find, in truth, a great Stone Scaffold, raised just high 
enough for such an horrid exhibition, and no higher: and just large 
. in all its proportions, for the purpose, and not too large: 
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and so contrived, as to render the whole visible to the greatest mul - 
titude of people; whilst-it was so framed and put together, though 
zuperstitiously constructed only of unhewn stones, in imitation of 
purer, and more primæval usages, that no length of time, nor any 
common efforts of violence, could destroy it, or throw it down. 

That front, which seems to have been placed with most supersti- 
tious care, in a direction somewhat resembling the front of others of 
their sacred places, and Stone Circles, and therefore made to face the 
north- west, has the top stone only about 6 or 7 feet from the ground, 
at most. Whilst the other end, is elevated between 8 or 9 feet from 
the ground: and by this means, the whole surface is placed in such 
a position, as to have exhibited fully, whatever was at any time 
placed upon it, to an immense multitude of people, even at the 
greatest imaginable distance. And yet, the declivity is not such as 
to occasion the least danger of any slipping, or sliding off. 

The dimensions of this top stone also were very sufficient for the 
sad purpose; since it is about 11 feet, or more, in every direction; 
and had, therefore, space enough for the standing of one or two 
Druids; and for the victim, both before and after the fatal blow; 
from which the sloping of the stone upwards, would probably pre- 
vent his retreat, as well as the fetters that might be upon his legs. 
And more especially will the surface of the stone appear to have 
been large enough for the dire purpose, if we consider, that the same 
horrid precautions might most probably have been in use here, 
which we find to have been observed by those savage tribes of In- 
dians, in America, descended from the same common heathen 
ancestors; amongst whom the dreadful custom of sacrificing their 
prisoners remained still in use, within a very few years, if it is not 
still existing. > f 

We find that in Mexico, on such occasions, the prisoners' feet 
were sometimes tied to a stone. And, amongst the Brasilians, the 
poor victim had a rope wound around his waist, the two ends of 
which were held tight, by two of the executioners, one standing 
on each side, whilst a third struck the fatal blow.“ 

There is further to be observed, on the surface of this great Upper 


* See Picart's Religious Ceremonies, Vol. III. p. 137, Pl. LXXX. De Bry's His- 
tory of Brasil, Pars iii. p. 125. 
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Stone of this Cromlech, a cavity, or Rock bason, probably designed 
to receive part of the blood, as it flowed down. This bason is of an 
irregular form, about 2 feet in length, and 11 inches, or one foot, 


in breadth ; and extends in such a manner under the surface of the 


stone, that it will hold several quarts. It has almost always a quan- 
tity of rain water in it at present; and there are, besides this, many 
rude channels on the surface of the stone, which might be used to 
catch the flowing * whether ern were rd ed 1 
nature, or by art. I 244212 30125 

The situation of 8 on 9 of the stone, wil the figure 
of the Whole platform is shewny PI. VIII. fig. 5. 15 


wiz, or huge Stone Scaffold, towards: the -south-exstg. which has, I 
think, most erroneously,” usually been deemed its real front. I pre- 
ferred, however, the giving this representation: both because it is 
the appearance most commonly attended to; | and alse, and still the 
rather, because it shews the rising of the hills in the front, and on 
the side of this Cromlech, from which hills, many thouzands, and 


even myriads of people, e dintinctly c see by that = went wpon 
the surface of the top stone ee 


Just beyond this Cromlech; 4 n 167 5 it, in — View; at 


the distance of about 70 paces, or the cast of a coit, lays on the 
ground, the great Stone, which was, as I apprehend, the Altar for 


burning ; which stone is mentioned by Stowe, Colebrooke, and Gee 


It is about 11 feet in length, by 7 broad; just fit for such a pur- 
pose; but much too large to have been used to close up either end 
of the 'Cromlech. And as to any idea of its having once stood up- 
right, I can perceive no more grounds for such a supposition, than 
for any conjecture that the black Stone Altar, at Stone Henge, was 
ever reared: 1 5 a ane . : which no one has ever 
cc 5 

It cannot but Wk bet ed ha an-attentive br that 
a Cromleck, with an Altar Stone, for burning, lying before-it on the 
ground, existed at Abury; in the centre of one of theigreat double 
Circles. And that there was also a detached Cromlech (of which 
Dr. Stukeley saw the final destruction), standing near the end of one 
of the great avenues. Which, ter was probably for the accom- 
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plishing'of those more private vows of this horrid kind, mentioned 

by Gesar; whilst the former, in the midst of one of the Circles of 
Stones, within the great inclosure, was for the more public dreadful 
solemnities of this kind. 

And it cannot but be remembered how that tis was a great 
Cromuch, existing a few years ago, as an appendage to the sacred 
Circle of superstition, at Roll-rich in W though of late, 
years it has been utterly destroyed. 

Let us now consider, what traces of primæval Customs, and Super- 
stitions, are to be met with, corroborating these ideas; either amongst 
those most barbarous Indian nations, who have long been separated, 
at a distance, from those corrupt branches of the first inhabitants of 
this present globe of the earth, from whom they originally sprang: 
or amongst those more civilized nations of antiquity who remained 

nearer to the Patriarchal Residence. 

As to the first; we find that the Mexicans, who most probably 
were descended from the Phcenicians, and Carthaginians, retained 
their horrible rites of human sacrifices ; and performed them in a 
manner that may very obviously be mentioned, as a sad, and obvi- | 
ous, illustration of the present subject. | of 

For, we are told,“ that in the centre of the great area, of one of | 

the lirgest Temples at Mexico, which would contain eight or ten 

thousand persons, is a great Stone Platform, or Stage, 1 20 steps high, 

and 40 feet square, but diminishing, in dimensions, upwards, till it 

formed a sort of truncated pyramid. And on this were placed some 

of their abominable idols; and the poor victims to be sacrificed, 

having been first carried to the foot of another artificial terrace 

formed of timber, on which hung upon poles, reaching from post - 

to post, the skulls of such unhappy persons as had been before sacri- 
ficed; they were then carried up the great terrace; which seems 
plainly to have been merely an abominable and dreadful refinement 
upon the more antient Cromlech ; when six of the priests slaugh- 
tered each victim in turn, in*a shocking manner, tearing out their 
hearts, and then throwing the bodies down from the top of the ter- 
race to the bottom. 
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* See Antonio de Solis's History of the Conquest of Mexico, Vol. I. p. 323. And 
Picart's Religious Ceremonies, Vol. III. p. 137. 


given by Strabo, of the Gaulish and British human $acrifices, even 
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On some particular occasions, the captive had his feet tied to a 
stone, and Was allowed, as long as he could, to parry: the instrument 


with which one of the priests struck at him. os 


And in other instances, the miserable captive adele with 
his back on a sharp stone, about 5 feet high, and n . held, 
was ripped up by the dreadful tormentor. 


Here surely we discover the very counterpart of the 3 * 


very lately existing, in hortid Rites praetised by Indians, who had 
long lost all remembrance of their origin, but who were most pro- 
bably descended, through Tyrians and Sidonians, (where such abo- 
minations, we are assured, had existed originally in their utmost 
extent of horror), from the same first n. ancestors with the 
Celtes, and Britons. | 
The Mexican great Altar of Sacxifive, 3 Was a et Pyramid: 

and even in this cquntry there seem to have been some constructed 


somewhat in the form of a truncated pyramid; of which there is a 
most remarkable instance mentioned by Rowland,“ in a small one 


standing on the summit of an hillock, at Bodowyr in Anglesey; the 
upper stone of which, he says, is a detruncated pyramid, flat at top. 
Though it ought to be acknowledged, that the flat space, left at the 


top, in this instance, was too small for such dire use as we have been 


mentioning; unless more than ordinary precautions were used. 
And if Ware's representation is to be depended upon, + such an 


one seems to have been placed at An d six or seven * 


south of Dublin. 

As we find such traces of the ne in 4 ub instance of the 
great Altar at Mexico, amongst those who may be believed to have 
been descendants of Phoenicians ; so it is very remarkable, that the 
resemblance of it may be found existing, in the very country of 
the Phcenicians themselves; only with just so much introduction 
of the use of the iron tool, to add somewhat of ornament, as was con- 
sistent with the original plan of construction on the one hand; and 
with the ideas of magnificence, which the Tyrians and Sidonians 
had acquired, in the very first ages, on the other. 


* Mona Antiqua, p. 92; and Pl. V. fig. 2. 
+ See Ware's Antiquities of Ireland, p. 140. Pl. I, fig. 8. 
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This resemblance of the Cromlech, is on the Syrian coast; — and 
is the very instance I alluded to, of traces of these customs existing 
amongst the more civilized nations of antiquity.— And its' existence 
carries the more weight with it; because the curious Traveller, who 
first gave us the full acrount of it, had manifestly no right idea of its 
real design and use himself, to occasion any bias in his description; 
although his words are such, that when we have once become at all 
acquainted with these kind of Structures, it is e not to be 
struck instantly with the strong resemblance. | IO n 
: -E8hall: therefore; the rather give the Ain d bende * 
ibis the situation of the antient Arphad of Scripture; the 
Aradus of the Greeks/and Romans; our most intelligent traveller, 
Maundrell, says, adding Ac the game time, that its inhabitants were 
famous for navi guſion, (and therefore, we may conclude, might very 
probably be the very ancestors of the Mexicans), that. the first 
+ Antiquity that we here observed, was à large Diſe, 30 yards over 
eat top, cut into the firm rock. Its sides went sloping down, with 
tairs formed out of the natural rock, descending gradually from 
the top to the bottom. This Dike stretched in a direct line, east 
and west, more than a furlong, bearing still the same figure of 
stairs, running in right lines all along its sides. It broke off at last 
at a flat marshy ground; extending about two furlongs betwixt it 
and tlie sea. It is hard to imagine that the water ever flowed up 
«thus high; and harder (without supposing that) to resolve, for 
what reason all this Fare of cutting the rock f in such a fashion, 
Was taken. { 
„This Dike was on the _ side of 1 Serpent Fountain; and 
just on the other side of it, (that is plainly on the south side of 
che Serpent Fountain), we espied another Antiquity, which took 
up our next observation. 
There was a Court of 55 yards (165 feet) square, cut in 5 
** natural rock; the sides of the rock standing round it, about 3 yards 
high, supplying the place of walls. On three sides it was thus 
** encompassed; but, to the northward, it lay open. In the centre 
of this area, was a square part of the rock left standing; J being 3 


* Maundrell's Travels, p. 20 
SM 
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„yards high, and 31 yards. (or 164 feet) square. This served fot a 
„ pedestal to a Throne erected upon it. 
Tur TunaomE was composed of four large Stones, two al ihe sides, 
one at the bath, another lunging ober all the tofy I Tn Manner Oo 
© a Canoey. The whole Strutture was about 20 fret fig, fronting 
towards that side where dhe Court was W 
The Stone that made the canopy was 3 yards square, (i. e. above 
17 feet, or 17 feet 3 inches]. And Was carved round with an hand · 
** gome cornish.. SOUR Ton: ond ei An 
What all this might be designed for, we could not imagine; 
unless, perhaps, the Court may pass for an idol Temple, and the 
pile in the middle for the throne of the idol: wich seems the more 
probable, in regard that Hercules, the great abomination of the 
0 Phoenicians; Was wont to be adored in an oßen lemple. x9\ e 
At the two innermost angles of the Court, and like wise on the 
open side, were left Pillars of the natural rock ; tree at each of 
« the former, and two at the latter. G09 18 1 
Now, here we may plainly observe, in the first instance, that the 
idea of a Throne having been intended to be formed by the great 
stones, and that Which overhangs in the manner of a canopy; has no 
more authority, nor any better support for it, than the idea of the 
stones at Kit's Cotty House having been put together, in the man- 
ner they are, merely to form a Me, or Cell; or a Kebla, or Nistraen; 
which the whole of the Structure-shews to have been almost an im- 
possible design; and which idea has not the least countenance from 
any records of antient history, or m any well er similarity 
Kunden unter Whatever... d bit 
: | e ns es ah this wondeiof 
 thedescription, that the whole was composed f four large stones, two at 
4 pee, one al the' back, and another HANGING OVER ALL af the top," 


. An Maundrell's A . more they have been hi by cubrequent 
travdllers, are found to be minutely exact, and good; but the drawings; and engravings, 
designed to illustrate his account (ſor want of having had skill in drawing himself, or any 
able draughtamagi to attend him), are known to be as bad. I have ventured, therefore, fol- 
rb op n e een to eptronr to_reprnent, in 3 alight 
Etching, Pl. Z. à little more fairly, what he seems to have intended to describe. Follow- 
ing, very nearly upon a regular seule, the proportions which he himself bas given us, in his 
description; and the ideas which his o) words fairly convey to our minds. And I can- 
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plainly lead us to understand, that this was indeed a Cronilech;” or 
Allar, of nearly the very same form and kind, with that which we 
have been considering. in Kent. And these words so ver nearly 
resembling those by which our own; Antiquarians have so fre- 
quently and so inaccurately, described Kit's Cotty House, lead us 
to suspect, that in this instance, in Syria, the stones may really be 
placed just as in the Remain we have been considering, in Kent; 
that is, two on the sides, leaning a little towards each other; one 
near the middle, transversely to support them; and one great stone 
on the top. in a position a little ĩnclined or sloping, and hanging, or 
projecting, over the rest, on all sides: though the circumstance of 
the sloping of the top stone is not mentioned by Maundrell ;| and 
though, like our own Antiquarians, he might conceive che middle 
stone from the deception of the enen to have been Gade at 
the back part of the structure. Bi % B. 10 2241447 [04 

And if this be the case, ah we Fea ail remaining, in he 
country of the antient Phcenicians (Which was the real original 
source of so many of the abominations that spread forth upon the 
face of the earth), a specimen of the very kind of Altars that were 
used (as Maundrell well obser ves, in open lemples), for the horrid 
human sacrifices, that we know were introduced in the earliest 
ages, amongst the detestable Superstitions of the Tyrians, and Sido- 
nians; and were, by the British and Gaulish descendants of cor- 
eee eee long in use, in these os. of 81 N 


not but d. chat the” two Sehne Pillars, 1 * Fore, which ke dercribes 1 as been at dome 
distance; and which have most remarkable sepulchres annexed to them; may probably, on 
account of some celebrated persons there interred in the most antient ages, have had some 
connection with those horrid rites; that may have been here perſormed. 
Pococke saw this same most extraordinary remain; and was well convinced of its high 
antiquity: but following Maundrell's idea, of a cell, or throne, he has rather perplexed than 
ejucidated the account; by taking two projections of stone, for eats on each side, in the 
throne, Whilst indeed, the representation he has given does not well agree even with the 
ends df tis in Qudiripion; and whilst he also evidently seems too hasty, in giving plans 
of door cases, in the Court, where Maundrell positively speaks only of plain stone pillars ; 
and where even Pococke himself does not venture to affirm that he saw any thing else. 
The plans of the door cases, seem to have proceeded merely from the imaginations of 
Pococke's Engravers here in England. And as to the rest, he himself says, plainly enough, 
the throne consisted only of four Stones —and yet he has represented its inside, as if it con- 
zisted of many. See Pococke's Travels, Vol. II. p. 203. Pl. XXX. fig. T. 
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The height and dimensions of the edifice very nearly cotresporid 
with those of the Structure in Kent: for the whole being: abont 20 
feet high ; and the piece of rock left for the base; being 3 yards, or 
9 feet high: the Cromlech itself will be found tb he only about 11 
feet in height ; whilst the platform, or top stone was äbout 17 feet 
square; that is only a very little larger than Kit's Cotty House. 
And this top stone, having a sort of cornice carved round it, is only 
2 proof of the addition of à small degree of art added, by the 
Tyrians, to these kind of structures; in the samẽ manner as we 
find some degree of art was introduced here by the Britons, in a 
different instance, to form the tenons, and morti ces, at Stone Henge: 
but the whole still, from Maundrell's plain description, _— has 
TM anna Stupid oro. mo ieee! 
It cannot have escaped the notice of any curious person, een 
ing antiquities of a similar kind together, that here also is found a 
regular area, formed as a sort of Court, or sacred place, round the 
Cromlech; and also rude stone qullars, placed in certain order: all 
which bears an affinity with Druidical Remains 
- The whole Court also was open towards the same point of the com- 
pass to which the front of the Altar was directed: and therefore open 
towards that remarkable range of Rock, cut inta regular terraces, or 
steps, which Maundrell calls a large Dike ; but which seems obvi- 
ously to have been a range of terraces, like the benches, or risings 
of a theatre, designed to hold an immense number of spectators:— 
which might indeed have been used for a sort of Circus: —and from, 
and near which, all that passed on this horrid Cromlech might ever 
be clearly visible; just as the Cromlech called Kit's Cotty House, in 
Kent, is so placed, as to be exposed, in the fullest manner, to the 
view of numberless spectators, at any time, in e of the —_ 
nificent adjacent amphitheatre of hills. _ 
Having found, therefore, such a resemblance of the Croneck 
both i in Phcoenicia, and amongst those barbarous nations who we 
have reason to think were descended from the Phœnicians; though 
80 long since removed to Mexico; and having seen what horrid 
rites still remained in use there, within a very few centuries ; and 
knowing not only that the Britons were descended from the same 
common ancestors, but had, also, long intercourse with the Phoeni- 
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cians ; We may now, in a more satisfactory manner, proceed to 
examine what other Remains of this kind exist; the works of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of this country, who, as well as the Gauls, 
we are assured,” by writers of the greatest authority, practived, in 
their fullest extent, such kind of abominations. 

Besides the passages asserting the fact concerning these abomina- 
tions, in the writings of Cæsar, Diodorus, and Strabo, we find 
Tacitus asserting. that the Britons held it right, to $acrifice, ON THEIR 

Aras, with the blood of their captives; and to consull the gods by 
* the inspection of human /muscles ; or) tntrails.”*. 

And it ought not to pass unnoticed; that our curious, indefati- 
gable, home traveller, Mr. Pennant, at the same time that he seems 
too. hastily to approve of Dr. Borlase's idea, that liese Cromleches 
were not Altars ;—because there was not room, upon them, for fires 
and surrounding Druids; nor was the sloping suited to the placing 

piles of wood for fires; (in which last particular I perfectly agree 

wich him) ;—yet records a fact of great importance, as a useful 
testimony,.on the present occasion for he says, H almost all (Tre 
CromLecnes) which I have Seen, ' have AN INCLINATION. Which 
plainly. *hews how well they were adapted to the dire auguring, and 
consulting, by the flowing of the blood, as mentioned by Strabo. 

And at the same time, and in the same page, he mentions the 
ſamous Cromlech, called the Pierre Levee, near Poitiers i in France, 
which will be hereafter more particularly mentioned; and which is 
at once a stupendous specimen ? of this kind of Structure, existing. 
wuras we have a right to expect to find such an one; that is, in {he 

ountry of the antient Gauls ; and has its whole form $uch, as is a con- 
| 4 of all chat has been remarked. 

But whilst I venture to say, that Mr. Pennant was too e in 
assenting to Dr. Borlase's idea, that Cromleches were not Altars ; I 

ought,” at the same time, to observe, that Borlase has himself, in this 
instance, even aided us to confute his own ideas. For (as Mr. Pegge 
has judiciously observed), ) it appears most plainly, on considering 
all that he has written, that he had, at last, in reality, is very notion 


* Taciti Annales, lib. xiv. sect. 30. + Tour in Wales, Vol. II. p. 237. 
T Braunii Civitat. v. 18. $ Archaeologia, Vol. IV. p. 114. 
SN 
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of them himself, in part; and could not but acknowledge that m_ 
were Altars, in some instance... 

Describing a vast rude stone, or mass of rock,“ 19 feet long, Shelving 
on the top, round which there is a circle of rude and unequal stones, 
and which has every appearance of having been a sort of mere 
natural Cromlech, requiring no other stones to support it; he has no 
scruple to pronounce this, at once, to have been really an Altar. 
This extraordinary Remain is on the Island of Trescaw, amongst 
the Scilly Islands. And it is' — * IX. hg. — as 4 — 
companion to the horrid Altar in Kennt. 

And it may be added that, the word Cromlech, in 1 very etymo- 
logy, really implies a place of swpersfitious devotion, by means of 
sacrifice, and auspicy. For Rowland has, with much learning and 
judgment, observed,+ that the antient word Crom-leck, by which s0 
many of these structures are now, by tradition, known, is derived 
from Czrem-lech ; i. e. indeed from the ee rb an 12 Wen. 
luach), a devoted Stone, or Altar. 

Having produced such a confirmation of the existence of Moi, 
2nd Sloping Altars, and of their designation for some sort of sacri- 
fices, even from the acknowledgment of Borlase himself; ahere 
needs but little else to he added, for the illustration of this subject, 
than a simple detail of the plain accounts given of some few other 
Cromleches, that are to be met with in different parts. Only it ought 
not to be forgotten, that the horrible usage of human sacrifices con- 
tinued amongst the Britons, even to the very time of the carnage 
and destruction of the Druids thoratebves: wy e e N 
in the Isle of Anglesey. 4 

Tacitus 1 has given us to understand, mow? wind! "OO Mitts 
approached, the Britons had great sacrificing fires near at hand; 
designed for human sacrifices ; into which both they, and their 
Druids, were at last themsel ves thrown, by their conquerors. These 
fires are what we may conceive were generally lighted on the flat 
stones, lying on the ground, like that near Kit's Cotty House, and 
that at Stone Henge. The words of Tacitus are brief, but descrip- 
tive in a most characteristic manner.,—ſrferunt signa, sternuntque 


* Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 200. + In his Mona Antiqua, p. 47. 69. 
t Annal. lib. xiv. ect. $0. ba 
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obvios; et igni 510 in poln. And with regard to the British Sacri- 


ſices, has been well applied, the nervous description; Crepilanique 


fPreces, Allaria fumaiit ; alluding both to their chattering prayers ; 

and to the wood of the fires of their Altars crackling ; and smok - 

ing, with che horrid miserable m e 8 of * er- bay men, 
; | women, and children.* 

It is a most remarkable fact, that an Mane 508 of an Wand 

Pau in the northern parts of this Island, even 50 1 as about 
i the year eight hundred and ninety-three. 
For when Einar, Thane, or Earl of Caithness, had ande captive 

Haldanus, Prince of Norway : with horrible solemnity a sacrifice 
was prepared ; and Haldanus, the destined victim, was made an offer- 
ing to Odin: and upon his remains a tumulus of Stones Was raised. 
to perpetuate the memory of the event. | 
And consistently with this horrible account of this custom "I 
0 long continued, we find, that in the western parts of land, or 

Jeeland, in the province of T kornesthing; there was a Circle of Stone, 
where tradition has preserved the record that men were sacrificed, 
aſter they had been killed at a vast stone placed therein. t 
As to the instances of Cromleches still remaining; we meet with 

them, in the first place, in the very spot where, of all others, we 

might most naturally expect to og em p and ao is in the Isle of 
Anglesey itself. c ec >. 

At Plas Newydd, not * oak the present forty that forms one 

ol the passes into Anglesey, is a vast double Cromlech ; of which I 
haye ventured to borrow a Representation, in the first place, from 
Mr. Pennant.$ Pl. X. fig. 1. 
The upper, or higher part, consists of a vast stone, (according to 
Mr. Pennant's measures, and those mentioned by Mr. Gough), 12 
feet 7 inches long; 12 broad; and 4 thick; supported apparently, 
some years ago, by five tall stones, near the upper end, but now only 
by three; one 3, the other 3, and the third 33 feet high: || which 


$0-S See ales Mona Antiqua, p « $6.97, 98, + Aae EPO OR d 
| Torkeus, eee Antiquitice of Seathad, 8ect. i. p. 191. 


t Arngrim. ex Eyrbyggia, Worm. Mon. Dan. p. 27. 
$ Tour in Wales, Vol. II. p. 27. 


|| See, as to these facts, Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 569. 
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were, most probably, its. i * being, here, 
as in other instances,.merely,appendanitornaments; and therefore 
eesti thrown down. The lower part of this double Cromlech, co 
sists of another great stone, barely separated from the first; which 
is nearly a square, of about 34% feet. or almost 6 feet; and is up- 
ported in like manner by three stones, (one, that for some time 
forme che appearance of a fourth being now'thrown-down).* _ 
Mr. Pennant, on his mention of chis curious Remain; adopts, e 
* been just mentioned), Dr. Borlase s ĩdea of Cromleches being Rist. 
vaens, or mere Cells ſor interenht. Bat it is very remarkable, that 
(as it were in full confutation of his-awny eee weer 
he immediately proceeds to describe an-excecding; large Carnedde, 


(which indeed was manifestly a sepulchre, or burying place), * | 


by the spot; which, he most unaccountablyiconceives-to-liave been 
a prison, for confining; prisatiets ur cacrifice: retaining strungely 
some idea of the real use of the Cromlech,whilsFHhe both falls into 
Dr. Borlase's unſortunate error; and more strangely mistakes a' "deep 
buried sepulchre, for a prison ſor living condemned eaptives. ae 

Rowland saysg the Garnedde;mear this Cromlech, is one of the 
ache Carneddes. inthe ele of Anglesey: in his time hardly to be 
discerned and distinguished from amauni of earth; the stones being 
overgrown. wirh earth, and mobs; and" great trees growing thick 
upon it. And that it stands in a e : 4 nen any 5 
e now-Standing by itt. | ES NNE 
Since Rowland's time, on its being 8 ee deen found. 
underneath, a Gall, about 7 feet long, and 3 wide, covered with two 
flat stones, and lined with others: and much mot truly resembling 
2 Histuaen, than che cavity under the Cromlech could; 241d indeed 
8 fitter for a comb, than ſor a ptis bun: tt 

And truly hat Garneddes; or great and high heap of ones; * | 
alles did. Ray: ay e bee — wen bat ; 


48 $1 Luv — f 6401 NG; 
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» 2 3 of it; given br Rota,” 
in che Mona Antiqua, p. 6. 0. The measüres there mentioned sem, however, to be 
very inaccurate. But indeWJithe great inequalities int the heipht of the several stones, from 
the A of * der and ol the under OT ar wth stone, 4 * 
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appeared on opening another 446+ in i the Isle "a wig not FOE dls l, 


rene very spot. 14-31 
For here was found * — 3 A 3 403 
about 194 feet long; which led into a room of an irregular hexagonal 
form, having the sides composed of six rude slabs, (one of which 
measured diaggnally 8 feet 9 inches); and this little room was cover- 
ed by one stone near 10 feet in diameter, which was also supported 
by a rude stone pillar in the middle, 4 feet 8 inches in circumfe- 
rence; whilst all round the sides of the room was a stone bench; on 
which were found kumar bones, that fell to dust almost at à touch. 


To return therefore to the fair consideration of our original Car- 


nedde, and Cromlech ; we have here obviously, the great Cromlech, 
for slaughter, with an adjoining lesser Altar; and a great monu- 
mental heap of Stones, or Carnedde, near at hand, under which 
| was some remarkable interment, designed to be kept in remem- 
brance ;* and originally perhaps connected with _—_— 8acrifice 
here performed. 

And indeed, thus far we may fully accede to Dr. 3 s idea, 
as to allow, that though Cromleckes were not, as he supposes, them- 
selves actual Sepulchres ; or mere monumental Structures; yet that, 
both in this instance, and in many others, they were often origi- 
nally connected closely with places of Sepulture. Because it is well 
known, that in antient times, amongst the Druids, as well as in the 
East, horrible human sacrifices, such as might be offered on these 
Cromleches, were performed at the n and graves, of great 
Chieftains. 

In Pl. E is given another View of this great Crowlech; at Plas- 

Newydd, as seen on the other side, whilst all the five supporting 
stones, near the upper end, were standing. 
And for the more perfect explanation of the nature of this double 
Cromlech, I have obtained more exact dimensions of all the parts, 
than could be had before; which are here given: whilst the out- 
lines of the Stones are also annexed in Pl. = 


0 Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 570. Pennant's Tour in Wales, Vol. II. p. 262. 
+ With this very curious and explanatory Representation, as also with the measures of 


the several parts, I was furnished by Paul Panton, Esq. a gentleman most accurate in his 


investigations, and of much erudition, who lives not far from the spot. 
| * 
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A. shews/the form of the top stone of the larger pait of the 
Cromlech, at Plas-newydd ; and its dimensions across, in different 
parts. From whence it appears, that it is 12 feet 9 inches long: and 
13 feet 2 inches broad; in the broadest part: Whilst its greatest depth, 
or thickness, is 5 feet. Its contents therefore, in cubic feet, and 
decimal parts, cannot be leisthan($92;87 8, 5 -A as the specific 
gravity of one cubic inch vf this stone is 'as 1. 6, in avoirdupois 
ounces, it follows, that the weight of this mass must be no less e 
30 tons, 7 hundreds, and 4 pdun dds. 
The two following sets of numbers, she w both the breadths, ak 
f en or thickness, in different part 
13 mon Breadth. Enid 915; | 93" Depth eee, 
| 2691 Ft. In: - 1} MA 2 1 Zul t 107DE Ft. In. 19041 0 | 
i147 1b0k8 bard 35 289 dare») 106 poG0509 To. un [itt 
- 111440194 MI 1419 % ba9% Bit Db nein 87: Nin 15:38 
_ v301353k8 eilen, lber, ae ecgsthrag Naga“ : 
10 3 I {ans 104 912 
obi en 08 16] 63 2093 a vile Nu O may hobo. buns, 
et 4220408 $0 28 71901 212% WA vt.) aon wollt 0 » 
3083 354 ae act l $1211 40-4 a3rdol ie: [36 leut eovise 


© the ft: 290 1 0 2 13 pya2itto: Nein 1 bus rent £1aT fil n 1 


The other Hghres, No“ , 2, 8, 4. she w the outlines of the four 
stones that lipport the North end And their dimensions are as 


FE 


follows: Jg i du me E262 u 
691% 10 bn v Gres. „ bor e 
an Fits In. „ [thus 
Length $31,004; 21% Bo S J lodge e Hs 
read 544 > le lid ee 1281 2 00 1220-0 2 0 
Thickness 1. 8 ynikbs Soar huteÞn ot 152,00) 
And the figures No:'5, and 6, she the outlines of the supporters 
of the South end ; one of which, Nos 6, kr prevent lies lengthways, 


RI” ef 910160 Ji toit i 110190 3. 14 C i 
; -A Nb. 2. XS 1115, 11k 2 i% $3 No. 6. 
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And it is very remarkable, that both this top stone, and its sup- 
porters, are of one and the same kind of stone; and must have 
been carried, or rolled, more than a mile; as there is no stone of 
that sort to be found near the poet. 
B. represents the outline of the top stone of the mmallr,or lower 
Kin of the Cromlech-—And its dimensions are, Nad 
Nba : | 4s) ch att 30 
[4 Q 7 he di: a 9:0 6 ud Due 41 

amb 120) bf. Intbreadeh; ict 3 7. | 0169 1 

It has at present only three supporters; but there are three other 
large stones, of the same kind, lying underneath ; which seem to 
have been intended for supporters; or at least to have had the 
appearance of supporters in antient time. And these are what 
occasion the apparent confusion and disagreement in the drawings 
and descriptions of this Cromlech.*—The three r of the 
lesser Stone, which are now standing as such, are, | 

* 0% © 0] 0 Ft. In. 

i -.1" In ala about elf >  olg rig 

IR. And in breadth, about - -- $ 0 

Another double Cromlech, not less extraordinary, near an house 
called Trevor, about two miles and a half from Beaumaris, in the road 
to Plasgunn, is represented Pl. I. 

This Remain fully conveys that marvellous idea of 8 
e and horror, which was ever in the minds of those wretched 
Gentiles, whose corrupt superstition destined human victims to 
appease their false deities, and to grace the obsequies of their fierce 
Chieftains. The only material difference between this Cromlech, and 
the former, is, that the second, or inferior Altar is placed a little fur- 
ther off from its lower end ;+ and that its top is somewhat gibbose. 


It cannot but be remembered that Mr. Pennant, who is $0 generally accurate, describes 
the larger stone as supported by five stones; and the smaller one as supported by four ;— 
whilst Rowland represents only three supporters to each 8tone;—and Mr. Gough says of 
the great dhe, it rested on five stones, but one being detacked, and another thrown down, four only 
bear its weight at prezent; which leaves us in suspense whether there were five, or even six 
Supporters to the great Stone. See Pennant's Tour in Wales, Vol. II. p. 237. Mona 
Antiqua, p. 93 and 99. Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 368, 569. | 

+ I was favoured with this curious Drawing also, and the dimensions of the SY 


from Mr. Panton, whose house is at Plasgwyn. 


"i 4 * b 
1 5 
4 . 


This latter circumstance, however, is a peculiarity of some of the 
Cromleches, which may be suspected to have been rather of the later 
ages; and is so CONSPICUOUS in one called the Gianis Cort; in Corn- 
wall, as to render it exceeding difficult for any one to stand upon it 
at all. On which account Mr.-Maton, who describes it,? was led to 
adopt Dr. Borlase's idea of all Oromleches being mere Sepulchres. 

Of the double Cromlech, near Plasgwyn; Gand D, PI. =, mark 
the outlines, on a larger scale, of the tw top stones ; as far as out- 
lines can be marked of such nnn their dimen- 
2 100 ta togq des don 11 Y Ut 0 11929179 3 l 
(% 1:42 Haile enn 5 . 1093.4 dms oi Yo Dro 291! 


3151 bit Sv6i a N ** 10. 2 75 113 7: M1 eke 4 5 a 
281. vt 1 — A i 1710 cgi: * 805 1690 
| 43 $1 Thb gam on 1osgqqrap:!iigto:e52. 
| And bee the ſupporters of theze Stoney, of which 
Sr (0) has four in number, are {8 idw onde 292; 
No. 1. No. 2. 3 No. 4. 
; Ft. In. N. la. mods Min Ft. In. 
Length v7 22 -= - 7 1/94; be abba 4 8 
- Breadth, - Sib oeurs $5! Son fv lam] $1 gh 1517 - 
„Thickness 1 vil 112] fl rr B's mon 12 
And the supporters of that maiked D); of-which tn cus et 
remain, though men 
F egi nhomnod bi 
o 207119547 mund benin iin No. fer 
321i 119461 10 29111 (2-264: 10 N. In In. 01 118 291)1190 Bnidbsior} ebe 
_ ee ischen stem Tb eule 
- 141 Breadth 1 n eee a er {11G 
| Thickness 3 36; bow +: 0 10% 
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8 e Vol. L. p. 58. ebe 
ſorm the same conclusion, because no epo to ascend any. of thera appear, any where, to re- 
main. But this ps} rag pag as we have full reazon to believe that the antient 
unge, in te Divine Law of Mo, in words ended wit ee that could relate 
only to a ladder. Exodus, chap. xx. ver. 26. 

+ I have given all heasmeagurs arranged exactly an they were given t0 me: 
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remarkable double Cromlech; which seems to have escaped the 
notice of the curious Rowland. It is in che parish of Boddedern, 
in the second field opposite the ninth milestone from Holyhead.“ 
The larger stone is about 10 feet by 8, and 24 feet thick; appa- 
rently resting on four stones, the highest whereof is 5 feet. The 
smaller stone, which formed the second, or lower part of the Crom- 
lech, stood on three stones, and was about 9 feet square, but is now 
thrown down. 


There are 40 remains of a double Cromlech, on the hill = 


looking Holyhead. + 


And Rowland mentions remains of not less than gix other 
Cromleches, t in the same island; one of which, was also clearly 
a double one. 


We find therefore even n still, dire traces of the barbarous customs 
of the Druids in Anglesey, their last established residence, numerous 
enough to convince us, that if indeed their sacrificing fires, on the 
landing of the Romans, appeared to be so many; there might also 
have been as many of these kind of adjacent Altars, or scaffolds, des- 
tined for the slaughter of their victims. 


* See Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 378. + Ibid. p. 371. 

Mona Antiqua, p. 92, 93. 

$ I cannot but just remark, on this occasion, that when Germanicus approached the 
hideous spot in Germany, where Varus and his army had been destroyed; they saw the 
skulls of men placed on the trunks of trees: and in the adjacent groves, the savage Allars, 
where, of the Tribunes and principal Centurions, the Barbarians had made an horrible 
immolation. 

0 Truncis arborum antefixa ora; lucis propinquis barbaræ aræ, apud yu tribunos, ac 
% primorum ordinum centuriones mactaverant." || 

80 similar were the customs of all these countries; which were, in those days, deemed 
the barbarous parts of Europe. Where were retained, in a corrupted state, primeval, 
usages; to which had been added every kind of cruelty, and abomination, that savage fero- 
city could, in the course of time, engraſt upon observances that had even previously been 
perverted by ignorance and superstition. 

And as sacred Groves and Altars are here mentioned as existing in Germany; so it 
is well known that Groves of Oak were a remarkable appendage to many of the Druidical 
Altars, and sacred spots, in Britain. | 

The Oaks, indeed, belonging to most of these sacred places, are now all hewn down. But 
auch Groves we know, from the testimony of many historians, did once exist. And 


[| Taciti Annalium, lib. i. sec. 61. 
8 P 
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Me also meet with such Remains in other parts of Wales; where 
we might fairly most readily expect they should the rather exist; 
because it was the last and safest retreat of the Britons. And indeed 
the existence of such Remains here, is a strong proof, amongst others, 
that they were undoubtedly Structures of British origin, and not 
raised (as has been sometimes supposed), by the Danes; because, in 
truth, the Danes never reached these parts at all, any more than 
* did the Highlands of r where similar edifices are rele 


e e lar be e — art UTI 
tion of the most antient sacred ideas: though most grossly corrupted, Fot zome of the first 
racred places on record, were Groves of Oak, or other thick trees —Amidst such Almighty 
God himself appeared to Adam, and to the Patriarchs ; ;—there Angels were entertained ;— 
there Covenants were formed ;—and there Oblations, and Sacrifices, were offered, 
The veneration, however, which the consideration of these tireymstances had first occa- 
Pn EP d A 7 THOR to such an 
excess; that at last, in abhorrence of that abuse, + Divine Command was even given, not 
to plant aꝶ Grove at all near the Temple, or Altar, of the only true God. 
Tube name aleo, as well as the thing, became, in time, horribly perverted; insomuch that 
one of the most serious objects of reformation, to the religious Kings of Israel, and Judah, 
was to destroy those appendages to idolatrous worship, which were called Groves; although 
it now does most plainly appear, that au, Groves (notwithstanding the affinity of the word 
both in antient, and modern language) could not be Graves of Tres. 
We ready of a Grove (rd dec), which Josiah brought out from the house of the Lord, 
unto the brook Kidron, and burnt it at the brook Kidron, and stamp it small to powder. 
Me read also of the setting up of Groves; nemme 
uþ ü., 
eee jn 23 the and ing of idols i 
spoken of. | 
* Ahab, it is said, made a Grove. 
And we are told ++ .. ˙ .A. 
which surely distinguishes such groves, from any plantation; inen. 
anal works, as much as the images to which they belonged. 
And indeed, from the expedition, and silence, hh which Golem in worded, Jn the hook 
of Judges, te to have cut down the Grove that was by the Altar of Baal, as well as to haye 
thrown down the Altar itself (which probably was of stone, somewhat like those at Stone 
Hagge /: and from the wood of the Grove being not more than sufficient to afford wood for 
one sacriſice: e e FORD eee 


same conclusion. 


+ Mona Antiqua, p- 56. t 2 Kings, chap. xxiii. ver. 6. . 2 Chronicles, 
XXXiii. ver. 10. [| Ibid. chap, xxxiii. ver. 3. 1 Kings, chap. xvi. 


ver. 33. ++ 2 Kings, chap. xvii. ver. 10. tt Judges, caps . ver. 25, 26, 
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met with, and are called, even at present, Ciapels, and Temples : * 
and what is more remarkable still, are sometimes deniinated-by a 
rude phrase in the language of the country, which signifies'@ throne; 
an-Qracle; or place of Address ;+—just as Maundrell was led, and, 
probably, somewhat by the language of his interpreters in Syria, 
— he beben deere . ee e 
i | 
In es, e Barmouth and Harlech, (in wHich 
—— place, tradition says a British Chief resided, q in an old square 
tower, even to the latest times of their maintaining their independ- 
dance); and at no great distance from Cader Idris, and very near to 
two antient British fortresses, called Castell Dinas Cortin, and Castell 
Craig y Dinas, there stands, on a vast Carnedde, or heap of loose 
tones, which is 55 feet long, and 12 high, a great double Cromleck 
Altar, at the east end; which is composed of two sloping stones, 
one placed over the edge of the other, upon five flat upright Stones, 
7 feet high in one part, and 4 feet 10 in the lowest. And about 8 
yards from this is found, lying flat on the Carnedde, without the 
appearance of any support, another great flat stone that looks like 
the upper stone of a Cromleck. We have therefore here, a Cromlech 
raised on a great mound, or terrace; which shews no small analogy 
between it, and the one described by Maundrell near Tyre; and 
have also a large flat Stone near adjacent, fit for a fire hearth, or 
Altar for burning, as at Kit's Cotty House, and at Stone Henge, placed 
on the ground: —and here, as at Kit's Cotty House, placed to the 
westward. 
Eleven yards further, is another great heap of Stones; having 
also a larger Cromlech supported with upright Stones, which is 
now converted into a retreat for a shepherd. And a little further on 
was still another vast Cromlech, whose incumbent stone was 12 feet 
by 9. And about half a mile from this spot, are two remarkable 
Druid Circles, one of which has the upright stones placed in pairs. 
All of which circumstances put together, plainly shew the original 
entirely superstitious designation of this place; and that there were 


* Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 521. 
+ See some curious observations of Dr. Garden's, in the Archacologia, Vol. I. p. 315. 
+ Pennant's Journey to Snowdon, p. 111. 120. See also Mona Antiqua, p- 148. 
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here, on certain occasions, more than one hofrid · ſire, as well as in, 
Anglesey, wWiin che Romans eraſe > dhe final vengeance. bu Ithe 


. naher 11 $64: Wucht 
At no great distance eee e e in a place called Bryn⸗ 
| y-Voel; is another great Cromlech; the upper stone of which is 16 
feet 4 inches long,“ and 7 feet 4 broad, and near 2 feet thick, which 
is placed only 2 feet above the ground, supported by small stones, 
and is (like the rock Cromleck eg in eee cie 3 
with a Circle of loose stones. Anise güne eon is 54134 
In Caernarvonshire again, not ar Saint ie co the 
top of which mountain is a most celebrated and antient British for- 
tress, we find, in the neighbourhood of several British Circles of 
Stones, remains of a Cromlech; which seems to have stood, like 
that at Abury, in the centre of one of the Circles. And at about 
the distance of a quarter of a mile is a large Carnedde. r- 
In the same county also, near Vstymkiged, are three more Was 
leches, joining to each other; which Mr. Pennant supposed might 
be Memorials of three Chieftains. slain on the spot; f though the 
neighbourhood of a great Druidical Circle of thirty- eight Stones, 
on Buleſ Craigtuen, near Clenenney, seems much more strongly to 
indicate that they were, in reality, Altats, * n in 
Anglesey, and Merionethshire. 
In short, the whole Principality of Wales, 8 550 the Welch had 
their last retreat, does, by the remains of its er 85 one 
uniform language in this point. Either 
In Pembrokeshire, near Pentre Evan, in 5 parish of 13 
in the midst of a great Circle of Stones, 50 feet in diameter, is a vast 
Cromlech, consisting of an upper stone, 18 feet long, and 9 broad, 
and 3 feet thick, supported by three large rude stones. about 8 feet 
high, with five other apparent supporters, which, do not at all con- 
tribute io its upport; and near it lies on the ground, another mass of 
the same kind of stone, being a great slab, or sort of Altar, as it were 
for fire, 10 feet long, and 3 broad; which some persons have sup- 
posed to have been broken off from the other.) 


. Rs Snowdon, p. 112. SY pgs 
7 Pennant's Tour in Wales, Vol. II. p. 308. 1 bid. Vol. II. p. 189. 
I Gouyh's Camden, Vol. II. p. 321. 
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80 in Brecknockshire, on che top of an hill, in the parish of 
Llan*Hammwich, is a Cromlech composed of four large flattish 
rude stones; tliree oſ them pitched in the ground. and the fourth laid 
on them as a cover, . a _ . in front, n 8 996 1 


| Cy 


This seems to have been FR rb ak à sort of' edifice as Kit' 

Cothy: Eins. But having some rude marks, and cross lines, cut on 
the side stones; if those marks were not merely the rustic cuttings 
of idle persons at various times, they seem to indicate (like the tenons 
on the supporters at Stone Henge, and like the Cornich on the Crom - 
lech, in Syria /, that this Cromlech, in re was reared 
in the ages when Druidiem was wearing out. 
In Cardiganshire, the Well known remain called whe Gee 
Stone, V is a vast mass, apparently supported by four other stones, 
about 5 or 6 feet high; besides which, it has two more pitched on 
end like supporters, though too low to bear any of the weight, as is 
most probably the case with the fourth stone. It stands on a small 
eminence, in à plain open field ; and at- a little distance are two, 
or more, large stones lying on the ground, one of which might 
serve for the 108 en Whilst, at some e pee is a sort of stone 
of Memorial. L 

There is tho in a Cardigayphirt in the ole of Lhan Gonna 
vast rude stone, 8 or 9 yards in circumference, and at least half a 
yard thick, placed in a reclining position; one side on the ground, 
and the other supported by a stone about 3 feet high ; which seems 
therefore, in its appearance, to have some resemblance to that which 
Borlase calls the Altar Stone at Trescau, in Scilly. 

Not far from this is another smaller, of the same kind; and ak 
& Circle of Stones; and five small Kistvaens uncovered, scarce 2 feet 
| long, formed of rude stones pitched in the ground. And about 6 
yards from it lies a stone on the ground, which might serve for the 
fire; and there is also another lying at much the same distance be- 
yond that, in a manner not very unlike the position of the two 
great flat Altar Stones, on the ground, at Stone Henge. 


There is also a still larger stone of this sort, near Llan Edern, in 


* Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 476. + Ibid. Vol. II. p. 528. 
$ Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 528. Description of England, Vol, I, p. 283. 
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Glamorganskire, lying in this sloping position, with one end on the 
ground, and the other supported by à rude stone about 2 feet high. 
It is somewhat of an irreguler oval n and is about 4 yards long, 
and 2. broad. R cer u £25 A G Hoi 15705 6. 25 114111 fo 

And there is bande this, in Clmciytuchat;len a mountain 
called Keuyn Bryn, two or three miles from Penrise, a-rude stone of 
prodigious! size, about twenty ton weight, called Arthurs Stone, + 
which appears to be supported by six or seven other stones about 4 
feet high; from which, being of the millstons kind, several frag- 
ments have been broken off, from time to time, for ec #13 110 
And on this occasion, we ought not, by any means, to forget the 
three very remarkable Cromleches, mentioned by Mr. Brereton, as 
standing in some grounds in the parish bf St. Nicholas, about six - 
teen miles eastward from Newton, in Glamorganshire. r 

The upper stone of the first, is about 18 feet long; and 15 
broad; and 21 inches thick. And it is supported by three AR 
the hack, or middle one of which is near 15 feet broad. 
The 3 rather es in ere eee, 5 sunk lower as 
ground. 30 Ane 0) Stel on 0 
01 Thethird is anda bi inits _ porn A and full 8 feet high: 

All three stand on oy OO vo to the east RI are in 
full view of each other. tenitegs gib dels ei 8191 T 
In ͤ Caermarthenshire, in Akin Rode as: is a 19594 stone, 
about 30 feet in circumference, and ne feet * ee 
by four others, about 24 feet high. 5 agu 13950 211) bis 

And as we find such atupendous Remains of er Geben 
in Wales, and particularly in Anglesey, where the Britons and 
Druids had their last retreat. 80, as we might reasonably expect, 
there are still more remarkable Antiquities of this kind, in the Island 
of J ersey. ; where was another place of refuge, in their latter end; 
and which had been indeed an original establishment of the Druids, 
perhaps even prior to * W if we may judge from _ * 
ness of the Remains. 14 jor attend ui. 

In St. Halten 5 Th about A We, | e one from: the 


- F TT o 


1 


* eee: and in Gough's « Camden, Vl I. * 326. 
+ See also Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 35%. 9 


+ Archacologia, Vol, III. p. 116. 6 Gough's Camden, Vol I As 
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townz on a rising ground; stands a great Cromlech, which consists“ 
of a vast stone, 114 feet long, 10 broad, 1+ foot thick, at the west 
end. and above 2 feet at the east end, supported by three stones, each 
near 5; feet high, and as much wide; so that both its appearauce 
and size nearly resemble Nit's Cotiy House; and, like that, it has a 
stone lying at a small distance on the ground, seeming to have been 
an Altar for fire, about 7 feet long, and 3; feet broad. There is also 
standing hard by, a sort of Stone of Memorial; and one W * 
at about the distance of half a mile, was à Tumulus. 
Again, on the south - east side of the town, on another 8 
or small hill, is another Cromlech, consisting of a vast Stone; 135 
feet long, 64 feet broad, and 4 feet thick; supported, like the for- 
mer, by three other great stones. And here again, at some small 
distance to che west, and lying on the side of the Tumulus, On the 
ground, is another great stone, which might serve as an Altar for 
the fire, being 7 feet long, and 4 broad. There are also some other 
large stones on the north side, now thrown down. And on the 
enst side is another, 12 feet long, 34 broad, and between 2 and 3 
feet thick, now lying prostrate on others, but which, from its form 
and dimensions, may be concluded to have stood erect formerly, Wa 
to have been originally a Stone of Memorial. 
Still further 4 on the town hill, is another Cromlech, donsistint 
of a stone 14 feet long, by 74 broad, and above 3 feet thick, sup- 
ported in appearance by five others. - On che east · south · east side 
of Which, stood a Circle of Stones. 
And in Groville parish, near Mont Orgeuil Castle, on a Tumulu 


9 See Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 751. + Ibid. Vol. III. p. 751. 

t This seems to be che same that is described in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1784. 
Vol. LIV. p. $09; but which is there said to be supported by «ix stones, about 2 feet from 
the ground; for it is very remarkable, that in the engraved figure, which ne, that 
description, there are only five supporters visible. | 

Tt should be mentioned also, though it seems. hardly dope. to "ba 1 uze of 2s any 
illustration of the present subject, that in St. Martin's parish, in Jersey, on a cliff near the 
sea, within an oval circle beengten erect stones, is a very singular Structure, consisting 
of fourteen stones standing up in two rows, seven on each side, and supporting three large flat 
stones, each of which are about 6 feet over. And there are also, two large stones at each 
end, without the Circle. See Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 751. 

The Circle of Altars, discovered in 1785, on = top of an hich 9 hill, near St. 
Helier, has been already mentioned. 
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in sight of the sea, is a Cromlech, formed-of a stone 11:5: feet long: 108 
feet broad, and 32 feet thick, supported by five others. * * bo 
In the Island of Guernsey also, there are at least three Crom- 
leches; in the part called Le Clos du Val; one of which is called 
La Pierre de Debus, and points east and west, and has the upper 
stone 154 feet in length; ee a _—__ 
feet 34 inches in thickness“ 

And there are traditions of 3 hiving: * extant, within 
amen in the Island of Jona, which probably derived its first ori- 
ginal estimation for sanctity, like Anglesey itself; from having been 
DI mende! A eirele n, pen 
1 to en ee, Ahoy ates; and Gita; hi 
to the Principality of Wales, wegaay most reasonably expect to find 

a considerable number of the Remains of these sort of Altars, in 

Cornwall; where the aboriginal Britons maintained their ground 
more firmly than in any other part of this country, except Wales. 
And, indeed; here we do find them in such abundance, and they 
have been so clearly described by Dr. Borlase, that there needs no 
further mention of them, on this occasion, than a mere reference to 
his whole account; f wherein, however, it cannot but be observed, 
that although he was so strangely led to adopt the idea of their being 
Kistvaens; or mere cheats, and tombs, for interment, yet the whole 
tenor of his observations does really confirm all that has been here 
said; and he himself seems clearly to have been compelled, against 
his will, to adopt the idea that some of them at least certainly were 
A 

One of them, mhora he e . is no — is 80 
remarkable, that I cannot but borrow a representation of it, Pl. X. 
fig. 2. for the more complete illustration, and confirmation, of all 
that has been adyanced. As on that account alone 80 very many of 
these Remains in different parts, have already been 50 peri 
and amor a described. and ood, 


* There is a alight repreventation of ti Sec in he celan Mayne fr 1746; 
p- 373. Pl. II. fig. 2. 
+ „ r 259. 


1 Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 225. 6 
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This great Cromlech is situated at Lanyon. in the parish of 
Madern, in Cornwall; on an artificial bank of earth, not 2 feet 
higher than the adjacent soil, but about 70 feet long, and 20 feet 
wide, and extending in its length, north and south. The upper 
stome is 19 feet long, and more than 47 feet in circumference: its 
thickness on the eastern edge, is 1 foot 4 inches; and on the western 
edge, 2 feet. It is placed on four great stones, (one of which does 
not appear from the figure to bear any part of the weight); and it 
is placed so high, that a man can sit on horseback under it. At the 
south end are many rough stones, placed without regular order, but 
manifestly with some design. And at about 80 yards distance west- 
north-west, there stands an high stone, like a stone of Memorial. 

In the parish of Portisham, in Dorgetshire,+ is a considerable 
Cromlech, consisting of a Stone 10 feet in length, and 6 in breadth ; 
apparently resting on nine others; though it cannot be supposed 
that they all contribute to support its weight. 

Cromleckes also, as well as all other aboxiginal Remains, conform- 
able to British superstitions and usages, are to be met with in Scotland. 

In Lothian, 4 south of the road to Falkirk, among the hills, is a 
large Cromlech ; and near it a Circle of Stones, with one or two in 
the centre; and on a neighbouring little eminence, is a conical 
gone, set on its end. And in the country adjoining, are remains of 
several Cairns. 

At Oldeer also, not far from Inverugee, in the narthern. parts 
of Scotland, on the top of an hill, is a Druidical Circle of Stones, 
that has already been referred to on another occasion, where are 
remaining three great stones) in the middle, that formerly sup- 
ported a Cromlech of enormous size. And near this Circle are even 
vestiges of Cells of the Druids. 

In Ireland also, we find, as in other instances, so in this, strong 
Remains of such edifices, and superstitious abominations, as are 
conformable to the corruptions of those corrupted Patriarchs, from 
whom both they and 80 many other western nations were derived. 

In the county of Cork, at Castlemary, not far from Cloyne, 1s a 


See Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 251. 
+ Hutch. I. 533; and Gough's Camden, Vol, I. p. 34. 
+ Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 318. $ Cordiner's Antiquities, p. 44+ 
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Cromlech, called Carig Croith, or the Sun's Rock; or Cot's Rock ;* 
which consists of a Stone 15 feet long, and 8 feet wide, supported 
by three other large ones, at the height of 9 feet from the ground. 
And near adjoining, lies on the ground a large round flag stone: 80 
that both in its dimensions, and form, and height, and even in one 
of its names, as well as in the having this appendant hearth stone, 
or Altar for fire, on the ground, it bears no small resemblance to 
Kit's Cotty House. 

Again; in the same county, two miles from Castle Hyde, is a 
great double Cromlech, called Leaba Gallych, or the Warrior's Bed ; and 
sometimes Labacally, or the Hag's Bed ;+ consisting first of a vast 
stone, 17 feet long, 9 feet broad, and s thick, sloping to the edges; 
and supported by stones, some whereof are 6 feet high. Near to 
which stands another stone, 11 feet long, and 7 feet wide, supported 
also on upright stones; and then a third, supported in like manner; 
7 feet square. And before them, at the west end, lies a fourth stone, 
on the ground, as if for the fire hearth. Whilst the whole is in- 
closed in a great circle of flag stones standing erect. 

From its old name, the Warrior's Bed, or the Hag's Bed, some 
have been induced to suspect that here was some Tomb, or Inter- 
ment. But if it ever was so; these Altars seem plainly to have 
been no Kistvaens, but designed for horrid sacrifices: as we well 
know human sacrifices were offered at graves, in old times, on cer- 
tain occasions; and even at the tomb of Patroclus, by Achilles, who 
we are taught to consider as one of the most potent, and most civi- 
lized of the Grecians, in the time of the Trojan war. If, therefore, 
any warrior, like Odin, was buried here; it nevertheless does by no 
means contradict the idea we are led to form concerning the abo- 
minable use and design of these edifices: for, like Odin, he might 
be honoured by abominable rites. Though it is much more likely, 
that this antient name was given to this Cromlech, merely in con- 
sequence of the frightful idea, which the superstitious rites of 
idolatrous sorcery, and divination, here performed, conveyed to the 
minds of common people. 


* Smith, Vol. I. p. 147. Gough's Camden, Vol, III. p. 507. 


+ Smith, Vol. I. p. 356.—Vol. II. p. 490 And see a Representation of it in Gough's 
Camden, Vol. III. Pl. XXXV. fig. 9. p. 477. 
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And indeed, to cut the matter short at once, concerning the dis- 
pute between different writers, as to the original design of these 
Cromleches, whether they were at first intended merely for Tombs, 
or for Altars; it may be observed in general; that all antient super- 
stitions, and corrupt idolatrous practices, were so much connected 
with the deification of deceased heroes, warriors, and oppressors, 
that unavoidably, some of their most sacred and direfully venerat- 
ed Altars, and also some of their sacred Circles, where dances, and 
zuperstitious turnings and processions round, were solemnized, 
must have been connected with the interment, and supposed pre- 
servation of the Remains of such heroes; just as, in later dark ages, 
churches designed for the worship of Almighty God, were con- 
nected with, and contained the shrines of, supposed Saints, like 
Thomas a Becket. 

Thus we find, that in the centre of two such Circles in the county 
of Louth, were discovered human bones,* and the broken parts of 
urns that contained them, made of a sort of baked clay. In which 
instance, it is just as unreasonable to conclude, that these Circles 
were mere Sepulchres, or Monuments; as it would be to conclude, 
that Canterbury Cathedral was no place of worship, but only a 
Monument of Archbishop Becket. 

Just so Cromleches, where bones are, or may, possibly be found; 
are surely by no means to be considered as mere tombs, when 80 
many corroborating circumstances lead us to be assured, that they 
had another, and more dreadful use; whatever remains of departed 


Warriors, or giants in vulgar estimation, might be deposited either 
under them, or near to them. 

And this may tend to explain, in some degree, the original his- 
tory, and designation, of those two Cromleches in Ireland, under 
which have actually been discovered human bones; and under 
which alone human bones have ever been discovered; notwith- 
standing the various researches that have been made. 

The first of these is in the county of Sligo; where, at a place called 
Lugna Clogh, or the Giants Grave, near Sligo, is a sort of Cromlech 
of large stones, under which such bones have indeed been found. + 


* Wright's Louthiana, book iii. p. 8. 
+ Wilson, p. 93,—Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 590. 
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And another Cromlech is said to have been thrown down on the 
Ballrichan estate, in the county of Louth : when, the ground un - 
der it being opened, there was found, about, 2 feet deep, inclosed 
and covered with flat broad stones, great part of a human skeleton, 
crowded together in a bed of blue greasy earth, as if originally lodg- 
ed in an urn. And with the bones were mixed some pieces of hard 
clay, about the thickness of one's little finger. And a yard deeper, 
under another flat stone, were several other large bones; but whether 
human or not was uncertain.* And on a still further examination 
of this spot, and digging further down, it appeared, that there were 
many regular stones of a considerable length, placed at bottom, very 
deep; and that the whole seemed to have been built up regularly, 
on purpose, to strengthen the three great props that supported the 
upper stone of the Cromlech, and to prevent their being forced 
down into the ground, by the immense superincumbent load. 

All chis, however, plainly discovers a design, for the erection of 
somewhat of much more importance than a mere Aistvaen, or Se- 
pulchre. And indeed, in this very county of Louth, we have 
another instance of a most remarkable Cromlech, of which the very 
name, still preserved by tradition, shews the original dreadful use. 

It is called the NMilling Stone; and the hill on which it is reared, 
is called, to this hour, Killing Hill. The name indicates Slaughter. 
And the Cromlech Altar, which, from the figure given of it, + greatly 
resembled Kit's Cotty House, and which Wright calls the Cell for 
8acrifice ; was placed on the highest summit of the hill; and sur- 
rounded by a Circle of pyramidical * Foun that formerly at 
Abury). 

Upon a very near adjoining summit also, was another Circle of 
Stones; which might surround the flat Altar on the ground, for 
burning. The whole, there is reason to think, was surrounded by 
a wood of oaks ; and must have produced, altogether, a magnificent, 
and vastly awful, appearance, to rude minds ; especially when ap- 
proached from the south. 

But what is most remarkable, and connects this Cromlech Altar 
more particularly with Druidical Superstitions, and horrid detestable 


* Wright's Louthiana, book iii. p. 12. 
+ Louthiana, book iii. p. 13.—Pl. VI. and VII.—fig, A. 
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Rites, performed in the latter ages of their prevalence, is, that upon 
the principal Stones that form the Altar, are found spiral figures, re- 
sembling the celebrated anale Stones of the Druids; which, indeed, 
have been supposed to have been carved; but which were most pro- 
bably merely the ſossil impressions of the Cornua Ammonis, in the 
original stone; of which the Druids might, in this instance, avail 
themselves, as they did, in other instances, of the loose smaller 
fossils of that kind. | 
Whether, however, these appearances, upon the stones, were 
mere accidental impressions of the Cornu Ammonis shell; —and whe- 
ther the stones were particularly chosen for the purpose, because 
such impressions were found upon them ;—or whether they were 
really rude carvings with any tool ;—it cannot be beside our pur- 
pose to call to mind, some circumstances relating to the attention 
paid to the Serpent (whose form the Cornu Ammonis Wen by 
* heathen nations. 

The learned Mr. Bryant has made 8 very curious observa- 
tions, concerning the general connection of a superstitious regard 
for the Serpent, with the abominable rites of idolatry, in Syria, and 
in Egypt, and in Grete, and in Greece :—and has shewn that it was 
originally derived from the Chkaldeans. It unquestionably therefore 
prevailed amongst the T yrians, and Sidonians. 

And on that account it much deserves our notice, that as the great 
Cromlech Altar (as we may, indeed, truly conceive it to have been), 
mentioned by Maundrell, in Syria, was situated near to what was 
called the Serpent Fountain: +—80 concerning the great Temple at 
Mexico, where was a great Altar for human sacrifices, (which I 
have in the foregoing pages adverted to, as having had originally a 
connection with the Cromlech), we are informed by Joseph de 
Acosta, and Antonio de Solis, I that the Wall of the great Square, in- 
closing the whole, was wrought, on the outside, with various knots 
of Serpents intertwisted. a 

The Druids, we know, had some sort of superstitious reverence 
for the Serpent. And as there seem, in so many instances, to have 


Analysis of Ancient Mythology, Vol. I. p. 473. 478, 482. 
+ See Maundrell's Travels, p. 20; and also Pococke's Travels, Vol. II. p. 203. 
History of the Conquest of Mexico, Vol. I. p. 321, 322. 
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been a connection between therr ideas, and those of the antient cor- 
rupters of religion, in the Patriarchal countries; so on this occasion 
another resemblance may very well be brought to mind. 

For as we are well informed how celebrated the Druids: were 
for the songs of their. Bards, accompanied by the .harp ; 80 Mr. 
Bryant has remarked,* from unqueitionable: authorities; that the 
songs of the Canaanites, and Cretans, which accompanied their hor- 
rible human sacrifices, and cruel rites, were Fee e 
and melodious. 

We have the strongest i that can 1 8 of — — 
existence of the Druids in Ireland, I even in the days of St. Patrick. 
The name of Druid is also to this day, in che Irish tongue, applied 
to a Cunning Fellow, or Mizard. And O. Donnel, an old translator of 
the New Testament into Irish, was thereby even led to call the Mise 
Men of the. Zast DRUIDS. There are also remaining, an Astrono- 
mers Hill belonging to them, called Carrict Edmond, which cannot 
but remind us of the Cerrig Edris, or Astronomers Mountain, in 
Merionethshire, in Wales: and there is also an Astronomers Circle 
of Stones, not far from Dundalk, called Garrick Brauda, f correspond - 
ing very nearly in name with the Cerrig Brudyn, or Astronomers 
Stones, that existed in Anglesey, where als i is n. Caer - Edris, 
or Caer- Idris. 

As the latest existence of I Drujds, and of their: imitators, was 
in Ireland; so it ought to be remarked; that in Ireland too there 
seem plainly to have been some strange, and irregular imitations 
of Cromleches, in ages after the real Druidical times: of which 
fact, a Cromlech, on the top of S ive na Grideal mountain, in the 
county of Down, may serve as a proof; which is shaped like a 
lozenge, 11 feet long, and 84 feet wide; and 14 foot thick; and is 
placed on two stones only; one 8 feet high; and s broad; and 1 
thick ; and the other not above 3 feet high. 

And again, in the same county, we find a place called the Giants 
Ring; which is an earth · work, 842 paces in circumference, having 


Analysis of Ancient Mythology, Vol. II. p. 17, 18. 

+ Ogygia, p. 36.— Matthew Kennedy, p. 19. 

t Louthiana, book iii. p. 6. 9 Rowland's Mona Antiqua, p. $4. 
Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 620. | 
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in the centre a Cromlech, of 7 feet by 6, supported: by two ranges of 
Seven fullars; and round it, at 4 feet distance, several stones 2 feet 
high.* 

And as the usage of erecting a sort of Cromleches seems to have 

continued in this rude manner longer, and more recently, in Ireland, 
than in any other parts of Europe; so in the same country, there are 
also other vestiges of interments being connected with Altars, and 
Sacrifices, and Burnings, and Circles of Stones, somewhat resem- 
bling Druidical Circles, of a more variable, and manifestly later 
construction, than any of those in Britain. 
Of this there seems to be a very singular proof, in a most remark- 
able Circle of Stones, in the county of Dublin: Which is so unlike 
any thing Druidical in reality, when narrowly examined; and yet 
has such a strange connection, in part, with the imitations, and ex- 
ternal appearances, of Druidical Memorials, that it would be most 
unpardonable not to mention it on this occasion; though it only 
tends to shew, how external appearances may be resembled, and 
names assumed, after the original design of things is changed. 

At Mount Druid, not far from Dalkey, + is a Circle, 135 feet in 
circumference, composed of large stones set upright; and within 
the area are three tombs, or altars; and @ circular figure cut in 
stone. And near to them was discovered, in 1787, below the sur- 
face of the earth, a great number of tombs, or stone coffins, composed 
of thin flag stones, and in the form of our modern coffins. They 
had no flags at bottom, but were nicely covered at top, and laid side 
by side. A great number of skeletons lay near them without coffins. 
And they were only about 2 feet below the surface, and laid in 
rows. And on the top of Dalley- Hill, is an immense stone, some- 
thing like a Cromlech, called Clogh-hobber-gilline-stone. 

So near Dungannon, in the county of Tyronne, on an hill, are 
two Circles of Stones, forming a figure of eight; each about 20 
yards diameter, inclosing urns in holes, set round with six stones, 
and covered with flat stones, and other stones thrown on the top. 
And about 30 yards to the east of these circles, was a kind of Altar 
of dry stone, 8 feet long, and 4 feet wide ;—and both coals, and 


* Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 622. 
+ Wilson, 287; and Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 359. 
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bones, were discovered by it antun the stones, which had the marks 
of fire very obviously remaining. 1 bitt 

And-at the east end, of this sort of A was a wy into which 
the remains, after burning, were plainly thrown ;| insomuch that a 
black greasy substance had vs pon of the hill; in a en 10 line 
from the pit.“ of mig ut ag. 
These irregular appearaniat it is n to mention, to en 
mistakes; and in order to lay the Whole detail fairly before the eyes 
of the curious and intelligent. And, for the same reason, it would 
be an omission not to add a short recital of the rest of the most dis- 
tinguished Cromleches, of the more usual and n antient kind, 
that have been taken notice of in Ireland. 

In the same county of Cork, where the Warriors , or Hags' Bed i is 
found, is another Cromlech; and a Circle of Stones; situated a 
little to the east of what is called Cariciafoucſiy Castle, or Fairy Rock 
Castle; Where the very name seems to indicate a connection with 
antient Superstitions. Ay Mable ee ee 

The Castle stands on a rock, eile A on one side, and to 
one person. And in this neighbourhood also, are other Circles of 
Stones, with single Pillars, like Pillars of Memorial, standing at a 
small distance. All which seems to be a further W of the 
superstitious designation of the whole. | 

We have the representation also given us of a very large Crom- 
lech, having the great upper stone placed in a sloping position on 
three others; which stands on the borders of Loch Cool, GO" . 
the upper stone being 15 feet by 12. t 

In Wicklow, on the top of a very bigh mountain, handed Fr 
Cullack, north of Baltinglas, is a large Cromlech. And there is ano- 
ther in the Park of Baltinglas. 

In the county of Louth, near Dundalk, || is a Cromlech of a kind 
of oval form; 12 feet by 6; weighing between thirty and forty 
ton; and resting on three others. It is called the Grant's Load; and 
pretended to have been brought hither, all at once, by Parraghbough 
 M*Shaggean, a giant; whose grave, a cell of stone work, 20 feet 


| * Philos. Trans. No. 337. G.—Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p- 638. 
+ Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 505. x 2 Ibid. Vol. III. Pl. XLVII. 
fig. 8. p. 603. $ Ibid. Vol. III. p. 331. I Ibid. p. 603. 
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by 3, they shew near it. On which occasion it is obvious to re- 
mark, that if this: Cromlech, ever had any connection with the 
memory or interment of any antient warrior, this Stone Cell, and 
not the Cromlech, was the Kistvaen. 

In the county of Down, near Dundrum, is a Chomgleeti 10 an 
mikey : $ broad; and 4 or 5 feet thick: placed on three stones, 4 
feet high.“ | | ler . 

And in the same county, in the parish of Drumgoolan; on a 
mountain, is another Cromlech, 11 feet long; 5 feet broad; and 
about 2 feet thick; placed also on three stones, about 6 feet high. 
In the county of Tyronne, on the verge of the county of Derry, is 
a great Cromlech; or inclined stone; 10 feet in length; and 28 in 
circumference; 1 supported by six upright stones: the highest of 
which is about 5 feet above ground, and 2 at least under it. So that 
this Cromlech appears to be about 7 feet high, at the east end, and 
about 3 at the west end. 

In the Introduction to Mr. Grose's Antiquities of Ireland, is a re- 
presentation q of a very remarkable Cromlech at T ombins, or To- 
bin's-Town, in the county of Carlow, in Ireland, the upper stone 
of which is 23 feet long; and 18 broad at one end, but only 6 at 
the other; and from 2 to 4 feet thick: the upper surface of which 
is convex, and has one large channel, and other small ones, branch- 
ing from it, that have almost the appearance of being artificial; and 
evidently seem to have been designed for some superstitious use. 

There is also another as remarkable Cromlech described; as 
being on Brown's hill, about a mile and a half from Carlow. And 
here also the great sloping Stone is above 22 feet in length, and 18 
feet in breadth. | 

Such are the Cromleches that are to be met with in Great Bri- 
tain, and Ireland. And it is no wonder that 80 many of them, 
are still remaining in the latter island; when we consider that 
Pagan Rites, and Druidism, actually continued there, so late as 
the year 432.“ 

As in other instances of primeval manners, and customs, so in 


» Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 619. + Ibid. p. 623. | t Ibid. p. 638. 
$ Antiquities of Ireland, Vol. I. Introduction, p. xi. || Ibid. p. xii. 
** Usher, Prim. p. 852.—Ind. Chron. p. 430.—Borlase, p. 155. 
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this, of the use of the Cromlech, other nations, derived from the 
same first ancestors, have leſt similar proofs of their customs; which 
cannot well be accounted for from any imitation of the Britons ; 
any more than the appearances in Britain can, with any consist- 
ency, be supposed to have 3 n, connection ne 
those nations. | | 

In the countries first inhabited by the Gauls ond Dunn hate 2 
remains of these sort of Structures; which have led hasty observers 
to suspect, that the very first origin of such edifices, was either 
amongst the antient Danes, or Gauls; and was from thence brought 
into Britain. But they might surely just as well have concluded, 
that their first original fabrication was in Britain; and that the 
imitation of them was from thence conveyed: to the northern parts 
of Europe, and to Gaul. And neither in the one — or in n the 
other, would the conclusion be true. 

We have seen, that there is still existing, a e of these 
Structures, in that part of Syria, in the: East, which was the source 
of the most abominable e One that perverted 
the whole Gentile world. + 

And as a further proof of the origin wal 8 rearing of Cronilecties 
having been in Eastern parts of the world, and neither in the north, 
nor in Britain, we have an account of somewhat similar Structures, 
in the island of Minorca; where the great antiquity of the inha- 
bitants has always been spoken of, in the — terms; even 
in the earliest ages. * | 

The Structures there, that have this sort of n to Crom- 
leches, are by the natives of the Island, to this day, called Altars of 
the Gentiles; or Heathen Altars.“ 

There are many of them in the island. And one of the most re- 
n of them is thus described. 

It stands about two miles to the eastward n on an emi- 
nence; and is inclosed by a Circle about 200 yards in diameter, 
formed of large flat stones, set on their ends close together. 

In the centre of this inclosure is a huge mass of great rough 
Stones, piled on each other, without mortar, in a sort of conical 


Armstrongs History of Minorca, p. 213. 217. 
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figure ; being about 90 feet in diameter, and-near as many in 
height (resembling what we call Cairns, or Carneddes, in England 
and Wales); and having a cavity and narrow entrance, now open, 
at the base: and a special path of ascent, about 3 feet broad, on the 
outside, with a flat area on the top, only large enough to hold six or 
seven persons. 

At some distance from this Pile, or Cairn, and within the same 
circular inclosure of stones, stands (what is called the Gentile Altar; 
the mass that has such affinity to the Cromlech. 

It consists of a great upper stone, 16 feet long; 7 broad; and 
about 2 feet thick; which is placed nearly horizontally, at the dis- 
tance of almost 12 feet from the ground; being supported by ano- 
ther stone, of very similar dimensions, standing on edge, and fixed 
in the ground even much below the surface. The upper stone rests 
upon the upper broad edge of the other; and neither one, nor the 
other, seem to have upon them the mark of any tool. 

There are several such Cairns in Minorca, as this which has been 
described. And they are so placed, that from any one of them you 
may always see some other. And near each is constantly found 
such a sort of Altar.“ 

As the upper stone of that which has been just described is 
placed nearly horizontally; and as it is supported in so singular a 
manner; it has some appearance of having been used as an Altar 
of Oblation (like some of those which have been mentioned, in the 
preceding observations concerning Stone Henge), rather than as a 
Cromlech ; but as its bulk, dimensions, and height from the ground, 
have a proportion and resemblance so much nearer to that of the 
Cromlech, it was nevertheless more proper, to mention it on this 
occasion. 

And as we have mentioned this Structure in Minorca, so, in like 
manner, what has been called a sort of Stone Henge, in Friesland, + 
deserves now to be taken notice of. 

In Drenthe, in Over Yssel, near Coeworden, on the borders of East 
Friesland, are heaps of Stones; from 16 to 25 paces in length; and 


* Armstrong's History of Minorca, p. 217, 218. 
+ It is mentioned in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1788, Vol. LVIII. p. 195. 318; 
with references to the pages in the German printed book, where it is described at large. 
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from 4 to 6 paces in breadth: and here also, upon smaller stones, 
are laid others of immense weight; some of which are 36 feet in 
circumference ;* (and therefore must be from 14 to 18 feet in length, 
and n nearly resembling the dimensions t our . Crom- 
leches). 4649 13 

There is also, besides these; —a· large mass of this Lind, near 
Saltzberg ;—another of amazing size at Embsbuir ;—and there are 
several others also, in parts adjacent+ to Friesland. 

And Dr. Brown informs us, t that in the road through n 
Saxony, he found rows of great Stones, like those mentioned by 
Wormius, in Denmark; and that in one place particularly, he took 
notice of three mass y stones placed in the middle of a large square 
space, encompassed by other large stones, set up on end. As we 
may recollect the Altar in Syria was also in the midst of a _ 
space. | 

And as a «till further ava of the connection of these sort of 
Structures, with persons, manners, and observances of a similar 
kind with those of the Druids ; and deriving their customs from 
the same primeval sources; it ought not to be omitted, that near 
one of those Cromleches, which are still called Heathen Altars, in 
Minorca, was found an Earthen Bead, of near an inch in length, 
and three-quarters of an inch in diameter, with an hole through it; 
which greatly resembled those Druidical Beads which have been 80 
often found in Wales, and in different parts of Britain. 

It remains only to observe, that as the rude Stone Pillars of the 
corrupted Heathen nations, are particularly mentioned in the pro- 
hibitions of the Divine Mosaical Law; so also there seems to be 
some mention of these kind of rude Cromlech Structures, which we 
have been describing. 

For it is scarce possible to annex any other idea to what the 
Septuagint translates Li6oy oxoxov, Saxum quod spectatur; a Stone to be 


looked upon, and reverenced ; or to be viewed, with respect, as distinct 
from a * 


See also Schaten's History of Westphalia, Vol. VII. p. 467. 
+ Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LVIII. p. $18. t Brown's Travels, p. 146. 
$ Armstrong's History of Minorca, p. 222. 
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Leviticus, chap. xxvi. ver, 1. 


d rorhoere B/ aùroic xenovorire, o yhuxley, 6565 Nh dvaofiorr 
Now, 6 Mer xox0y Nur 47 mi 7ñ Judy, ooo doc, aurw. 


T the Amine of the word oxoxoy were to mean 105 a mere 
Stone Pillar, standing as an idol; or as it has sometimes been 
thought, a figured stone, to bow down to; then the words of the law 
would be mere repetitions: as they are indeed made to _ to 
be, in the translation in our Bible : where we read, | 

Le Shall make you no idols nor grauen image, nether rear you up a 
standing image, neither .shall ye sei up any image of Stone in your land, 
to bow down unto it. | 

But if they be more closely translated, wich a strict alt to 
the meaning of each word, the expressions will all be found to 
describe very different things; which were necessary to be under- 
stood, | in order to be avoided; as thus, 

Te Shall not make to yourselves any idols {the work of men's hands) 
nor a grauen figure; neither shall ye 8&T ur a rude Stone PILLAR ; 
neither Shall ye PLACE a Stone TO BE LOOKED UPON, in your land; to 
worshapy towards it. | 

For here we find a strict caution, —hrst, against making an idol 
Statue; or a graven figure on a tablet, as a representation, to bow 
down unto ;—next, against setting up a rude stock, or Stone Pillar, 
as an idolatrous object to bow down to ;—and then, against pla- 
eng (for the distinction between the words setting up, and placing, 
is very remarkable), A STONE To BE LOOKED AT, and bowed down 
to that is, in other words, against placing a stone, which as a 
Scaffold, should be viewed by multitudes; and towards which, be- 
cause of rites performed thereon, was accustomed to be bowing, and 
abominable Heathen worship. 

And if the words are allowed to be in this manner translated, 
with a careful attention to the full extent of their meaning ; there 1s 
surely no kind of placed stone now extant in the world, to which 
they can so properly be applied, as to the old Celtic Cromlech. 

It may fairly be added also, that there seems to be an allusion to 
some $uch .stone scaffold, or elevated stone, as being a place of 
execution, in the account that is given of Abimelech's slaughter 
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of his brethren.*—For it is aid, he slew hi brethren the sons 
of. Jerubbaal, being threescore and ten persons, ubm one stone. 
And this expression the rather. seems to allude to such a well 
known antient sort of Cromlech Stone ; + because, from ver. 18. it 
appears evidently: to have been a public execution; with the con- 
sent of all the people. And because an antient une Pillar im mote- 
over immediately mentioned as being not far distant: for we read 
in (ver. 6), that after this execution, all the men of Shechem, 
* and all the house of Millo, went and made Abitaelech King, H 
** the plain of the Pillar that was in Sbechem. Where we have, just 
as manifestly, an allusion to the antient ceremonial of inauguration 
by a Pillar, in a stone circle; perfectly consistent with what has 
been said concerning such usages, in the preceding pages. 
Me have found that there are still existing amongst us, in this 
island, many remains of the rude erected Stone Pillars, of the earliest 
ages; similar to those abominations of the Land of Canaan, which 
were derived from cortupted Patriarchal usages: and we now find 
also, that there are Remains FA to be looked at ; or r of 
the dire consþ1620us Scaffolds. 1 1 

- And it is very War chat in the old . A: As 
explained by a Scotish Highlander, who: was skilled in that abo- 
riginal language, Crom signifies bent, or crooked; and lech is a 
een of n a stone; — the word nen therefore, in 


. Judge, abs, 1 | | | 
1 Some curious persons may perhaps — 1 adept XA 
as this, that the Ark of the Lord was placed at Beth-chemes), when it waz conveyed back, out 
of the hand of the Philistines and the rather, betauve it appears that, on some account or 
other, the Divine displeasure was greatly nianifested agalnst the men of Bau- emun on that 
occasion Our translation says, they had looked. into the Ark; —but that does not agree with 
the translation in the Septuagint it rather should gcem, from thence, that the displeasure 
arose from the Ark being scen in THAT PLACE, —The Septuagint also leads us to conclude, that 
it was a great stone, that had been placed there by men's hands. —lt is called the Stone of Abel; 
bes ee ee eee Are chap. vii. ver. 14, 18. 
18, 19% 

n eee, eue dee ee 
land, as to sacrifice their children to Moloch and to devils.— And we find the holy Prophet 
Teproving them for their being 5oothsayers like the NCH Nn N down — 
See Isaiah, chap. ii. ver. 6. 9. Psalm evi. ver. 36, 37. * 

$ See the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LXII. p. 695. 
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itz very etymology, according to the original ideas of that country, 
still imports a stone that was to be bent towards, or bowed to, or 
to be looked toward out of abominable py as well as a 
atone placed in a bent or doping position. 
The same is the meaning in Wels, and Cornish, as Jerived ben 
the Celtic language. To which we may add, the remark of the learn- 
ed Rowland, + that Crom, in the old Celtic language, seems to have 
been derived, on the confusion of tongues, from the Hebrew word 
Cerem: according to which idea, Cerem-leck will signify a devoted, 
or sderficing N 75 a8 (rams or Any FR a en 


groove. 
Take ene "I Sues of the ward Crentlech "4 you 


will, it accords, in one shape or other, with the Stone of Abomination 
pointed at in the Mosaic Law, as distinguished from that other abo- 
mination, th Stone Pillar; whilst both are equally distinguished 
from idol images, and graven figures. t 

It will now perhaps be proper, before we conclude these obser- 
vations, just to reflect a little, by what means these e masses 
of stone could be reared. 

Much has been said, about the inneadbillty of their being raised 
Bm the ground by any mechanical powers that we are acquainted 
with: and concerning the supposed most astonishing skill of the 
architects. But as, on the one hand, we may be assured they were 
reared in barbarous ages; and find, in other parts of the earth, that 
the most uncivilized, and unenlightened countries, and the earliest 


BBorlate, p. 225, + Rowland's Mona, p. 47 

T In chese sbeets I have endeavoured, in the clearest manner pomible, and from the 
highest, and most unquestionable authorities of remote antiquity, to elucidate the true history 
of the Druidical Stones; of their sacred Circles; and of their abominable Altars. But I 
cannot forbear adding an hearty wish, that no use may ever be made of what is here brought 
to light, for the purpose of introducing any imitations, or representations, of such things 
upon the stage, by wayof representing antient manners. For I must conscientiously say, 
that I have ever thought the representation of Pagan zacrifices, and of Pagan rites, upon the 
Stage, to be (if not an absolute abomination in itself), at least a too near imitation of abomi- 
nations. And the very reverse of an observance of that holy Command, to which a 
blessing was annexed; viz. to break their images; and pillars; and to throw Gown their 
e xc. 


if See Deuteronomy, chap. xii. ver. 2, 3. 
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ages, have ever been most remarkable for the moving, arid making 
use of such ponderous masses of rock; so it really yequires no great 
degree of penetration, to perceive," by what means it might be 
done; even without any. great portion of that eg K me- 
chanic powers, which we really are acquainted with: UE 
The simple lever, with a common roller aided. by chown of 
oy and a few wedges, are quite et rx purpose; en 
deche exertions of a multitude of hands. 
It may clearly be conceived; that what: 180 upright pillars Sf 
n were once placed in their proper position; that if these 
were covered up by an artificial and firm mount, raised round them 
for a considerable extent, with a gentle and gradual ascent on one 
side; that a covering stone (even larger than any that is found on 
any Cromleches), might very well be dragged, and forced up, on 
rollers, by united efforts of men; and oxen; both which are actually 
said to have been thus made use of, by Harold, the son of Gormon, 
in Jutland; when he FE a vast Stone, to be Placed over _ 
mother's grave. 9293) envi mie va Suit oo 1 
And when, by such efforts, the hive was once brought to its ey 
per place, and situation, over che supporters; on removing the mount 
of earth, by the same number of soldiers, or other people, by whom 
it was raised, the whole Structure would appear finished, and firm. 
And as to the placing the supporters themselves; — this might 
surely be done (even if they had been vastly larger than any we 
know of), by means of the same sort of bank of earth ; at first 
advanced no further than to the side of the foundation pit, or cavity, 
into which the bottom of the stone was to be let down: having a 
proper and steep slope formed, from its summit, down to the bottom 
of the pit. For the intended stone support being advanced on rollers, 
and pieces of timber, to the very brink and edge of the summit of 
the bank ; on being forced only a little further, would fall over of 
itself, by its own weight ; and sliding down the steep slope, would 
pitch, with its lower end in the pit; in a position very near being 


upright; and might soon be made, * the driving of wedges, to 
stand perfectly right.“ | 


'In justice to perfect truth, I must affirm, that this plain account of the matier had 
offered itself to my mind, and had carried with it, to the best of my apprehensions, the 
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That, in the earliest ages of antiquity, mankind did actually 
make use of such kind of sloping ascents, formed by factitious mounds 
of 'earth, and other materials, for the heaving up of vast masses of 


Stone; seems to be pointed out to us, by those most remarkable artifi- 


cial Causeys, near the pyramids of Egypt; of which no other account 
can be given, than that they were used to convey to the sloping 
sides of such mounts, and by that means up to the spots where 
they are now placed, the immense stones whereof those fabrics are 
composed. Some of which stones are 30 _ in 1 and $ or 4 
feet in thickness.“ | 

Norden informs us. that the artificial upper 9 formed on the 
rock on which the pyramids are placed, and which is about four- 
score feet above the lower plain, has a doping on the north side, 
and on the east side; which favoured the making divers causeys, 


that gave conveniency of transporting the materials necessary for 


the pyramids —Consistently with which observation, Herodotus 
had informed the world, above two thousand years before; that, 
according to the tradition of the country (which indeed he receiv- 
ed from the Egyptian Priests), the Egyptians were employed ten 
years, in forming a way, or CAUSEY ; ober whach they might draw the 
Stones used in building the pyramids. And this causey, he says, was 
formed of hewn'stone ; and was adorned with sculptures of animals. 
And it is very remarkable; that there exist to this day, not only 
the sloping of the rock observed by Norden; but also remains of 
two causeys on the east 8ide ;{- and of another causey, on the north 
side of the pyramids; in a most singular situation; seeming plainly, 
by its direction, to have been designed for the conveyance of stones, 
from a canal, about two miles from the pyramids; and being of a 
most e, structure r or it extends about 1000 yards in length; 


] 


fullest hacks $5: — before I _—_ the Mon 4 But i in justice to the author of 
that curious work; and as a confirmation of the full conviction with which plain truth 
strikes various minds, attending to it; I must also acknowledge, that 1 found, afterwards, 
Rowland had previously Er same kind of apprehensions of this matter. See 
Mona Antiqua, p. 9 4. 
.- *, Greaves's Pyramidographia, Vol. I. p- 101. 104. 
+ Norden's Travels, Vol. I. p. 21. Herodotus, ed. Wesselin. 124. p. 163. 
$ The Plan of these may be seen in Norden's Travels, Vol. I. p. 71. Pl. XLIII. 
Pococke's Travels, Vol. I. p. 42. | 
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and is about 20 feet wide; and is built of hewu stone: and has 
à turning, in its direction, in one part; and at last ends abruptly, 
at about the distance of a mile from the pyramids; l to mY 
easy slope, and ascent, on that side of the rock. 

This latter Cause y, besides its arches, has indeed inscriptions, 
and other evident proofs, of having been, in its present state, partly 
a work of the Saracens. But those parts seem to have been repara- 
tions of breaches in a much more antient work. — And it is in a 
situation where it seems to have had no use, in any late ages. ? 

The Temples in Upper Egypt, it is well known, were built of 
vast stones; and these also must have been a fn to their 382 | 
by means of a very similar kind; 

And by some simple method, merely of this sort, in all proba- 
bility, were those immense stones brought to their proper situation, 
which are found in a wall surrounding a part of the Temple of Bal- 
bec. Where there are many stones above 30 feet in length; 13 feet 
wide; and 10 thick.) And some even 63, and 64 leet. i in Gad ; 
placed near 20 feet above the ground 

Whilst in a quarry, not much more hag half a mile From chance 
(and out of which these stones seem to have been taken), Pococke 
saw still remaining, a stone ready hewn out, only the bottom was 
not yet separated from the rock; which stone measured 68 feet in 
length; and was 17 feet 8 inches wide; and 13 feet 10 inches thick.“ 
Aſter the mention of these, the great Stones in the antient Palace 
of Persepolis, in Persia, scarce deserve notice; although they are to 
the full as large as most of those used in the Druidical Structures, 
and Cromleches, which we have been describing: being some of 
them 13 or 14 feet long, and 8 broad; and others 9 or 10 feet long, 
and 6 broad. t And several of those which stand upright, as sup- 
porters to those above, being from 8 tos feet 1 in Fu above the 


TIN 
ground. ; + of 8 


68 Norden, Vol. I. p. 60. PL xXIIV. 6 e 1 8 This might probably be becauae it 
„„ # Won re IR by means of a very long artificial sloping mount, 
from this ending, to the upper part of the pyramids; conveying them far above that easy slop- 
ing of the rock, which was of use only for forming their bases. 4 Norden's Travels, 
Vol. I. p. 0. Ruins of Balbec, p. 19. Maundrell's' Travels, p. 138. 

[| :Pococke, Vol. II. p. 112. ** Ibid. + Voyages de le Bruyn, Tom. 
IV. p. 303. 303. it Voyage de M. Chardin, Tom. II. p. 134. ed. 1735. 
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Wich regard to the Stones used in Egypt, we have even an 
account of the very manner in which they were: hewed out of 
the quarries. For Pococke tells us, that after viewing the ruins of 
the antient Syene, he went about a mile south; east to the (granite 
quarries ; all the country to the east, and the islands, and bed of 
the Nile, being red granite; (the Thebaic stone mentioned by Hero- 
dotus.) These quarries, he says, are not worked in deep; but the 
stone is hewn out of the sides of the low hills. And he saw some 
columns marked out in the quarries, and shaped on two sides: 
and particularly a long square one, which might be designed for 
an obelisk. They seemed to have worked in, round the stones, 
wich a narrow tool; and, when the stones were almost separated, 
there is reason to think they forced them out of their beds with 
large wedges; of which there are great signs in the quarries, in all 
parts. In some places also, he observed channels marked out, about 
3 inches wide; and holes cut in those channels, at certain distances, 
as if for their chisels to go in; so that probably they worked down 
with the chisels, at the bottom, and on one side of the stone, and 
then forced the stone out of its bed with wedges.” * 
When Solomon built the house wherein he was himself to 
dwell; and an house for Pharaoh's daughter; they were built, we 
are told, of n stones, $awed with 8aWs, + 15 feet in n and 
of 12 feet. LE 1 

And when Herod rebuilt the Temple at Jerusalem, it was with 
stones white and strong: the length of each of which was 374 feet; 
their height, or rather their depth, 12 feet ; and their ann, 18 
ir 4p 

And Josęphus even tells us of some at were 45 cubits (i. e. 674 
feet in length]; $ 6 cubits (or 9 feet), in breadth and cubits (or 74 
feet), in height, or thickness. | 


| * Pococke's Travels, Vol. I. p. 117. + 1 Kings, chap. vii. ver. 9, 10. 

t Josephus's Antiquities of the Jews, Book xv. chap. xi. sect. 3.—This much elucidates 
the meaning of the Observation which the Disciples made to our Lord, Mark, chap. xiii. 
ver. l. In order that I may not exceed in any of these descriptions, I have 
considered the cubit as being merely that measure which is commonly called the Cubit of the 
Ark; (or 1 foot 6 inches.) But if we take the cubit to be, as Whiston does, and also several 


other learned men, 1 foot g inches; the vast dimensions of the stones will be Still _ 
De Bello Jud. lib. v. cap. 5. sect. 6. 
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When he built the male at the port of Cæsarea also, Josephus 
tells us, he let down stones into 20 fathom Water; the greatest 
part of which were 30 feet in length; 585 9 in be I _ 10 in 
breadth ; and some still larger. 

The stones also with which he built War elebrited 1 Towers, 
on the old walls of Jerusalem, were some of them 20 cubits (or 30 
feet) in lengti; 10 cubits (or 15 td in nne and 3 Eubits = 
* feet) in depth, or thickness. “/ mera 5H 

Me find therefore, that in the Wer of FROG in "Dy time of 
Herod, and Augustus Cæsar; and in the time of the Emperor An- 
toninus; larger stones than those either on any Cromlech, or at 
Stone Henge, were reared to various and considerable heights; 
without any mention, by the Historians, of any extraordinary en- 
gines, or uncommon mechanical powers, to effect the work. 
And as it is impossible to suppose that the use of any very un- 
common, or important machines, or devices, actually used on s0 
many extraordinary occasions at different periods (if there had been 
any such machines), should have been forgotten ; or that the me- 
morial thereof should have been lost in the world; when the account 
of matters of so much less import, in those very days, has been care- 
fully preserved; we may be assured, that nothing more than common 
exertions were made, on those occasions; and such as were deemed 
to be merely of course, and well understood by all mankind :—in 
short, merely the use of sloping banks of earth, or SA and of 
ben ; wedges ; and rude timber frames. 

Such knowledge might be easily 3 * e thodt: tibat- 
1 people: and there is every reason to believe was derived 
from the first Patriarchs; from ben $0 _ variqus nations 
branched off, and were descended. 

We therefore find instances of ies e Wee other 
antient and barbarous people, as well as amongst the Britons. 

For Don Antonio de Ulloa informs us. chat the Stones of the old 
Palaces of the Vncas of Quito, were of prodigious magnitude, f and 
magnificence; placed one upon another, and joined in the nicest 
manner, but without any cement. In which palaces, it is remark- 


8 Josephus de Bello Jud. lib. i. cap. 21. sect. 6. + Ibid: lib. v. cap. 4. sect. 4. 
t Ulloa's Voyage, Vol. I. p. 499. 502. | f 
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able, that the door-ways are formed somewhat like those in Upper 
Egypt. | 

It is well known also, what vnst stones have been used for build- 
ing some of the very antient Gholtres, in the East Indies. 

And in like manner, we are informed, that in Dalmatia, the rude 
ancestors of the Morlacchi, placed vast stones over graves ; of which 
there are above two hundred, 9 feet long ; 5 feet broad; and 5 feet 
thick; which, says Abbe Alberto Fortis,“ (reasoning in the usual 
method upon this subject), it is not possible to imagine how the old 
inhabitants of the country could bring from the IEP an 
the help of well contrived machine. 

Vet as to any extraordinary machines, we may 1 assured, from 
every circumstance'of their history, they had them not. 

And now; after all the prodigious masses just mentioned, the 
vast circular Stone of 38 feet in diameter, placed on the top of the 
Sepulchre of Theodorick the Goth, at Ravenna, ought by no means 
to be forgotten. For this mass seems to have been reared, and 
placed in its present situation, in conformity to ideas of magnifi- 
cence, which Theodorick's Gothic soldiers had derived from their 
own Celtic country; though long after the use of the Cromlech was 
forgotten. 

It was reated about the year 526, not by architects deriving their 
skill, and powers, from the architects of Adrian, or Antoninus :— 
but by men (as Theodorick himself was a Dacian,) much more 
acquainted with the rude methods used by the Morlacchi, and Dal- 
matians, in moving their ponderous grave- stones; and, by modes 
which we have every reason to conclude were similar to such as 
were used by the antient Minorcans, and by the antient Britons, in 
rearing all their various superstitious Structures. | 


» Travels into Dalmatia, p. 254. 
| + There has been a fine Drawing made of this building by Clarisseau, of which a Print 
has been published by Mr. r 
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Tus path we have hitherto trodden, in * iunestigation of abori- 
ginal military works, and of contemporary rude works of architec- 
ture, was necessary to pass through ; in order to shew the first 
dawnings of the efforts of mankind, exerted to procure mere safety, 
in a savage state; —in a state unrestrained by good laws, good 
government, or civilization: — in a state, where tkus only could be 
found some scope for exercising the faculties, and various appre- 
hensions of the human mind, in the midst of darkness: where the 
whole soul was rendered torpid, for want of proper exertion and 
where. even the little light obtained, was but as darkness; and be- 
came rather a means of plunging the mind into the most dangerous 
superstitions, and errors, than a source of any. true consolation, or 
an inlet of any real good. 
And this path, which we have been thus obliged to — ii 
been the more difficult, and unpleasant :—because-the specimens, 
necessary to be referred to, lie so scattered ; and in such a ruined 
condition; and have, in general, been so imperfectly described by 
those who examined them at all, when they were more perfect ;— 
and because the facts needful to be brought into one point of view, 
in order to give us an insight into their true history, were to be col- 
lected from the accounts of so many various countries, and from the 
very short details of most antient writers. Whilst, at the same time, 
the sad superstitious abominations that have been thus unavoidably 
brought to remembrance, are such as deserve everlasting oblivion; 
except only as far as the remembrance of them, is absolutely needful 
to explain, in a more full, and more ory. manner, the real 
history of the world. 

To attain, however, in any degree, to such explanation, is ever 
worthy of our utmost pains. And to trace the progressive improve- 
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ments of mankind ;' 80 as to make us duly sensible of the blessings 
we now enjoy, in consequence of superior light, and unmerited 
advantages, is a just tribute of n to the great Author of 
all good. e : 

What remains to be — with regard to this obscure subject, re- 
lating to the exertions and customs of the very first barbarous ages, 
will be somewhat less difficult. 

For the next kind of Remains that come anger consideration; 
those relating to memorials of their dead: the Barrotus, Cairns,“ 
and real Nistwaens:—it will be proper to describe all together, and 
at the same time; because, in truth, I hardly know of any such 
thing as a Nistunen, rr 80 Gen, but what 1s connected with a 
Barrow, or Cairn. | * 

And the other few remaining pics of British antiquities, the 
Logan, or Rockng Stones; and the Tolmen; and the Bason Stones, 
are of such a kind, that I have but very little more to observe with 
regard to them, than has been sufficiently explained by others. 

With regard to Barrows, and Cairns, in general, it ought, however, 
in the first place, to be observed; that there is very great reason to 

believe, that almost all that we have in this island, are Britzsh : and 
| that even those that were heaped up in Roman times; and where 
Roman insignia have been found; were the Sepultures, not of 
Romans; but of Britis Officers, or Chieftains, in Roman service. 

We do not find that the Romans ever raised Barrows over the 
sepulchres, or ashes, of their Great Men, either in Italy, or in any 
other part of the world; and, therefore, there can be no proper 
authority for supposing them to have done so in this country. 
In truth, they do not seem to have raised any Barrows at all; 
except, in a very few instances, after great battles (in which case, 
Mounds, or Barrows, have at certain times been raised, even down 
to the latest periods, by all nations); insomuch that three Mounds, 
like Barrows, were raised in Scotland, after the battle of Culloden, 
in 1745 4. | 


- But these sort of battle Barrows may easily be distinguished, from 
_* It is well known that the Cairn is distinguished from the Barrow, merely by being a 


vast artificial heap of loose stones, instead of being a swmilar heap of earth, and 5ods of turf. 
+ See Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 430. 
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all others, by the immense number of bones they contain; as was 
the case with one opened in the Isle of Thanet, containing the 
bones of Danes, and Saxons; slain in a battle on that coat. 

The raising of Barrows over great men, according to antient pri- 
mzyal usage in the East, appears to have been entirely disused by 
the Romans. And even of others raised by them after battles, the 
accounts may be aid, as to * certain evidence, to be nearly! re- 
duced to-tubiendy; tbo bak a ee % Bad 1x5n t 07 
One, when Claudius Nero buried both eee those 
of the enemy, in one common grave, during the second Carthaginian 
war. In which instance, the words of Livy hardly amount to the 
description of a; Barrow; though Dr. Borlage * concludes that one 
was formed on that occasion. For the words simply are, 7 n. 
hostium, et quorum corporu collaia in unum sepaliri jussit: | 
And the other instance was, when Cæsar Germanicus br 
the first turf himself, to raise a tumulus over the remains of the un- 
fortunate army of Varus. Concerning which, the words of the de- 
$cription are so elegant, that they deserve to be cited at length. 
AIgitur Romanus qui aderat exercitus, sextum post cladis annum, 
trium legionum ossa, nullo noscente alienas reliquias an zuorum 
humo tegeret, omnes ut conjunctos, ut consanguineos, aucta in hos- 
tem ira, mœsti simul et infensi condebant. Primum extruendo tu- 
mulo cespitem Cæsar posuit, gratissimo munere in tows et 
præsentibus doloris Socius.” t: aur 284 h | 

In this instance, a Barrow, or mund was aſs 0d by 
the Romans, over the vast quantity of bones of those who had been, 
six years before, slain with Varus, in Germany. But as there are 
hardly any other instances even of such Barrows thrown up by 
them after battles; so I do not know of one instance of a Barrow 
raised by the n at my . over oy" of their Os or 
Emperors. Rar! 

As to the account given by Virgil, 5 of the dui raised over 
the ashes of Pallas; if the description was not merely an imitation 
of Homer's description of the Barrow raised over the ashes of Patro- 
clus, it at least related to times much more antient than the founding 


, A of Cornwall, p- 212. + Ling, lib. xxvii. sect. 42. 
1 Taciti Annalium lib. i. sect. 62. $ ZEneidos, lib. xi. ver. 207. 
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Rome: ahdp after all, was a Barrow not raised by Bias, and 
his followers (though Kneas might very well be supposed to have 
brought tome such usage from Troy); but was raised by”: Bvandter; 
vod the! Thzemlds,co9s desi es N 937 mt bovil bed onw ennetey 
We therefore may deen ourselves well warranted in the conclu- 
sion, tliat there were no Barrows raised, as particular monuments 
of their Illustrious Commanders, by the ene oy? where; and 
unquestionably not in this oount /... 

And as to the Sakons, and Danes;—we Wan nt ve tliey be- 
came Christians, most of their Kings, and great men; were buried in 
Abbeys, and in the precincts'of religious houses; as the bones of 
their greatest monarchs were preserved at Fhde Abbey; and are, 
indeed; many of them, to this hour, in chests; at Winchester. And 
before the conversion of those people (except merely in the case of 
Hengist in Yorkshire, and of Hubba in Devonshire); there is not 
any one instance, that has come to my knowledge, of a satisfactory 
traditionary record, concerning ww Barrow aper $6-this grave 
of any one of their Kings. 93638 HIS2'7 144 

But as to the Britons; we not = know tae tiey did actually 
raise Barrows, and Cairns, over their Druids, and Chieftains : but 
in this instance, as well as in others, relating to their fortresses, and 
to their superstitious rites, we find plainly they did so, in conse- 
quence of adopting a similarity of usage with those nations, and 
countries, in the East, from whence they originally first migented ; 
just as did the antient Grecian, and Syrian people. + 

It may, therefore, justly become a regular mode of investigating 
the history of these awful Remains of the fleeting transitoriness of 
all human greatness, however estimated, or wherever dwelling ; to 
consider, as a prelude to our inquiries, the dismal efforts, which in 
the earliest periods and in the first inhabited parts of the world 
were exerted, to cause human n if 83 to survive its 
certain wreck. 1101 c | 

Besides the Barren! under which are nid to have been buried the 
5 and ashes of Patroclus, and Achilles; (the manner of raising 
which is so particularly described by Homer, and has been fully 
mentioned in the former part of these observations; and which is 
P. 127. 
8 2 


$90 


ill existing we. find; moreover; one called that of Hecuba:;, and 
another, that of Antilochus, the san of Nestat z which: were c 
tainly the Barrows either of those very persons: or at least of 
persons who had lived in the very earliest ages, long before the 
days of Alexander. We find also the Bartow of Halyattes, King 
of Lydia, wich many others near Sardes ; and several others in 
Greece all still existing 501 yd bueno evo neun 32d 10 

And if these, of such vast and high: antiquity, are yet! in being, 
in, 80. perfect a state; preserving their original appearance, and 
form it need not he a matter of hürprise to us, that those of the 
aboriginal-Britong still remain. Nor need we have recourse to con+ 
jectures without foundation; of their being! mised by marauding 
Danes, or Saxons:/ neither of whom, during their plunderings, could 
hardly have stayed dong enough in a place, to erect such mighty 
works, as some of thage are chat have been attributed to their labours. 

The Barrow said to be that of Patrochus and Achilles, with some 
others near..adjoining, are thus described by eee who 
surveyed them in their present state. 

*« Early in the morning We descended the ie which 
6 „ Sigeum: stood. After: walking eight minutes we: came between 
two Barrows, standing each in a vineyard. or inclosure. One was 
Sthat of Achilles and Patroclus ; the other, which was on our 
« right-hand, that of Antilochus, son of Nestor. This had à frag- 
ment or two of white: marble on the top, which I ascended: as 
{© had also another, not far off, which, if I mistake not, was that 
«« of Peneleus, ons of the leaders of the Berotians, who was slain by 
A Eurypylus. We had like wise in view the Barrow of Ajax Tela- 
„% mon; and at a distance from en side e that 1 
* AÆsytes, mentioned in Homer. [1203 T 1114 03 * 

The fragments of marble. found Ay ions of the W 
of Antileckus, and Peneleus, deserve our attention: because my 
plainly shew, that kere were placed rude marble pillars; similar to 
that which was erected! on the Barrow. Oo has: been 
already $0 particularly taken notice of. 

And ne we ae reaxon dia thets anformerly tm such 
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85 Travels in Avia Minor, Vol. 1. Pp. «2. 6 
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an one on the Barrow of Achilles: inasmuch as Plutarch tells us,“ 
that Alexander poured oil on e stone fullar of the grave of Achilles; 
when he had passed the Hellespont; on his way into Persia. 
The Barrow of Hecuba, Chandler says; 7 is still very . 
ous, near one of the castles of the Hellespont. 
And the same curious and intelligent traveller obucried, before 
the @ntient Sardes,-on:the opposite side of the plain, many 3 
on an eminence, 1 some of which are seen afar off. 
And at the distance of five miles from thence, by the antient 
Gygea, where was the burying place of the Lydian Kings, he saw 
many more:Barrows, of various sizes; four or five of which were 
distinguished by their superior magnitude. All of them covered 
with green turf, and retaining, as far as he could examine them, 
their conical form, without any sinking in at top. | 
They are all placed on an eminence.—And'on' the same rising 
ground, near the middle, and towards Sardes, is most remarkably 
conspicuous, the vast monument, or Barrow, of Halyattes, the father 
of Croesus;: Where the mold, which has been washed down by 
time, now conceals (as Chandler very fairly su pposes) the basement 
of stone, mentioned by Herodotus. 

That great historian's very remarkable description of the mode of 
constructing it well deserves our notice. And especially as one part 
of his account will admit of two different kinds of explanation: and 
as that which has never yet been pan may probably be the 
true one. 

Herddotns' says, 9 Lydia exhibits one work, by far the greatest 
of any, except the works of the Egyptians and Babylonians. For 
there is there, the Sepulchre of Halyattes, the father of Croesus. 
© T he foundation f which (or te bottom part), i xqgnxic, is of great stones; 
but the rest of the Sepulchre xn yic, a tumulus of earth.” 


In his life of Alexander, p. 285, in the Florence edition, printed A. D. 1517 ; where 
we find the Greek word used, is actually 074. Dryden's translation therefore is very 
lax and indescriptive, when he says, Vol. VI. p. 25, merely that Alexander anointed the 
Monument of Achilles, and with his friends, as the antient custom was, ran naked about 
his Sepulchre, and crowned it with garlands. 

+ Travels in Asia Minor, Vol. I. p. 14. t Ibid. Vol. I. p. 260. 

$ Herodotus, ed, Wesselingii, lib. i. 93. p. 47. 
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Here we have, surely, in the first plate; an exact description of 
what perfectly resemhles a large British, or Arish Barrẽ-wqJJ. 
We have also some intimation in the next place, of the probable 
existence of a pagage, and Msn small rbom, under le fdim- 
dation of great stones; designed for, the reception of the bones and 
ashes; and formed of large rude! btoned, as in same of our Batrows ; 
and both covered, and surrounded Wäith other darge stones. Over 
which there was ſthen a vast tumulus, or; mount of earth. heaped 
up very high. tte mont coli ovA 10 onstieib f 3s bak 
And the historian, after this,,goes-oh, andi says, (as has hitherto 
been apprehended,) that the artificers, the labourers; and the girls 
© who, were, prostituted for hire, constructed it. And even to my 
days, are remaining five termini,ꝰ on the top of the Sepulchre; hav- 
ing letters inscrihed, recording what each! had, performed. And 
on a measurement it appeared, that the work of the girls was the 
most considerable. The cireuit, or circutaference, of this Sepul 
**.chre is six stadia and two plethra (that is, a little more than three 
+ quarters of a mile); and the breadth is thirteen-plethra.” | 
But in translating che Whole in this manner, there seems to be 
no small difficulty as to the word «ga; Which is translated termani, 
ar. rude boundary, Stones; and also as to the words Nm e EPEXION ET ; 
which are translated letters were inscribed. For, indeed, it is: only 
by,; a particular, mode of accenting. . chat Odgoc-can ever be put for 
ages, termanus, or. ſines— boundary, or limit. And much more pro- 
perly O5gic may mean alveus, or fossa, a ditch, or artzſicial trench; 
Whilst, at the same time, the word evexex6exro, in reality rather im- 
plies, that letters, or marks, were impressed, by being stampt, or beaten 
in, than by being inscribed, or cul. The! expression, therefore, ac- 
tually used by Herodotus, does not, in reality, at all agree with the 
idea of an inscription being cut on boundary stones; or on any stone 
monuments : but exactly agrees with that of rude characters, or marks, 
being atampt, or beaten into the side of a dry ditch (perhaps some- 
Wett! in the manner that Dos 1 ner . Ae of the 


n the e — * Mr: Beloe, ek translation of 
n de. is by far the best of any we have, fairly trans lates the words only five termini; 


leaving the precise meaning, as to what material oy ne uncertain. 
+ H. Stephens, Tom. II. P- 1464. : 
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white horse, and of the white-leaf cross, are formed on 4 ade of 
certain chalk hills, in our own country.“ | 

| Herodotus then expressly says, it appeared, by: measuring, oa the 
winh of the girls was the greatest. And we may observe it cer- 
tainly would be so, in every respect, if their ditch was, as it should 
seem to have been, the outermost of five concentric © ones, formed on 
che summit of this vast Barrow. 

I chould therefore be greatly inclined to translate the wav of 


Herodotus as follows ; taking them as _ "_ Nen . _ 
invention ef accents. 


Tou n wer / eors MIO yal ob. ro be 2.0 of, your YU. ca 
de tur 08 ayoqnio avSowx0, x o. XEROVARTES, X21 01 eregyadohe va. ra Mt. 
00e be repre eovrec, ers Mas ke dhe nav £34 rom ONMATOG GVO" X24 og. Yauliara 
eye, ra exaorol cpr. * cganero ergo te ron ratbioxeos 
He. ev h¹,ðõ. 


The bottom part of it was a mass of great stones; but the rest 
of the Sepulchre a tumulus of earth. The men in civil life+ (or 
ho exercised public offices), and the craftsmen (or mechanics), 
«and the girls who were prostitutes, * reared this Sepulchre, each 
«* class by themselves.—And there were yet existing, even to my 
% days, five ditches (or artificial trenches), upon the Sepulchre on 
t« the upper part; on which were stampt (or impressed) letters (or 
© characters), shewing what each set had wrought. And, on measur- 
ing, it appeared that the work of the girls was the greatest.“ 
According to this translation, we find, this Sepulchre was (as 
Chandler indeed found it to be) a great Barrow, or artificial hill. 
And, according to this translation of the whole, we are further 
informed, that it was raised over certain great Stones, which imme- 
diately covered the bones and ashes ; whilst, at the top, were five 


* The first in Berkshire; the latter in Buckinghamshire.— An account of both of which 
may be seen in Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 155, and 319. 

+ Ayopauc: N pu, surely means, properly, men who frequented the forum, FORENSES, men 
concerned in public busmess; much rather than labourers, or men of mean occupations, See H. 
Stephens, Tom. I. p. 27. 

t Herodotus informs us a few lines further, that there was an horrible custom, among 
the Lydians, for all the young women to prostitute themselves, during one part of their 
lives; and by that means to procure their marriage portion. 
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great works, like ditches; or artificial trenches ; somewhat in the 
manner of those of an antient hill fortress, surrounding the area on 
the summit. On the slopes of which ditches were rudely stampt, in 
large characters, certain marks, or letters, expressing how much of the 
work each of the several classes of people had performed. - 
And this account surely agrees much better with the rudeness of 
those early ages, than the idea of any regular pillurs, or carved stones, 
with inscriptions engraved upon them. Which pillars; if such had 
really been what he intended to describe, the historian would rather 
have mentioned, by the proper word H. By which the rude 
Pillars, on the Barrows of Ilus, and of Tn and Achilles, are 
actually mentioned. 

To proceed then with the r of such works of the | 
primzval ages, in parts of the earth first inhabited, as were similar 
to our British Barrows. 

Chandler saw in Greece, another Barrow, on the shore near 
gina 7* which seems to have been the same with that seen by 
Pausanias in Adrian's time, when it had still remaining, ons: its 
summit, a rough Stone. . . ("4 $2 

There is also still remaining a most — Barrow, on the 
plain of Marathon; which was in like manner taken notice of by 
Pausanias; and seems to have been that under which the Athenians 
were buried, after the celebrated battle with the Persians.—It is, 
though so many centuries have elapsed since the time of Pausanias, 
a mount that still towers above the level of the plain. It is of light 
fine earth, and has a bush or two growing on it. And from the 
summit is a most pleasant view of the country. 

There are also some other Barrows in the adjacent region, near a 
part called Brauron, which may probably be some of those others 
mentioned by Pausanias, as belonging to other persons slain in this 
famous battle. 

And it ought not to be forgotten, that when Laiue had Wa slain 
at Phocis, in a sudden tumult, by his son CEdipus, stones were 
heaped over him, and those slain with him; which must have 


Travels in Greece, Vol. II. p. 14, 13. 1 bid. Vol. II. p. 165, 166. 
+ The well known, ingenious Mr. Reveley, made a very fine drawing of this Barrow 
upon the spot. $ Diodorus, lib. iv. P - 185. Par. ed. 308. Westenii. 
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formed a kind of Cairn, or Stone Barrow, and seems to have existed 
in the days of Pausanias. 


Neither should it be forgotton, that 0 Tydeus, the father of 
n was slain, in the Theban war, he was buried by heaping, 


or pouring out, earth upon him; that is, by means of forming a 
Barrow, or tumulus over him. + 


Todboc, oy OfCror uM ware ya 3 


* 


yok the Sepulchre of Lycus, near Sicyone, was a Saad of earth. 

And even 80 late as in the time of Alexander, his friend Hephes- 
tion (like Patroclus the friend of Achilles), was buried under a Bar- 
row.,—Justin says, f that Alexander raised a tumulus over him, at 
the expence of twelve thousand talents. And from the manner in 
which Quintus Curtius speaks of it, | we may clearly perceive that 
such a kind of interment was then become, even in those days, 
which we now deem so early, somewhat unusual. 

So also, if Xenophon's History of Cyrus is to be relied on as con- 
taining real facts; when Abradates and Panthea were honoured by 
that conqueror with distinguished marks of respect; on the inter- 
ment of that unhappy pair (Panthea having killed herself, that she 
might be interred in the same grave with her husband), a great 
tumulus of earth was raised over them; Cyrus having before pro- 
mised Panthea, that guch a monument siould be reared by many hands, 
and that such won Should be Sacrificed, as were becoming the memory 
of a brave man.** | 

In the most antient, Eastern parts of the world, first inhabited, 
we find accounts of the observance of the same aboriginal custom. 

For Ives informs us, + that not far from the Courdistan and San- 
jack mountains, between Mesopotamia and Assyria, is a small mount, 
containing the tomb (or Sepulchre) of Geraza, an antient Sage. 
And in another plain, between the Courdistun, and Sanjack moun- 
tains, are eight or ten mounts, which in shape resemble some others 
near Nircoote, and Arvele, (supposed to be the antient Arbela,/ 

* Pausanias in Phocicis, cap. v. p. 808. + Iliad. lib. xiv. ver. 114. Nothing 
surely can be more lax, or erroneous, than Pope's translation of this line :—viz. that 
Tydeus, Lies whelmed in ruins of the T heban wall.—Iliad, book xiv. ver. 128. f Pausa- 


nias, p. 126, F Justin, lib. xii. cap. 12. Quintus Curtius, lib. x. cap. 4. 
** Cyropedia, lib. vii. p. 507. Hutch. ed. ++ Ives's Travels, p. 335, 316. 
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The custom seems also to have been carried Eastward, in the 
earliest ages, even as far as China: and fas all customs of their an- 
cestors are there revered) to have been preserved, in a degree, even 
to this day: for we are told, in the accounts which we have of 
that country, * that mountains and solitary places far from towns, 
are chosen for the seat of the tombs and sepulchres of the great: 
and if a tomb is erected in a valley, or plain, à vast heap of earth is 
accumulated over it, to the height of a mount. Whilst the tomb itself 
is an arched vault, about the size of an ordinary cottage, so covered 
with plaĩster that no moisture can penet rate 
Nor ought the pyramids of Egypt to be forgotten on this occa- 
sion. For there can hardly remain a doubt in the minds of those 
who fairly reflect upon the whole of their construction, and upon 
their situation, and numbers, but that these pyramids were merely 
one degree more of a little refined improvement beyond the more 
aboriginal Barrows of that country, that had existed in the very first 
rude ages. And that they were substituted in the room of such, in 
consequence of the introduction of vast power, and of its concomi- 
tant magnificence N _ pa 300Ner wares in der ob 10 
2 halli gate enn 


Dr. Shaw indeed fawcied; 1 RY P of Gize were de- 


signed for Temples; and for the exercise of superstitious Pagan 


rites.. And there might perhaps have been some foundation for 


such an idea, if there had been only one or two, or a few pyramids 


in different places; and those open, and by any means accessible. 

But as we find not only the three great pyramids at Gize, but also a 
fourth not far distant, all entirely closed, except the one Which has 
been forced open; and find also remains of many small ones near, 
that have been destroyed; — and find others so numerous at Sakarra, 
or Saccara, and Dag jour; — there can remain no ER Vie that 


they were intended for Sepulchres. 


And indeed we may be well assured, that * were 0 
more numerous still. For if those two vast pyramids, which were 


seen by Herodotus standing in the midst of the lake of Meris; ang 


* This . Halde, and Niewkof, and is particularly mention- 
ed in a Voyage to the East Indies in 1747. 8vo. p. 191, 
+ Shaw's Travel, p. 370. 4to. 
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which were 200 cubits (that is, 50 fathom, or 300 feet) above the 
surface of the water. be now so utterly destroyed, that nothing is 
to be seen of them at present, but two banks like islands; + how 
much rather may many other smaller ones have been demolished, 
as well as those which were near the great ones that il remain at 
Gize; and at:Sakarra. 

The pyramids of Saccara, we hive er reason to beliebe were 
of higher antiquity than those of Gize. And they seem manifestly 
to have been the first rude improvement of the antient Barrow, 
formed: by rearing such vast pyramidal piles, either of or 
of brick; instead of heaping up conical mounds of earth.” / 

Indeed Pococke says, some of them look more like hillocks caged 
wiah stone, than like pyramids. 

And Herodotus expressly tells us of a vast It brenda by 
ee up bricks, made of clayey mud, and straw; and piled up 
in this manner. And even describes the process observed in its 
construction, on the authority of an antient inscription. A process 
which cannot avoid impressing upon our minds an idea of the man- 
ner in which the antient Egyptians improved the peculiar soil of 
their country; for the purpose not only of rearing these sepulchral 
trophies of magnificence; but for constructing the walls of many of 
their cities; and also those artificial mounds, on which several of 
their cities and towns themselves were placed. | 
The process was; that striking the bottom of the lake Meris, with 
long. poles; they collected the mire and mud that adhered'to them; 
and of that formed the bricks.** x 

The great false pyramid of Meduun, as it is called, wands of 
bricks and standing amongst those of Dag jour, and Sakarra, seems 
to have been constructed of just such materials. And is described, 
both by Norden N and Pococke. tt. 

And Shaw mentions others that had been made of bricks: and 


8 
4 ** 
10 4 


. . * Herodotus, lib. ii. 149, p. 177. ed. Wesselingii. 
+ Pococke's Travels; Vol. I. p. 65. t Ibid. Vol. I. p. 41. 
J Ibid. Vol. I. p. 50. 1 Ibid. Vol. I. p. 21, 22, 23. 
„ Herodotus, lib. ii. 136. p. 170. ed. Wesselingii. 
. ++ See Norden, Vol. 11, Pl. LXVI, LXVII. p. 81. 84; and Vol. II. p. 10. 
$t Pococke, Vol. I. p. 53. Pl. XIX. (5 Shaw's Travels, p. 136. 4to. ed. 
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says, the straw which keeps these bricks together, seems to be a 
* that they were never burnt, or made in kilnss. 
Whilst, therefore, Wwe make this observation; it cannot escape 
the; attention of the curious, that we have perhaps here, somewhat 
of an elucidation of the manner in which some pargof the revenue 
of Egypt was originally produced. The payment of a certain tale 
of such bricks; from the mud of the overflowings of the Nile, being 
most probably, as regular an impost, as the payment of a certain 
portion of corn, from the produce of the land. A circumstance 
which greatly illustrates the whole of the very interesting piece of 
sacred history, that we have in the book of Exodus concerning the 
Israelites; and concerning the unjust exaction of bricks: such, being 
perhaps an unreasonable, oppressive, increase of what had once been 
indeed a part of revenue; but was now so exacted, from the Israel - 
ites, as to reduce them to be mere hard labourers, and bondmen. 

Towards the North, we ſind most curious Remains of the obser- 
vance of this custom, of N vast . or ane over their 
on from time immemorial. 

Strahlenberg tells us, that _ wb. of Tum, called by u the 
Ronin Bogri, are found. in Siberia, and in the deserts which bor- 
der on that country southwards. And that in these tombs are found 
many plates, and ornaments, and trinkets of gold. 

These graves, or Sepulchres, he says, are of different structures. 
Some are only raised up of earth as high as houses, and placed so 
near together, and in such numbers, in the spacious plains, that, at 
a distance, they appear like a ridge of hills. Others are set round, 
with rough hewn siones (of which Strahlenberg has given us some 
representations, that much resemble some of our rude Druidical 
ones, erected upon, or near to Barrows) . | 

Others are entirely built, or formed, of stones (and therefors were 
obviously what we now call Cairns). These Barrows are in the 
antient maps of Tartary, called the Pyramidal Sepulchres of the 
Tartarian Kings. And their vast antiquity appears, from the con- 
struction of the weapons found in them, especially the swords; 
which were not forged, but cast, of copper, and shaped like our 
* Sirablenbery's Dexcripio ad won Bent ara nada a borer 


p · 323. 330. 364. 
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bayonets: and still more from a very curious circumstance, meh- 
tioned by a Swede, who was long in captivity in the city of Jenisei; 
that the ambassadors of the Chinese T artars, in the last century, in 
their return home, passing through that city, desired leave of the 
then Governor, to visit (these tombs; as) the graves of their ancestors ; 
but it was refused them (says Strahlenberg),* not improbably, be- 
cause they would have found almost all of them opened and rifled. 

In short, there is no tradition concerning the time of their con- 
struction; and they seem to have been the very Sepulchres, which 
were deemed antient, even in the time of Darius; when on inquir- 
ing of the Scythians (the inhabitants of these very regions), why 
they 80 continually retreated before him from the part of the coun- 
try wherever he was?—they answered, that they lost nothing by 
giving way, having neither towns, nor cultivated lands; but that 
they had Sepulchres of their fathers, which, if he Should find, and attempt 
to disturb THEM, he would then know whether they could fight or not. 

These Sepulchres, and the treasures discovered in these latter 
days to have been concealed in them, are also particularly describ- 
ed by Bell, J in his Travels; who says, that in a large, dry, and 
open plain, about eight or ten days journey from Tomsky, are 
faund many tombs, and burying places of antient heroes. These 
tombs are easily distinguished by the mounds of earth and stones 
raised upon them. 

In short, it appears from all tlie accounts given to us, that they 
most exactly resemble the kind of Sepulchres described by Hero- 
dotus, as being constructed on the interment of the Scythian Kings; 
many of which were antient even in his days, and therefore must 
have been aboriginal indeed. 

Herodotus tells us || (if we fairly extract the substance of his 
account), that they placed the body in a Sepulchre, or a gort of bed; 
fixing spears both on this side and on that side; and that they 


„. 366% | + Before the Czars of Russia were acquainted with the riches 
of these tombs, the Governors of the cities of Tara, Tomskot, and of some others, used to 
give leave to the inhabitants of those cities to go in voluntary caravans to plunder the tombs, 
on condition of sharing in the spoil. Strahlenberg, p. 365. 

1 } Herodotus, lib; iv. 127. p. 336. ed. Wesselingii. $ Journey to Pekin, 
Vol. I. p. 200. || Herodotus, lib. iv. 71. p. 313. ed. Wesselingii. 
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formed a roof, or covering over it; and in the ample space around, 
they placed one of his conoubines-strangled; and also, some of his 
officers, and some of his horses, and also vessels of gold (Hecause 
silver and brass are now used amongst them); and then with great 
care and diligence they heaped up earth upon the whole; and n 
a mound, or tumulus, as high as they could... 

Mich this description, the appearance, both within and Mtv: 
of one of the largest of these Tumuli, or-Barrows, that was opened 
by order of the Russian court, agreed as nearly as possible. 

We have an exact relation of what was found; bee AAR 

n Archaeologia. ecco, | 
The Barrow, like many of ours in this ! bad this pers 

ance of a great conical artificial mount, or hill. And after removing 
a part of this, that formed a very deep covering of earth and stones, 
the workmen came to three vaults (as they are called), which were 
manifestly, as appears from their form and figure, mere: Arstvaens, 
or small square cells, or chambers, with flat coverings, constructed 
of rude rough stones. In one, which was placed in the centre, 
and was the largest of the three, were deposited the remains of the 
prince; distinguished easily, by the word. n _— ques) 
and arrows, which lay beside the body: _ 1p: 

In the cell, or vault beyond him, at his ſee, were 5 bones of 
| his horse; with his bridle, saddle, and stirrups. 11 1% 

And in a cell, or vault of smaller dimensions SS thei -prince's ; 
ad placed at his head; lay the body of the princess, or concubine, 
distinguished by her female ornaments ——She. was-placed in a re- 
clining posture against the wall, with a gold chain of many links, 
set with rubies, round her neck, and gold bracelets: round her 
arms. The head, breast, and arms, in other-respects appeared to 
have been left naked; but the body was covered with a rich robe, 
only without any border of gold or jewels. It was laid upon a 
sheet of fine «WH and coyered over with another of the same ** 
cious metal. „ 0/216) ly Sdlof 

And, in Ire v manner, Wy bony of the prince lay in a "eee 
posture, on a sheet of pure gold, extending from. head to foot; and 


Vol. II. p. 224. Pl. XIV rn account is given in a letter from reeht sent 
to Mr. Peter Collinson; of which I have here, shortly, extracted the substance. 
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had another sheet of gold, of the like dimensions, spread over him. 
He was wrapt in a rich mantle, bordered with gold, and studded 
with rubies and emeralds. But there was no ornament _ his 
head, neck, breast, or arms. 

The four sheets of gold weighed forty W And the — 
of both bodies looked — and complete; but upon touching 
crumbled into dust. 

In a subsequent Memoir, in the Archaeologia, a condlucien is 
drawn, that this Sepulchre was not older than the year 1294, and 
was subsequent to the time of Genghiz-khan. But as that conclu- 
sion is founded, merely upon the appearance of some letters, cut 
upon the pedestal of the figure of a tiger in silver; and upon the 
imagination'that the conquests of Genghiz-khan, who had the plun- 
der of a great part of the East, would best account for the riches 
found in this Sepulchre; it surely is not easily to be assented to. 
For it appears that the silver tiger was not found in this Barrow ; 
but in another; which had no immediate connection with it; and 
therefore, from the letters on the pedestal of that silver tiger, no 
conclusion can fairly be formed on this occasion. And as to the 
plates of gold, and other rich ornaments, discovered in this great 
Barrow ; surely what is expressly asserted by Herodotus, will better 
account for the whole, than a supposition of the gold being apparent 
remains of the plunder of Genghiz-Khan.“ 

Herodotus positively affirms, that vessels of gold were interred 
with the bodies of the Scythian Kings, and that they actually had, 
even in those antient days, such plenty of gold in Scythia, that 
silver and other metals were of no account. To which I cannot but 
add, that a very curious fact lately brought to light, somewhat 
explains this matter. And shews at least whence they might have 
obtained some of their gold: in regions, to which it was very pos- 
sible for them to have access. Concerning this fact I received 
information from that most inquisitive, intelligent, and accurate geo- 
grapher, Major Rennell; who obtained the account from an eye 
witness, that had lately traversed those regions. And this fact is, 
that in a tract of country, running from the parts of Mount Taurus, 


* Herodotus, lib. iv. 71. p. 113. ed. Wesselingii. 
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formed a roof, or covering over it; and in the ample space around, | 
they placed one of his concubines strangled, and also, some of his 
officers, and some of his horses, and also vessels of gold (because 
silver and brass are not used amongst them); and then with great 
care and diligence they heaped up earth upon the whole; and raised 
a mound. or tumulus, as high as they could. 

Mich this description, the appearance, both within and Sv 
of one; of the largest of these Tumuli, or-Barrows, that was opened 
by order of the Russian court; agreed as nearly as possible. t 
Me have an exact relation of what was men 

in the Zerren ti 
The Barrow, like many of eee had this appear- 

e a great conical artificial mount, or hill. And after removing 
a part of this, that formed a very deep covering of earth and stones, 
the workmen came to three vaults (as they are called), which were 
manifestly, as appears from their form and figure, mere Krstvaens, 
or small square cells, or chambers, with flat coverings, constructed 
of rude rough stones. In one, which was placed in the centre, 
and was the largest of che three, were deposited the remains of the 
prince; distinguished easily, by the sword, en 0 CO 
and arrows, which lay beside the body. E Uns el 

In the cell, or vault beyond him, at his feet, were a bones of 
| his horse; with his bridle, saddle, and stirrups. 4 | 

And in a cell, or vault of smaller dimensions than the prince's; 
and placed at his head; lay the body of the princess, or concubine, 
distinguished by her female ornaments —She: was placed in a re- 
clining posture against the wall, with a gold chain of many links, 
set with rubies, round her neck, and gold bracelets round her 
arms. The head, breast, and arms, in other respects appeared to 
have been left naked: but che body was covered with a rich robe, 
only without any border of gold or je wels. It was laid upon a 
sheet of fine —_ and coyered over with another of the same * 
cious metal. N 10 Eẽ,? al df 

And, in like miner; the holy of the prince lay! in a "recliiing 
posture, on a sheet of pure gold, extending from. head to foot; and 


Vol. II. p. 224. Pl. XIV. — The account is given e def sent 
to Mr. Peter Collinson; of which I have here, shortly, extracted the substance. 
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had another sheet of gold, of the like dimensions, spread over him. 
He was wrapt in a rich mantle, bordered with gold, and studded 
with rubies and emeralds. But there was no ornament — his 
head, neck, breast, or arms. 

The four sheets of gold weighed forty pounds. And the REWR 
of: both bodies looked * and complete; but upon touching 
crumbled into dust. 

In a subsequent Memoir, in the anche a condlueleh is 
4 that this Sepulchre was not older than the year 1294, and 
was subsequent to the time of Genghiz-khan. But as that conclu- 
sion is founded, merely upon the appearance of some letters, cut 
upon the pedestal of the figure of a tiger in silver; and upon the 
imagination that the conquests of Genghiz-khan, who had the plun- 
der of a great part of the East, would best account for the riches 
found in this Sepulchre; it surely is not easily to be assented to. 
For it appears that the silver tiger was not found in this Barrow; 
but in another, which had no immediate connection with it; and 
therefore, from the letters on the pedestal of that silver tiger, no 
conclusion can fairly be formed on this occasion. And as to the 
plates of gold, and other rich ornaments, discovered in this great 
Barrow; surely what is expressly asserted by Herodotus, will better 
account for the whole, than a supposition of the gold bein apparent 
remains of the plunder of Genghiz-khan.* 

Herodotus positively affirms, that vessels of gold were interred 
with the bodies of the Scythian Kings, and that they actually had, 
even in those antient days, such plenty of gold in Scythia, that 
Silver and other metals were of no account. To which I cannot but 
add, that a very curious fact lately brought to light, somewhat 
explains this matter. And shews at least whence they might have 
obtained some of their gold: in regions, to which it was very pos- 
sible for them to have -access.—Concerning this fact I received 
information from that most inquisitive, intelligent, and accurate geo- 
grapher, Major Rennell; who obtained the account from an eye 
witness, that had lately traversed those regions. And this fact is, 
chat in a tract of country, running from the parts of Mount Taurus, 


* Herodotus, lib. iv. 71. p. 113. ed. Wesselingii. 
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near where the Euphrates begins to T4) navigable, northwards 
through Tartary, into Siberia, there are still most astonishing re - 
mains of mines, which contain gold, as well as silver; and other 
metals; but which are not now worked ; because all the timber in 
the neighbouring countries has been utterly exhausted. Consist- 
ently also with all these aceounts, we are told by M. de Stehlin,“ 
that amongst the Mongul Tartars there were hords, called tlie Tolotaja 
hords, or hords of gold: from the pen Wee and _— 
riches found amongst them. 

Hence, therefore, we may a ee this . bt 
gold and silver, might exist in Tartary, in the most antient times ;+ 
and long before tlie conquests of Genghiz- Khan. And as, (con- 
sistently with their reply to Darius) the Scythians had neither 
towns, nor cultivated land, nor indeed any commerce; those riches 
must necessarily have been confined: to, and appeared in the orna- 
ments of their persons, and tents, and accoutrements; and therefore 
would often be buried in their Sepulchres; and must ever, in con- 
—— an br have e eee it 
really was. 

Of these very antient Wes Baden — reste 
have been speaking, there are some that are 30 Russian toises in cir- 
cumference; some 50; and some 100; and even so large as 300. 
Their altitudes also are from 5 toises, to 20; and even to 30 toĩses, 
or 210 feet: each Russian toiĩse measuring 7 English feet. So that 
they are evidently just as various in their magnitudes as our British 
Barrows. And the matters found in those of small dimensions, are 
there, as here, in general merely rotten, or burnt bones, with arrow, 
and spear heads, and other pieces of weapons. 

"Eagan yy of these kind of min in the priniitive * 


* Coumeller of nate, ad ce to the academy ot iner at Peterburg, in one of 
his Memoirs. 

+ niet, her in foture ages, when the naxigution ofthe Bephrates hall as longer 
be impeded by the severe band of Turkish government, and by want of improvement; that 
these mines, either by the exportation of their contents, or the importation of fuel, may «till 
become a source of prodigious, and useful commerce. | 

+ See a very curious account by Governor Pownall in the Archaeologia, from parti- 
culars communicated to him by Mons. de Stehlin, Vol. II. p. 262. 
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of the earth, appears from one having been made use of as an old 
landmark; even in the time of Homer; which that father of poets 
calls the Tomb, or Sepulchre of Æpytus, and describes as being 
situated on mount-Cyllene in Arcadia. Which Barrow, Pausanias, 
who saw it many ages aſterwards, says, T is a tumulus of earth, of 
no great size, surrounded at the foot, or base, with a circle of stones. 
It appears also, from what Diodorus Siculus relates, t on the autho- 
rity of Ctesias, concerning the supposed Sepulchre of Ninus, raised 
by Semiramis; which was a vast tumulus of earth, 9 stadia in height, 
and 10 in breadth ; according to his account. And although these 
dimensions, like those given by Herodotus concerning the Barrow 
of Halyattes, seem to be mentioned in an exaggerated manner; un- 
less there has been some mistake in the figures in the copies, or 

unless the stadium was a smaller, measure than is generally appre- 
hended; yet, without doubt, we have here an instance of a vast 
Barrow being formed, in the very first ages en which his- 
tory pretends to preserve any records. 8 

And indeed, as on other occasions, we find b in the 
Holy Scriptures, some traces, in what is related concerning the 
Israelites, of such primæval customs as were derived from che first 
ancestors of mankind, and were from thence adopted in common by 
the most antient and aboriginal inhabitants in various parts of the 
earth; so here also; in the construction of Cairns, and great Bar- 
rows ; although the Israelites themselves were, by their law, directed 
most carefully to avoid the adopting, in their own manners, the cus- 
toms of the Gentile nations, in superstitious ceremonials; yet we 
may perceive (from what was practised on certain occasions, where 
the decease of some particular persons was to be in an especial 
manner remembered). that they were not at all unacquainted with 
this usage. 

For, when the King of Ai was slain, his carcass was cast (or 
placed on the ground), at the entering of the gate of the city, (or 
near unto the gate of the city,) and thereon was raised a great heap 
of stones. 9 


* Iliad. lib. ii. ver. 604. + Lib. viii. cap. 16. 
+ Lib. ii. p. 67, of the Paris ed.; and p. 120. Westerii. 
$ Joshua, chap. viii. ver. 29. 
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So, when the five Kings who warred-against Gibeon were taken, 

after they had fled and hid themselves in a cave at Makkedah:;* 
(which, from the whole tenour of the account, seems plainly to have 
been of the same kind with that wherein Josephus, so many ages 
afterwards, endeavoured to conceal himself from the forces of Ves- 
pasian ; and of the same kind with those, in still later ages, formed 
by the Britans near Crayford, which are fully described in the for- 
mer part of these sheets); T when these five Kings had been brought 
forth out of this cave, or pit, and had been hanged, by the command 
of Joshua, their bodies were afterwards cast into the same cave, and 
great siones were laid upon the cave's mouth (i. e. on the — 
— es which remained for ages. 

So again, in the instance, of a most tremendous een in- 
flicted upon Achan, for setting ag example of most wilful disobe- 
dience to a positive command of Almighty God, on the very first 
entrance of the people of Israel into the Promised Land; we are told, 
they burned him, and his sons, and his daughters, and his oxen, 
and his asses, and his sheep, with fire, after they had stoned them 
with stones. And they raised over him à great heap of Stones. T 
And when Absalom was slain, many ages after ; they took him, 
and cast him into a great pit in the wood, and laid a very great 
heap of stones upon fim. There must, therefore, have remained in 
that spot, an exceeding great Cairn; which being in time covered 
with soil and grass, would have just the ne of one of our 
large Barrows. 

The usage of rearing these kind of Sepulchres, day then of 
such exceeding high antiquity, it is no wonder that we find it to 
have been practised by the rst settlers, every where; who having 
branched off from the most antient nations, had been led by various 
events to take up their residence in very remote parts of the earth. 

- Accordingly, even in America we find traces of this practice. 
For a circumstance mentioned by Colden, concerning some of 
the interments of the Indians of the five nations, bears a very strong 


resemblance to what we have been describing as to the antient 
customs of the aboriginal Scythians. 


| 
* . - : 
3 ? - 


* Joshua, chap. x. ver. 16. 18. 22, 23, 24. 27. | + See p. 47. 
t Joshua, chap. vii. ver. 24, 25, 26. $ 2 Samuel, chap. 18. ver. 17. 
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They make a large round hole, he says,“ in which the body can 
be plated upright, or upon its haunches, which, after the corpse is 
placeil therein, is covered with timber, to support the earth which 
they lay over it; and thereby they keep the body free from being 
pressed. They then raise the. earth, in a round hill, over it. They 
always dress the corpse in all its _ and —_—O aer und other 
things, into the grave with it. ni nt 

380, in Frezier's Voyage, f we . an account of the nb of the 
Indiawscini Peru, before the invasion of the Spaniards, that bears a 
distant resemblance both to the customs we have been describing, and 
to the conversion of plain Barrows, or Tumuli, into pyramids; which 
change was so much more completely effected by the Egyptians. 

In travelling through the country, he says, there are still to be 
seen many tombs, even of those before the conquest by the Spa- 
niards. They are above the ground, built with unburnt bricks, and 
round, 5 or 6 feet in diameter; and 12 or 14 in height; arched 
like the top of an oven; in which the dead were placed Page - and 
were then walled up. o 

And as these pyramidal Sepulchres, in Peru, are formed of un- 
burnt bricks; (as indeed are very many of the pyramids near 
Saccara in Egypt, f) so, even in those same Deserts of Siberia, and 
Tartary, where the great Barrows we have been describing are met 
with, there are also found others, entirely built up of stone; 


. 'Þ of the Five Indian Nations of Canada, P+ 16. 
+ Frezier's Voyage to the South Sea, p. 178. 
t Whoever well considers these dimensions, will perceive that Frezier must probably 

have meant to speak only of the structure of the cavity, or vault within. 

$ Norden's Travels, Vol. I. p. 81.—Pococke's Travels, Vol. I. p. 49, 53.—The 
bricks of which these pyramids were built, formed of chopped straw, and dried and harden- 
ed in the un, were some 134 feet long; o inches broad; and 4 inches thick. And others 
15 inches long; and 7 inches broad; and 42 inches thick. They were plainly, therefore, 
of no determinate measure; and remind us very much of the bricks said to be made by the 
children of Israel, during their bondage, and oppression in Egypt.“ 
I must add, that Dampier, in his Travels, Vol. I. p. 139, informs us, that some of the 
Indians in America, make brick for their houses, of earth and straw kneaded together, and 
dried in the sun. 

And that Le Bruyn, in his Travels, Vol. IV. p. 61. mentions buildings in Persia, of 
bricks made with clay and chopped straw, and dried by the sun. Strahlenberg, p. 363 


has Exodus, chap. i. ver. 14. —chap. V. ver. 7, 
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which, ate, therefore, in appeatanbe, à sort of rude iongb- pyra- 

mids; and are in the antient maps of Tartary, with still more 

propriety than the ne, called: the run Sepulchres of the 

Tariarian Rings. orf 9r- 1299.4 YET. ach bus,: ia * f 1211: 

And to ee home; most nay very similar (0 these; 

are the great stone Cairns mentioned by Armstrong, as still exist- 

ing in the island of Minorca; where we have every reason to be- 

lieve he Celtes, descended from the same common ancestors with 

the aboriginal Britons, existed in the earliest ages 3 and where 80 

many remains are found, nn the Druidical Stones that were 

reared in this country. Ain Fro og ni; hg,juu nba gi 

Diodorus Siculus, weaken of che Balleares, says,“ that press- 

{© ing together the limbs of a dead body with boards, / they cadt it 

into a hollowed receptacle (or cavity), and place over it a large 

'*. heap: of stones. And accordingly we actually find in Aſinorca, 

many great Cairns, or conical heaps of great rough stones, piled up 

even to the height of fourscore or 90 feet.: And on one side of 

these is often found, at the base, the entrance of a cavity, or narrow 

gallery which seems to have led originally to. the rude. viva re- 
ceptacle for the dead. in the centre. 101 

The same sort of Celtic people en . this same com- 

mon ancestors, carried the same customs into the northern parts of 

Europe; into Denmark, and Sweden; whence it comes to pass, that 

1 | there is so great a similarity between the great Barrows, and the 

IF Stone Circles, of those countries, and those in Britain, that some 

4 persons have too bastily been, led 40. conclude, chat such A in 

this country were, in general, the works of Danish invaders. 

Torfæus, and Stephanus, inform us, that Odin intioduced i into 

those northern regions the custor \ of burning the dead, and of put- 

7 the most valuable . of che deceased into the grave with 


IN p- 344; 1 Wenidlingis, bus: (ous The ome na of 
in the Greek are very remarkable, and may be allowed rather to convey the idea of a sort of 
coffin of wood, being deposited in a-Kistvaen, or stone chest, or vault; than that of the 
body being pounded, or beaten with clubs, and then crammed into an urn,—FLvyxapas]es 
Funoig Ta pry TE Twpd)ogy dig ayſeiov euCanarcs, ra Nibus di em ibα. 

7 Armstrong's History of Minorca, p. 215. $ Ser. Dynast. Reg. Dan. 
cap. vi. p. 130. 144, 8VO. 
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their ashes; and (this grave, with the ashes, and urn, being placed in 
the middle of a circular area), they covered it up with great stones; 
and heaped re and earth. aa hunts over it, in form of ops 
or hill. liel F 95 1241 Gun 11 S 4 {wt 

The same is > bl low to have Fra the * and conmtruction of 
n Gimbrian Sepulcnr ess. 

There are numbers of these kind of Barrows in eee + 1 
Gunten in Russia; and: in Poland. And still more particularly. 
we are told, by Wormius; that two brothers, petty princes in Naum - 
dhall, employed themselves for successive years, with very expen- 
sive labour, in erecting one of these Sepulchral Barrows. Which 
piece of history alone plainly shews, how impossible it was for 
Danish invaders in Britain, and: Ireland, to raise chose vast Sepul- 
chral mounts that have been 80 hastily attributed to them. 

In Sweden, we are told, f there are three vast Barrows, near old 
Heal, which still retain the name of the King's Carns, or Cairns 
Kongs Hoaarn. One of these is 75 steppings high. There are also, 
in that neighbourhood, very many others of smaller dimensions. 

In the road through Lower Saxony also, Brown says, ) he could 
not but take notice of many Barrows, or Mounts'of earth ;\ the burial 
monuments of great and famous men; such as are to we often we 
served in open countries in England. ort mode 
Having, by chis great variety of instances, zhewn han Mainly 
this custom of heaping up vast Barrows of stones, and earth, over 
the illustrious dead, may be traced from the very earliest ages, and 
from the inhabitants of those countries, which were first cultivated 
on the face of the earth; and how evidently it has been preserved 
in so many other countries, by the first setilers, most immediately 
derived from those common ancestors; and especially when they 
have been secluded from much intercourse with the rest of the 
world; and how truly it has been preserved by such aboriginal peo- 
ple only; we may now safely venture to reason more closely; and 
to draw some satisfactory conclusions, concerning the Cairns, and 
. lee in chis island, and also in Ireland: and on examining the 


Fs "PI on hs Cimbrian Antiquities in Holstein.——Hamburgh, 1728. p. 154. 
+ Monumenta Dan. lib. i. cap. 6. Monumenta Sueo-Gothica, 
lib. i. p. 215..217., $ Brown's Travels through Germany, p. 146. 4to. 
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plain descriptions of a few, we -shalliperceive; that they must have 
been the works of the Britons here, and, in all probability, of the 
very first inhabitants of Ireland, in that island; and prior to the 
invasion of the Danes in either; though, indeed, they are so dimilar 
to the works of that people, in their on northern regions. 

There is one in Ireland, which has been opened by accident, in 
such a part as to shew its exact interior structure: and has been 
repeatedly, and carefully, examined: and which so completely 
corresponds with the accounts we have of the Atiatic Barrows of 
Patroclus, and of Halyattes, and with the accounts of the Tartarian 
Barrows of the Seythian Kings, that in reading the accounts of the 
ane we even zeem to be reading an account of the other. 

It has been examined, and described verꝶ particularly, by Dr. 
Molineux,“ with the assistance of a gentleman of the same name ;— 
by Mr. Wright, I the author of the Louthiana;—and by Governor 
Pownall: t—and as the account given by the Governor is far the 
fullest, and most accurate of any; I shall beg leave to extract princi- 
pally from thence, and very briefly, auch een as it ĩs s on'this 
8 needful to mention 

This prodigious Barrow is situated in hi of Meath, 1 
” four miles of Drogheda. Its altitude is about 70 feet; and its 
diameter about 320; and it covers about two acres of ground. It is 
formed, not of earth, but of pebble, or coggle stones, of a kind 
which shew they must have been brought from the mouth of the 
Boyne, at the distance of twelve or fourteen miles; a circumstance 
that is alone a proof how vast a multitude of people, and how great 
a space of time, must have been employed to rear this astonishing 
heap; and that it could not be the work of mere invaders, or of 
any people but such as had uninterrupted possession. It was en- 
circled formerly, at the base, with a number of enormous unhewn 
stones set upright, (nine or ten of which were remaining very 
lately ;) and there was one also of considerable bulk erected on the 
summit: just as we may recollect was the case, on the Sepulchre of 


1 b 


0 See the Philozophical . . 333, Rs and Boate's Natural Hiatory 
of Ireland, p. 202; 206, Kc.; and Ware's * p- 1%. In all . 

are plans and representations of che whole. 

+ Louthiana, book i. p. is. t Arctcalagn, Vol. p. 256. 
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Itus;' and of others that we have mentioned to have been reared i in 
_ most antient times in Asia. ory 
At the distance of forty feet, within the utmost limit of tha base, 
was discovered, by accident, the mouth of a long narrow gallery, be- 
tween 3 and 4 feet in width, and height; formed of rough large flag 
stones, some set on end, on each side, and others laid across to cover 
the top: one of which latter is no less than 13 feet long, and 5 broad; 
and another 11 feet long, and 44 wide. This gallery is about 614 
feet in length; leading to a remarkable repository, or vault, at the 
end; where were found, when the cave was first opened, the bones 
of two bodies lying on the floor. At the distance of 13 feet from 
the entrance, the gallery is narrowed, so as to be only 2 feet, 2 
inches wide, and to form a most difficult pass, {which cannot but 
remind a curious observer of the difficult pass at the end of the first 
gallery, in the great pyramid of Egypt.) After this, it becomes high 
enough to stand upright; and increasing in height, from 6 to 9 feet, 
conducts the visitor with ease to the vault, which is near 20 feet high. 
This dome is nearly of a conical form; and cannot but remind 
us of what has been said concerning the repositories in wy Indian 
Sepulchres. | | 
It is of a very remarkable structure. The plan of it is a sort of 
rude irregular octagon, about 9 feet in diameter; with two wings 
or recesses, forming receptacles, or Kzstvaens, to the east and west; 
and a third to the north ; and having the entrance from the gallery 
on the south: which four open spaces do, therefore, occupy four 
sides of the octagon ; whilst the remaining four sides are formed of 
large flag stones, about 6 feet high, and near 4 feet wide, set on end. 
The conical, irregular dome over head, is formed manifestly with- 
out the least design of composing an arch, or really vaulted roof; 
and without the least knowledge of the mode of constructing any 
such thing; for it is formed merely by the over-hanging, or over- 
lapping, of the stones.—The setting in, or projection inwards, of 
the super-incumbent stones, begins at various heights, from 8 to 9 
or 10 feet, on different sides. At the height of 15 or 16 feet; the 
north and south side of this coving run to a point like a gore; and 
the coving continues its.spring with six sides: the east side coming 
to a point next; it is then reduced to five sides: the west closes 
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next; and the whole ends and closes with four sides, not tied with 
a key-stone, but capped with a flat flag stone, covering a space only 
$ feet 10 inches, by $ feet 3. The whole is therefore obviously 
composed of great long flat stones laid one upon another, having the 
end of each upper one projecting a little beyond the end of that 
immediately under it, till at last only the small space was left, which 
is covered by the stone laid over the middle. 

The side recesses are formed in as rude a manner as this central 
4. That to the east, on the right hand of the entrance, is about 
8 or 9 feet in length; about 4 feet wide at the entrance; and 6 at 
the further end: and has each of its sides composed of two upright 
stones, about 7 feet high; has another, only 6 feet high, quite at 
the end; and is covered with one large flat stone, which, from the 
inequality of its supporters, lies sloping. The northern recess is 
constructed in the same manner; but is a little more than 4 feet 
wide at the entrance; and 7 feet 9 inches at the further end; whilst 
it is not above 6 feet in height.— The recess on the west side, or to 
the left of the entrance, is smaller than the others; being not above 
4 feet in length from its mouth, whilst it is above 7 feet wide, and 
s high: and its sides are formed each only of one stone set on end. 

In the niche opposite to the entrance, is placed, on the floor, a 
long flat stone, 6 feet 8 inches long, by 4 feet 11 inches broad. 

In che larger niche, which is on the right-hand side, stands a great 
stone oval bason, above 4 feet in diameter one way, and above 3 
the other; and this bason is placed on a | Stone, 6 feet, by 53 feet 4 

inches, in its dimensions. 

And in the smaller niche, or Kistvaen, on the left hed of 40 
passage of entrance, is another stone bason; of the same oval form, 
standing on the plain and original ground. Which bason is nearly 
of che same capacity with the other; being 4 feet 4 inches, by 3 feet 7. 

Whether these Basons were designed as urns, to contain bones 
and ashes; or whether they were designed to contain victuals, and 
libations ; or to hold any supposed valuable effects deposited with 
the dead; still we have in the whole of this sepulchral structure, 
something very similar to the tomb of Patroclus, and Achilles. 

A repository for the body, or ashes of the person first interred ;— 
vessels of respect, and imaginary honour, for the holding something 
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interred” with him ;—a long, narrow gallery, reaching from the 
central vault, to the external part of the base of the Tumulus, or 
Barrow; for the purpose of conveying into this Sepulchre, the 
bones, or ashes, of some friend, or relative, that should, after the 
first interment, be deposited there.— And, when this second inter- 
ment was made (as it actually appears it was, by the bones of two 
bodies being found), the whole mass appears to have been again 
further eglarged, by increasing the dimensions of the external Tu- 
mulus, or Barrow, so much, that the very entrance of the gallery 
was inclosed at least 40 feet within the limit of the utmost base of 
the mount. 

It only remains to add, that Governor Pownall observed here, on 
some of the stones, traces of a Spiral line; and on one other stone, deep 
indented marks, which he took for antient Phoenician characters. 
What these latter might be, I will not presume to say; but I can- 
not forbear suspecting, that the former (like those on some of the 
Irish Cromleches), are neither more nor less than the fossil impres- 
sions of the Cornu Ammonis, so often met with, on various fragments 
of stone, both in Ireland, and in this country: which are, indeed, 
as it were medallic impressions, bearing testimony to astonishing 
changes on the face of the earth, and in the structure of this globe. 
long, long prior to the rearing of any * or to the existence 
of any Phoenician characters. | 

And I am the rather induced to harbour this 8usPicion, because 
the governor also found, on some of the stones, certain other lines, 
forming a kind of trellis work, in small lozenges ; which description 
exactly answers to the appearance of several fossil impressions, of 
the hard skins of fishes; which I have seen on stones, from various 
parts, both in this country, and elsewhere. 

Very similar to this great Barrow, in its external appearance; 
(though not of such vast dimensions, ) and most probably, very simi- 
lar also to it, in its internal construction, is one that has been already 
mentioned, on account of its having a Stone Pillar placed on its 


summit, like che tomb of Ilus, in Asia Minor; and which is repre- 
sented Pl. XII. fig. 1. 


6 Archacologia, Vol. II, P · 225. 
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It is situated near Tullagh, in the county of Caterlogh, in Ireland. 
There is also said to be such a cavern as that at New Grange, un- 
der a very large Tumulus,“ or Barrow, on the brow of an hill near 
Douth on the Boyne, in the county of Meath. And that this was 
cozval with the works of the aboriginal inhabitants, and with the 
rude age of Druidism in Britain, seems to be clearly pointed out to 
us, by a Circle of large unhewn'stones, 21 feet in diameter, stand- 
ing in the neighbourhood; with the remains of a Cromlech on its 
north side; and having, moreover, a large flat stone lying on the 
ground, before the entrancſe e 5 
Thus we find, as we approach nearer home, that the resemblance 
between our great Barrows, and those with regard to the construc- 
tion of which, in the earliest ages, in Asia, there are most undoubt- 
ed records, is 80 exceedingly strong, that they have a much nearer 
affinity to those works, though 30 remote from them, than to any 
works in these parts, concerning which, we have any tradition that 
can be relied upon. For nothing can be more vague; and unsatisfac- 
tory, than the common account usually given; of their being Danish 
works; which account has taken its rise, merely from the hasty 
opinions of those who first began to investigate these matters, as 
deserving attention, in these latter ages. We may, therefore, from 
such strong resemblance between primæval, and nearly Patriarchal 
customs in the East, and these aboriginal works in Ireland, and 
Britain, in the West; much more rationally infer, that these Sepul- 
chral Barrows, are almost without exception, the works of the first 
race of settlers in these countries; who retained primæval customs, 
and usages, till they were disturbed and driven out of them (as well 
as out of their possessions), by the Romans, and other invaders ; 
and were converted to a different mode of life, and manners, bye the 
we- of Christianiy.t. 9 1 
And we may the rather a this conclusion, because we are told, 
boch by Cæsar, and Fomponius Mela, I that the Gauls, (Whose super- 
stitions, and manners, Tacitus also affirmst were the same as those 
of the Britons ;) just as the antient Asiatic nations did, threw into 
* Gough's Camden, Vol. ITI. p. 564: and Wilson, => Y + Cæsar de 
Bello Gal. lib. vi. cap. 18. —Mela, lib. iii. cap. 2. 1 Tacitus, Vita Agric. 


cap. xi. Eorum sacra deprekendas, superstitionum persuasione. 
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the funeral pile, on which the body was burnt, such things and 
animals as the deceased most delighted in; and even some of his 
favourite slaves. And that there were instances, in which near re- 
lations and friends had destroyed themselves, and nn in the 
same fire, on such occasions. | \c| 
Almost every Tumulus and Barrow, ** and small, * we 
have any accurate accounts of, indicate the complete similarity be- 
tween their original construction, and that of those in the East. 
A few of them, tllat have been particularly described, in our own 
Island, are now worthy our attention, as confirming this idea. 
In the neighbourhood of Blagdon House, at no great distance 
from Bath, is a considerable Barrow, that has long been called 
Fairy s Toote; (which kind of superstitious name, is in itself indeed 
an indication of its high antiquity.) It is 150 feet from east to West; 
and 75 feet in breadth; and of a proportionable height. It appears 
to have been first constructed by piling up fragments of whitish 
stone, with which the adjacent country abounds; after which it 
was turfed, so that there still remains a layer of grassed earth, of 5 or 
6 inches deep, covering the whole; on which grow several trees. 
And upon endeavouring to remove some of the stones, for the 
repair of the adjacent roads, in 1789,* there was discovered, on the 
southern side, not far from the west end of the Barrow, a large stone 
in a sloping position, which closed up the entrance of a gallery, 
whose height was a little more than 4 feet. The wall of this pas- 
sage was built up of base free stone, less in length than in breadth, 
and about 14 inches in thickness. And at the distance of 13 feet 
directly north from the entrance, was found a Aistvaen, or Sepulchre, 
composed of rude stones, which was 9 feet long; 4 feet high; and 
2 feet 3 inches wide; and in which was an human skull, and some 
other bones, and also those of some quadruped. The roof of the 
gallery having here fallen in, prevented any further accurate exa- 
mination in this part; only it was possible to see, by the light of a 
candle, that there were two other similar Sepulchres, one to the 
right, and the other to the left. This tumulus being opened in ano- 
ther part of the southern side, the gallery appeared again, formed 


See a very particular account in the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LIX. p. 392. 
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of three stones, two perpendicular, and one horizontal; and here 
were discovered some more Cells, or Kstoaens, on the sides, contain- 
— human bones. But the thorough examination of the gallery 
was not perfected —It- appears, however, plainly enough from 
en that there was no small similarity between the construction 
nn and that at New Grange in Irelanc. 

The great Cairns, or Barrows, in Anglesey, of à similar kind, 
en been mentioned, (p. 232.) One of them, near Plas 
Newydd, (which is exceeding large, and the Stones of which, like 
that in the preceding instance, are covered with earth and moss, and 
have great trees growing thick upon them,) having been opened 
since Roꝝyland's time, discovered a passage, and a cell,” 3 7 feet 
_ and s wide, covered with two flat stones. 

And another of them, near the seat of Sir Nicholas Bayley (hw 
had Uxbridge), having also been opened, there was found + a pas- 
sage, about 3 feet wide; and 4 high; and about 194 feet long; that 
led into a small room of an irregular hexagonal form, the sides whiere- 
of were constructed of rude slabs of stone; and the roof of which 
was covered with one great stone, near 10 feet in diameter; sup- 
ported, moreover, by a rude stone pillar in the middle. And all 
round the sides of this little room was formed a stone bench, on 
which lay human bones, that fell to dust almost at a touch. 
And a third Cairn of immense size, at Tre-garnedd, is understood 
to have beneath it passages, formed on the sides and tops with flat 
stones or flags: and is very justly deserving therefore to be men- 
tioned, whilst we are considering those that have any resemblance 
to the great Cairn, or Barrow, at New Grange. 

The next that more particularly claims our attention, is that vast 
one called Silbury Hill, near those other nee British Re- 
mains, at Abury, in Wiltshire. 

It is 500 feet in diameter at the bottom; 50 170 feet in perpendi- 
15 height; and 105 feet in diameter at the top. A work surely 
deserving to be compared, in point of magnificence, with that of 

Alyattes; and which could never be raised by Danes, or Saxons, 


* Pennant's Tour in Wales, Vol. II. p. 238. | + Ibid. p. 262. 
t Pennant's second Tour in Wales, Vol. II. p- 261, | 
$ Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 110. 
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during their invasions; nor by any people, except in time of peace, 
and with the aid of a vast multitude. 

Part of an human skeleton, and a very antient horse's bit were 
found, in digging upon it to plant some trees, in 1723; which 
seem to indicate, that to do honour to the great person interred at 
the bottom, and to whose memory this astonishing work was reared, 
there were both captives, or slaves, and horses, slain, and their re- 
mains interred around him ; as was done on raising the funeral pile 
for Patroclus ;* when four horses, two favourite dogs, and twelve 
_ captive Trojans were slain, and their remains covered at last by the 
Barrow that was raised on the occasion; and as was also usually done, 
on raising the great Barrows over the Scythian Kings. An attempt 
was made, a very few years ago, to sink a well perpendicularly, in 
order to discover the contents of this vast Tumulus ; but nothing 
was found except a ratten post, and something which had the ap- 
pearance of a rusty knife. We must therefore conclude, either that 
this well was not sunk in such a part of the extensive area covered 
by this mount, as to be near the cavity where the body had been 
deposited ; or else, that the body, at the time of its interment, was 
not inclosed in a cell, or vault of rude stones; but in a cell merely 
formed of timber, as some of those of the Scythian Kings described 
by Herodotus, t seem clearly to have been; or as some of those, 
mentioned by Colden, q as formed for the reception of the bodies of 
Indian Chiefs were; and that this rotten post, was the remains of 
one of the strongest supporters, whilst in other parts, the whole had 
fallen in, and was with the body entirely consumed and decayed. 
It 8eems probable, from the appearances on the opening of many 
Barrows; and especially from the appearances of those of the 
smaller kind, which have so often a cavity, or sinking in, at the 
top, that the bodies were originally deposited in such sort of cavities 
formed merely of rude pieces of wood, and that the sinking in of 
the Barrow, in the centre at the top, was merely the consequence of 
the decay of this rude kind of receptacle. But however this may 
have been, in the instance of this great Barrow at Silbury, there is 


* Iliad. lib. xxiii. ver. 171. 175. 255, + Herodotus, lib. iv. 71. 
p- 313, ed. Wesselingii. t Ibid.; and see before, p. 279. 285. 
History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada, p. 16. 
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every reason to conclude, from bones having been found in it; that 
it was a sepulchral Tumulus; and from i its e to Abury, that it 
was of British construction. | 10 

And indeed, we need not have recourse to the supposition of the 
wid: or ashes, having been inclosed merely in a cell of wood, in 
order to account for no other remains having been found on sink- 
ing the well in the centre; because in clearing away a large Barrow 
in Derbyshire, it was found that neither of the two Nistvaens, which 
really belonged to it, were placed at all near the middle. ' 

This Barrow was on Fin Cop Hill, about two miles from Ashford ; 
and had near it earth-works, with a ditch on the inside of a vallum, 
las at Stone Henge,) a ditch of that kind which are so peculiarly 
known to be Druidical. It was 161 feet in circumference ; or be- 
tween 50 and 60 feet in diameter; and of considerable height. In 
the latter end of the year 1795, it was desfroyed," for the sake of 
obtaining the great quantity of limestone it was supposed to contain. 
And it was found composed of fragments of limestone mixed with 
fine dry mould. But no Mistvaen, or any kind of Sepulchre, was found 
in the centre. Vet here had plainly been an antient interment of the 
most splendid kind, with the greatest care. Several arrow heads of 
flints found in it, shewed its high antiquity. And bones, and skele- 
tons, lying in some parts, seemed plainly to indicate that there had 
been an immolation of captives, or other wretched victims. But the 
Aistvaens, in which remains of bodies had been deposited apparently 
with the utmost care, were found remote from the centre. And the 
one, which seems to have been that of the greatest consequence, was 
even the most remote. It was on three sides hewn out of the solid 
rock; and had one flat stone placed at its end, and another at the 
top. It was only 2 feet 9 inches in length; and 2 feet in breadth ; 
and 1 foot 9 inches in depth. But in it were found bones, which 
as well as those in the other Kistvaen, seemed to have been collected 
after burning the body. And the skull was, in a most remarkable 
manner, placed with the face downwards; and an oblong piece of 
dressed black Derbyshire marble carefully fixed, by strong cement, 
to the back of the head; under which were found two arrow heads 
of flint. There was also a flat round varnished stone in this Aist- 
vaen, which seems to have been some ornament for dress. 
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The other Kistvaen, which probably contained che remains of 
the queen; was of the same form, but of less dimensions; and was 
constructed only of four stones standing on an edge, with one to 
cover them. Ant had the bones and ashes thrown in promiscu- 
ously, and no arrow heads. There were, however, some urns of 
very coarse baked earth, found near the rim of the Barrow ; in one 
of which was also a flint arrow head. And these, it is probable; 
might contain the ashes of some of this family who had been in- 
terred after the rearing of the Barrow ; as the ashes of Achilles are 
said to have been deposited in the Barrow of Patroclus. But one 
cannot form the same conclusion, with any propriety, with regard 
to the two sk eletons that were found lying flat on the ground; near 
which, was also found another spear head of flint.“ For they seem 
to have been denied both the honour of being burned, and of being 
inclosed in Aistvaens. 

The same conclusion, as concerning Silbury Barrow, we must 
cs unavoidably form, concerning another large Barrow at Mer- 
don, or Merden, notwithstanding what is said, and conjectured, with 
regard to a battle fought there, between Alfred and the Danes in 
871; neither of whom could have had time, or assurance of security, 

long enough, to rear this mount, which is at leat 240 feet in dia- 
meter, and of considerable height. The many large stags' horns 
also, found buried near the spot, indicate a different age, and obser- 
vances of rites and customs of far ggior times. 

Another great Barrow near 300 feet long, and of great breadth ; 
called South long Barrow, near Silbury Hill, seems to be, on account 
of its situation, undoubtedly British : and so also does a great one 
at Monkton, called Milbarrow ; which is near 200 feet long, and 

above 30 broad;+ and was set round with stones 6 or 7 feet high. 

And as the vicinity of Abury to these works, plainly bespeaks 
Meir origin; so the multitude of smaller Barrows, within sight of 
Stone Henge, seems most fully to prove heir connection with that 
structure, and with the aboriginal Britons. 

They are generally placed on elevated ground, within sight of 


+ 


* See a very full and curious account of this Barrow in the Archaeologia, Vol. XII. 
p- 327 ; with representations of the spear heads, Pl. XLIX. | 
+ Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 111. 
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that seat of antient dire zuperstition; insomuch, that one may, from 
thence, count even fifty at a time, in an evening, when the sloping 
rays of the sun shine on the ground beyond them. And they are 
generally; though small, yet of an elegant campailiform. shape, con- 
structed with great nicety; which, together with their peculiar 
situation, as has been well observed, plainly dhe ws that they are not 
the vestiges of tumultuary burials of persons slain in battle; but 
rather the Sepulchres of distinguished personages, interred on Lay 
was deemed a sacred spot; and interred in times of peace. 
On examination of their contents, they have been found to 5 
2 of a coat of turf; a layer of chalk 2 feet thick; then another of 
fine: mould; and under this, 3 feet from che surface, of a layer of 
flints 2 feet thick, somewhat like other layers that have been found 
in Dorsetshire; and last of all, of a second layer of mould 1 foot 
thick, inclosing both human skeletons, and rude unbaked urns, hold - 
ing burnt human bones g Sometimes also were found spear heads; 
glass and amber beads; wood ashes; bones of horses, and other beasts; | 
a sort of pole - axe; a word; or a-celt ; and fragments of stone. 5 
Me may now add, that besides these smaller Barrows, the great 
eee in Ln n s park at ine? is l _ of ve 
Hangs, W $2 2: 
The great Moant at c Marlborongh, 1 bond aheerved to 75 * 
in the vicinity, if not in sight of Abury ; ; and has therefore been 
sometimes ene great Barrow. 7 But I shall have 


„ Tbe view and appearance of Aer Hin, compared with that of the Herefordshire 
Beacon, or indeed with that of any other Hill Fortress, shews most characteristically the dif- 
ference between the Barrow, and the Stronghold; and the comparison of the same magnificent 
Remaip, with the appearances of the Norman Mounts, at Tunbridge; at Oxford; at Walling- 
ford; and at Lewes; or Clare; shews, as precisely. the difference between the great high 
Barrow, and the Norman Maunt. 

The distinguishing 4 of che Barrow, and . * ascent ; cke bold pro- 

jecting works, and ramparts of the Hill Fortress ;—and the obviously intended glacis, and 
Hep of che Norman Mount; with the top adjusted to the foundation of the great Keep 
Tower; are decided marks, that will almost always prevent any confusion. 

The form of {ow Barrows, is also as certainly and easily to be known. Many of them 
may be seen from a part of the road very little distant from Silbury ; where the scene they 
form, will soon make any intelligent eye acquainted with the general 93 

1 See Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 108; and Stukeley, Kc. 

$ Archaeologia, Vol. II. p. 237. 
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occasion hereafter to shew, that this conclusion is founded in a mis- 
take ; and that the Mount at Marlborough, was no Barrqw at all; 
but raised by the Normans, as the foundation of a great Keep of a 
Gastle, at that place, consistently with the construction of all their 

earliest castles; the mounts of which, are every where to be most 
| carefully distinguished {as they easily may be), from Barrows. 

+ Barrows themselves, however, as appears even from the preced- 
io pages; are not always of the same form. —And there is, in Dor- 
setshire, an immense Barrow, between Bridport and Dorchester, 
that well deserves to be compared with Silbury Hill, though it be 
of a quite different conatruction.— It is 7 49 feet in length; and 161 
feet in breadth; and 147 feet from the foot to the summit, measur- 
ing one of the sloping sides. It is called Shipton Hill. 
Of che same kind seems to be a great Barrow at e in 
Leicestershire, nearly three miles to the south-east of Mount Sorrel. 
It is about 350 feet long; 120 broad; and 40 high. The people 
of the country call it Shipley Hill; and have a tradition that some 
great warrior was. s buried under it: 9, a2 weep apces it, Mons 
captain. F * bi; 431 | 2 | 
Of the same > kin lady seems to be: that i Bunde! in 
Kent, near Chartham, called Fulaber's Grave; supposed by Camden 
to be the Sepulchre of a Roman Tribune, Quintus Laberius Durus; 
though he acknowledges t- that the tradition of the country concern- 
ing it, like the tradition concerning many other British memorials, 
intimated that Julaber, instead of being a Roman, was either a giant, 
or a witch... We are left at liberty, therefore, to conclude this to 
have been (consistently with the uniform appearances of so many 
others), a British Barrow of high antiquity ; long preceding the 
time of the Romans, It is, like that in Dorsetshire, of greater length 
than breadth ; and is placed upon a chalk hill, near the side of a 
river, half way between Swerdling Downs and Shellingheld. 

* This is near 150 feet more than the diameter of Silbury Hill. Hutch. p. 342. 

+ Description of England, Vol. V. p. 203.—Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 210. 
There are trenches on the top of this Barrow; supposed to be modern, and cut merely for 
amusement.—But it is by no mgans impossible that they may, at first, have been more 
antient than is imagined. —We cannot forget what we have had occasion to remark, from 


Herodotus, with regard to the Barrow of Ahaltcs; p. 273. 
t Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 215. 


ah What has induced the curious. n other circumstance, 
Fs suspeęt this to be a Roman Barrow is, that on examining the 
contents of some small Barrows; in its neighbourhood, there were 
found, lying in graves cut in the chalk, together with bones and 
urns, a bracelet of gold; fibulæ ornamented with garnets and colour · 
ed stones, and gold hlagree work, and ivory; a chrystal ball; a 
gold clasp; brass pins; garnet pendants: amethystine beads ; 
glass, and other beads; umbos of shields; and spear and arrow 
heads. Andi it has been thought, that such a multitude of orna- 
ments, many of which were of nice work, and of costly materials, 
could not but be proofs, that the petions interred were Romans, 
and not rude Britons jon F ba bend ni 300 
But besides taking into contideration the fact adverted to, in what 
has been remarked, concerning che habits:of-the Britons, that 5ome 
of them had ornaments of gold; and that many of the articles men- 
tioned, such as the beads, and arrowheads; ard mote likely to have 
been British than Roman; L must beg leave to observe here, once 
for all, that when ornaments and arms, decidedly Roman, have ever 
been found under Barrows, they were, in all ene the _ 
ments and arms of Britons, in Roman service. „ Sd 0 
For as we have not any instance, chat I am ee wich, AR 
cept the two I have already mentioned} of the Romans raising any 
Barrows, in any one part of the world; so indeed; the Roman inter- 
ments, wherever we meet with them, even in the neighbourhood of 
Barrows; and almost close to them, are of a very different kind. 

On which account, it is much more reasonable to conclude, 3 
al the Barrows that are met with in the paris any where adjacent to 
Roman camps, and stations, were either long prior to the Romans 
having possession of those spots; or else were the Barrows of Bri- 

tish officers, Who had at length entered into Roman service, but re- 
tained so much of their antient customs, as to have Barrows raised 
over their remains, by their fellow countrymen, on their decease. 
In the neighbourhood, of che great Roman camp at Chesterford, 
in Essex, on the borders of Cambridgeshire, in a spot just without 
the vallum, near the present mill, I saw myself. in the year 1785, 
four very large stone coffins, of a very singular form, and different 


* Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p- 242. 
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from those used in any ages after the times of the Romans: These 
coffins had just been dug up; and were found in a spot where I 
could not discern the appearance of any thing like antient Barrows. 
They were quite round at the head, both within and without; 
were about 7 feet long; 14 inches deep at the head; and 10 inches 
deep at the feet; and were each of them covered with a large flat 
stone lid, about 8 feet long, that was made round at the bottom end, 
over the feet; and in the form of a demi-hexagon at top, over the 
head ; where, on the contrary, the coffin itself is rounded. There 
was no groove in the lid, for fixing it fast; it being merely laid 
down flat upon the stone Sepulchre. But there was yet a most re- 
mark able circumstance, in the construction of the lid itself; for on its 
inner, or lowermost side, there was a large sloping hollow cut, more 
than a foot in length, and of a proportionable breadth, excavated 
out of the thickness of the stone, which was very great ; and situat- 
ed just over where the breast of the body interred must have been 
placed; which hollow was therefore manifestly designed, to receive 
either the umho of a shield, or the handle of a sword. 

In each of the coffins was found a great mass of lime; which having 
been put in at the time the bodies were deposited, had devoured 
and corroded, both them, and all the other contents of the chests.“ 

Wich these coffins were dug up, at the same time, some brass 
coins of the Emperor Claudius; one of which I have in my pos- 
session. And we may fairly add, that whilst these were an indica- 
tion that the coffins must have been Sepulchres, connected with 
the great Roman Castrum, in the very earliest periods in which the 
Romans had possession of this country; there was the strongest 
proof, from their situation just without the Vallum of the Castrum, 
that there never could have been any Barrow here: nor any thing 
to connect this mode of interment with that of the British Officers 
under Barrows. 

- In like manner, in the Roman Sepulchres, discovered near the 
remains of the antient Roman Villa, near Mansfield Woadhouse, + 


There was a similar kind of interment discovered near Colchester; about the year 
1776, where, in the mass of lime contained in the coffin, were found some yellowish 
nodules of a pyritical kind ; which probably were occasioned by the decomposition of the 
iron weapons. + Archacologia, Vol. VIII. p. 375. 
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in Nottinghamshjre (40 accurately described by Mr. Noole /: there 
was nothing like the —— of the kind of interments of che 
Britons; nor like a Barr. 

So at Ash in Kent, at no great dane from 4 very 895 . 
Castrum of the Romans, called Nichboroughi; though too far off to 
suppose it, reasonably, to have been the usual, and proper burying 
place belonging to that Castrum; have been found the remains of 
some interments of the Romans in some respects indeed, of ano- 
ther kind from those just mentioned; but yet quite different from 
those of the Britons, and from interments under Barrows. Though, 
indeed, some interments under Barrows of a British kind have also 
been discovered on this os * and fometimes —— m 
ihe other. 

In a sandy field, which seems to e the i TR 
of some distinguished Romans; and which is on a rising ground, 
above the marshes, intervening between it and Richborough; on 
the right hand of the road from Canterbury to Sandwich; were 
found several bodies, inclosed separately in cavities, formed by 
wooden boards, at the depth of about 4 feet. A sword was found 
generally put on the right side, and a spear on the left of each. 
And several Roman medals, of the Upper and Lower Empire, were 
found in these graves.“ Vet, at the same time, not very far from 
these Roman graves, have been found not only small Barrows con- 
taining truly British remains, all of which are well described in the 
Nema of Mr. Douglas; but also some large Barrows: and parti- 
cularly one at Winsborough; and again another between that and 
Sandwich, called Marvill Hill; which Barrows one cannot rea- 
sonably conceive to have been constructed by the same people, 
who formed such very different kinds of graves near this very spot. 
One might as soon fancy the urns, and pins, found on digging the 
foundations of St. Paul's, to have belonged to the Normans. 
e in a North of England; all che discoveries that have 


0 P out e 8 and a 
touchstone; and many glass vessels; and fibulz of filagree, and other curious workman- 
chip, with coloured and precious stones. Many of which I have myself seen in the cabinet 


of the late Mr. Faussett of Heppington, near Canterbury; and of which some account is 
given in Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 243. 
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been made with regard to the interments of the Romans, though 
different from either of the former just described, yet plainly appear 
to have had no sort of connection with the raising of Barrows. 

Near Vork, in 1768, was discovered a Roman Sepulchte, in the 
form of a little oblong room ;* formed of large Roman tiles, of a 
very peculiar figure, set on edge, on each side; and at the two 
ends; and covered with other tiles of the same kind, set leaning 
against each other, in the manner of a pent, or ridge. In this little 
space were found several urns, containing some ashes, and earth, 
standing upon a tiled pavement. And near it were found two coins 
of Vespasian and Domitian, and also a silver ring seal; and on the 
tiles was impressed, Lec 1x His. But there does not seem to have 
been the least appearance of a Barrow belonging to it. 
Me are told also, that several such Roman Tombs were found 
about 17 20, near Stratsburg, in Germany. 5 

And in other places, where Barrows still appear, there are the 
most positive proofs, from remains of interments most clearly Ro- 
man, (but of a far different kind, from those in the Barrows near 
adjoining,) that the Barrows themselves could have no connection 
with the times of the Romans, or with persons at all connected with 
the Romans, any further, than that possibly British Chiefs, retain- 
ing their own usages and customs, might be interred there. 

In Trelech parish, in Caermarthenshire, (a country that abounds 

with antient Fortresses, Camps, and Barrows,) there is a very 
remarkable Tumulus that has been opened. The circumference at 
bottom 1s about 60 paces, and the height of it about 18 feet; rising 
with an easy ascent.+ There appeared an hollow, or sinking in at 
the top: and on examining this, there was discovered a vast rude 
flat stone, of an oval form, about 9 feet long; and 5 feet wide; and 
near 1 foot thick, which covered a Aistvaen, or rude chest, 44 feet 
long, and 3 feet broad, composed of rude stones standing up; one on 
each side; one at each end; and one behind each of the end stones, 
as a support. And within this chest were some remains of bones, 
and other fragments. The name of this Barrow in the country, is 
Rrig y Dyrn; and it has with great propriety been deemed by Mr. 


* Archacologia, Vol. II. p. 177, 178. + Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 510. 
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Lluyd to have been the Barrow of a British prince. In this same 
county, however, and at no great distance, are found manifest traces 
of the Romans; to whom some persons might therefore have been 
ready to have ascribed the raising this Barrow ; but their own real 
interments, near adjoining, appear to have been in ou graves, 
with stone pillars, and Roman inscriptions. x 

This Batrow was plainly formed, like many others, of a vast heap 
of stones, piled: round "ax Chest, or Kistvaen, and then covered with 
turf, 

In like manner there is a Tumulus in Denbigtubire, called Bar- 
row Hill; about three miles from Ruthin And near it also, is a 
very different kind of Roman Sepulchre; for it is placed in a sort 
of hollow about 8 feet in diameter; and has two stones, standing 
above the surface of the ground; one, as it were, at each end of a 
grave, about 4 feet long; and on one of these stones are rude letters,“ 
that Mr. Lluyd deemed to ate denoted the interment of some 
Roman officer. 

So in Mefiouinhubire, on the ride of the road 8 Dolgelly to 

Tanybwlch, + on a plain part of a mountain- are many Barrows. 
And at no very great distance, proceeding further on the road, are, 
again, a considerable number of graves, of a very different kind; 
resembling, and connected with some others which have Roman 
inscriptions. 
Zo also, in Nonhkwnbirlnd ; not Aar from Elsdon, are some 
Tumuli; and one large one, called Harnsley Hill. Vet here also, 
in the neighbourhood, were found Sepulchral Roman inscriptions, 
which belonged. to graves, of a quite different kind. 

From this decided distinction, therefore, of Roman graves in gene- 
ral from Barrows, we may fairly conclude, that even where Roman 
coins, or medals, or Roman insignia have been found in Barrows ; 
that still those were indeed British Barrows ; only raised, in the 
later times, over such British chiefs as were in Roman service. 

Thus we find there were some Roman coins, and particularly one 
of Vespasian, discovered on opening a considerable Tumulus, about 
three miles from Aldborough, in Yorkshire ; in the years 1785, and 


* Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 378, 579 ; where the inscription may be seen, Pl. XX. 
ig. 3, + Ibid. p. 544. 2 Ibid, Vol. III. p. 248. 
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1787. The elevation of this Tumulus was about 18 feet; and its 
circumference at the base 370. In it were found rude urns, com- 
posed of blue clay and sand; which may much rather be conceived 
to have been of British manufacture than Roman. These contained 
burnt bones and ashes:* and, what is very remarkable, there were 
a great number of bones found on one side of the Tumulus, separate 
from the urns ; which may lead us to suspect. that it was raised 
after some battle. 

On opening also a Barrow of earth, on the common of Winter, 
in Derbyshire, which stood amongst divers other Barrows, or 
Cairns of stone, were found some well wrought ornaments ; and 
particularly one that was circular, about 2 inches in diameter, re- 
sembling the cover of a fibula; similar to some of those found at 
Ash near Richborough, in Kent; and which therefore appears to 
have been Roman. It was composed chiefly of filagree, or chain 
work of gold, or silver gilt, and set with garnets, or red glass.“ 
There was found also a gilver collar, or bracelet, studded with 
figures of human heads: and two glass vessels, between 8 and 10 
inches in height, with wide circular mouths, and a little hulge in 
the middle. But as the conclusion concerning all these being Ro- 
man is rather equivocal ; so indeed there being several square and 
round beads of various colours, of glass, and earth, found with 
them, does much more plainly shew, that the Barrow was raised 
over some Briton of distinction; who, even in the later times, and 
though dwelling amongst the Romans, yet retained these latter 80 
peculiarly British ornaments. 


Again, on Barham Downs, in Kent, there are a great number of 


Tumuli, or Barrows ; some of which are of considerable size; and 
most of which, if not all, have been opened: Mr. Fausset, formerly 
of Heppington, having alone been the means of opening upwards 
of seventy. Some of them contained a variety of curious ornaments, 
which were most probably wrought in Roman times ; and which 
I have myself seen at Heppington ;{ such as $bulz of filagree 


There is an account of this Barrow in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1787, p. 564. 

+ Archacologia, Vol. III. p. 274. t Hasted's History of Kent, Vol. III. p. 753. 

$ A very exact representation, and account, of many of these remains of antiquity, has 
been published by the Rev. Mr. Douglass, in the Nenza Britannica. Who has also added 
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work in gold, set with garnets, and coloured stones of various kinds 

and dimensions; similar to that just described, which was found in 
Derbyshire; bracelets, chains, spoons, knives, keys, spear heads, 
rich handles of swords, with glass vesselg: and a ne of Tibe- 
rius, was also found near some of them. 

There are undoubtedly great remains of Roman works on these 
Downs; and a Roman military way runs along the lower side of 
them: yet, from the numbers of beads found in these graves, with 
bracelets, and necklaces of glass beads, all of which are so peculiarly 
British, one cannot but conclude that these were British graves, 
although made in the time of the Romans. And indeed Mr. Faus- 
sett himself was convinced, from all the best observations he could 
make, that they were the very graves of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages: of men and women, promiscuously buried 

in them, at different times: only with this distinction, that those 
with military appearances in them, were of persons who had been 
soldiers. 109-10. 8 | 

3 Thus, in like manner, as J Wente d on 4 flrmes occasion, 
near Agdington, i in Kent, on the Downs, situated on the Coombe 
Hills, are small Barrows still existing, of persons who had belonged 
to the antient British town, which tradition says, was in those parts; 

and to which the remarkable adjacent Hiding pits belonged.“ 

A Barrow of immense size is said to have existed, and to have 
been opened, on Barham Downs, in the time of Henry VIII.; in 
which was found a large urn with bones; and brass Ac iron hel- 
mets; and remains of shields. 

In the same manner in which we have reasoned concerning these 
Barrows on Barham Downs, we may also fairly reason concerning 

the urns, with both Greek and Roman coins in them, which 
Aubrey says, were found in Barrows on Exmore, in Devonshire.+ 

And in the same manner we ought surely to reason, concerning 
a Barrow near + ww in Suffolk; in which was discovered, 1 in 


most exact descriptions of the contents of many other Barrows; which I do not particularly 
| mention; because I wish rather to refer the inquisitive reader, to the perusal of that very 
q curious work itself, n may differ from the author in some few points. 
* See p. 30 + Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 35. 
I Ibid. Vol. II. p. 90. 
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1758, a skeleton; round the neck whereof remained an ornament, 
with an onyx set in gold, and also a gold medal, appendant, of Avi- 
tus, who had been set up by Theodoric, King of the n about 
455, and was deposed by Ricimer. 

And if we may fairly conclude even these Barrows, e 
insignia of the times of the Romans, to have been Britzsh ; how 
much more strongly may we form the same conclusion with regard 
to almost all the rest; excepting only some few of those which 
appear to have been decidedly reared in consequence of battles. 

In Dorsetshire, besides the great Barrow called Shipton Hill, 
which has been already mentioned, there is another, near Pimpern, 
called Long Barrom, which is 224 feet long, and 10 feet in perpen- 
dicular height; being of the kind which Dr. Stukeley believed to 
have been raised over some of those who were esteemed the heads 
of the classes of the Druids. Others of the same sort, standing single 
and solitary, are found in different parts of the same county.“ And 
one of them, near Bradford Peverel, is surrounded at the basis with 
rude stones. 

In the county of Dorsetshire also, on Mine- Barrow Down, are some 
small and round ones near adjoining to each other; which seem 
to have been very much of the same kind, and for the very iden- 
tical Purpose, with those mentioned on Barkam Downs, in Kent. 

And, in 1767, a great Barrow, 100 feet in diameter, and 12 feet 
in height, near Wareham, in Dorsetshire, was opened; and there 
was found in the centre, at the bottom, even with the surface of the 
ground, a very large hollow trunk of an oak rudely excavated, 10 
feet long, and containing a cavity 3 feet wide, in which lay several 
human bones, wrapped up in a covering composed of several skins; 
which, by remains of the hair, appeared to be deers' skins. 'At one 
end of this rude chest was found, what has been called an urn, made 
of oak ; but which, from-its dimensions, we may much rather con- 
ceive to have been a small drinking cup; or else a vessel used for 
libations ; its diameter being only 3 inches, and its depth within, 
2.+ There was found also a piece of some kind of gold lace, 4 inches 


* 


* See an account of some of them in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1768, p. 113. 
+ A very curious account of the contents of this Barrow is inserted in the Gentleman's 


Magazine for 1767, p. 53. 
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long, and 24 broad, with bits of wire in it ; but there were not the 
least fragments of brass, or iron, or remains of spear heads, or 
celts: from all which circumstances it seems plainly to appear, 
that this was indeed the grave of a Druid; and especially from 
the oaken cup, and the piece of gold lace, with its wires; as the 
Druidical reverence for the oak is well known; and their actually 
wearing ornaments of a kind of gold lace, has been mentioned, from 
the highest authority of antient writers, 1 in the eee ow of 
these observations. 

In some other Barrows t de hat in Dorveubire, the 
appearances still confirmed the idea of their being British. * 

A Barrow, about 200 feet in circumference, and 12 feet in height, 
well known by the name of Hambury-taut, or toote, situated on the 
highest point of a lofty hill, about midway between the points of 
Portland and Purbeck Islands, being examined a few years ago, 
there were found, a little beneath the surface, and also near the 
extremities, burnt human bones, and bones of different kinds of 
animals; bits of metal, and other fragments; all placed as if they 
were the remains of captives, and animals, who had been slain 
and burned at the time of the forming the Barrow; according to 
those horrid rites that were practised in the earliest ages. And 
lower down, in the centre of the Tumulus, was found a skeleton in 
perfect preservation, lying with its head to the North, in the pos- 
ture of a person sleeping on his side; with the feet rather drawn 
up, and de hand on the breast: close to which was deposited a 
rude urn, too much decayed to be handled without falling to pieces. 
It was of the measure of about 2 quarts, but empty of every thing 
except fine mould. Near the neck of the person interred, were also 
found many small rounded stones, of different sizes, from that of a 
pigeon's egg down to that of a pea ; which, as they were imper- 
forated, seemed probably to have been set in some sort of ornament. 
Underneath this body appeared the foundation of the Barrow, com- 
posed entirely of flints and stones; and beneath these was found 
an heap of ashes, which were, in all probability, the very remains 
of the great funeral pile that had been erected on that spot; just as 


* There is a most particular and exceeding curious account of the opening of some of these 
Barrows, by Mr. Milner of Winchester, in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1790, p. 897. 
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the funeral pile of Patroclus, had been on the very spot where his 
Barrow was afterwards raised. 

Two other Barrows also were examined, opposite to East Lull- 
worth ; on a level piece of ground, which is met with in the ascent 
of a steep mountain, on the top whereof is situated an antient hill- 
fortress, that Hutchins, in his History of Dorsetshire, without any 
other authority than a most strained etymology, conceived: to be 
Roman; but which has every appearance of having been British. 
And in these were found the same mixture of bones of men; horses, 
oxen, and boars; with lumps of corroded metal; and the same sort 
of coarse round stones, not bigger than children's marbles ; and also 
some pointed stones, appearing as if they had formed the heads of 
weapons. And the bottom of one of these Barrows, like that other 
which has been just described, was paved with large round Stones. 
No entire skeleton, however, was found here. 

In another of the numerous Barrows in that part of Dorsetshire, 
were found five skeletons, deposited at different depths, and in 
such a manner, as if they had been buried at different times; and 
as if this Barrow (like some of those on Barham Downs, in Kent,) 
had been a family burying place. Each of these bodies had a rude 
urn upon it ; of such coarse and perishable materials, that except a 
few fragments of the parts near the rims, which appeared ornament- 
ed, in à sort of zig-zag fashion, they fell to pieces on being touched. 
And under the head of one was a small vessel of earth, about the size 
of the cup of a wine glass, covered with the shell of a limpet. 
Five or six other Barrows, in the neighbourhood, appeared to 
have the same sort of contents: and the rough rudeness of the urns 
so unlike the polished ones of the Romans, that are met with in 80 
many instances), together with the rudeness of the ornaments, sure- 
ly shew the whole to have been British :* whilst the situation of 
several of them, on lofty mountains, and sequestered downs; inti- 
mates the same thing. 

In another Barrow, about 150 feet in circumference, and about 


These are almost Mr. Milner's own words: who also further most justly observes, 
that the Danes never seem to have been at all stationary in this part of the kingdom, till 
their princes, and the nation in general, proſessed themselves Christians, and tierefore 
could not have either permitted, or used this kind of burial. 
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10 in height; very near unto several others of the same kind: on a 
shaft being cut down to the centre of the Barrow, there was found 
a kind of vault, (or rather a Aistvuaen,/ formed with ubhewn stones; 
and inclosing an urn that held about two gallons, full of burnt 
human bones, and covered with a thin flat stone; having a quan- 
tity of the roots of quilch grass, undecayed, near» it; which also 
was sometimes met with in other Barrows: This urn, like the for- 
mer, was of a coarse black clay; not seeming to have been either 
turned in a lathe, or burnt in a kiln: but bh have been mott we 
rude British urn, bobon ego i ; Fitted bo 

Having seen how moon these Barrons, on he mat minute exa- 
e appear to be British, - we may now venture without 
hesitation, to conclude that those in Berkshire, not far from the vale 
of White Horse, were also raised by the Britons. I mean those 
called the Seven Barrows ; and those others in their neighbourhood, 
near twenty in number, within an extent of six or seven hundred 
yards. And we have still a further confirmation of this conclu- 
sion, from the circumstance of a Cromlech being within the distance 
of a mile from them, well known by the name of the Wayland Smith, 
and which seems plainly to have been a Druidical n notwith- 
standing the idle tales relating to it. 

So another Barrow, called — Hill, nin White r 
Hill, and: this Tckleton TW n _ be . to. bare _ 
British; 16 

And we may add; chat "Ru large Tumuli also, on that: which 3 18 
called Four Barrow: Hill, near Chichester, appear, from their situa- 
tion on the ridge of an high hill, not more than 60 yards over ;— 
from their vast dimensions; (the most perfect being 51 feet in 
height, and from the name they have preserved, by tradition, 
of the: King's Graves — much rather to have been British; than to 
have been merely Saxon Tumuli, thrown up in haste after a . 
posed battle. 

This idea also is confirmed, by che abe ne, of 
three adjoining circular hollows, on the ground, with circular rais- 
ed rims; two whereof are each 15 feet in diameter, and the third 


4 800 Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p- 135. 
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18. It is confirmed also by the appearance of a sort of intrench- 
ment, with the ditch inwards, carried in a sort of circular forin 
round the top of the hill.“ All which circumstances point out a 
connection with Druidical customs, and manners. 

In like manner, the Tumuli not far from Barrom in 1 
7 may fairly, be concluded to have been British; as there is 
a remarkable earth work near, which has every appearance of hay- 
ing been a work of the Britons; 4 and as, on being e chere 
were found in these, both rude urns, and bones. | | 

So on opening one of the round Barrows at Aldfriston, in Baden, 
in 1763 31 after digging a few feet, there was found the skeleton 
of a man, lying on its side, in a contracted form; the bones of which 
were very hard and firm, owing to the nature of the ground in which 
they lay, which was a bed of chalk. And during the course of dig- 
ging, there were also found ten different sorts of knives, or weapons, 
of different make; iron spikes; charcoal; a thin piece of yellow 
metal; and bones of brute animals. And in the middle, under a 
pyramid of flints, was found an urn, holding about a gallon of burnt 
bones, and ashes. It was carefully placed on the chalk rock, with 
about 4 feet of earth over it; and was of unbaked clay; and had 
some rude ornaments on the verge of it. And in this instance, as 
in those just before mentioned, the unbaked urn, the burnt bones, 
and the rude weapons, plainly point out to us the earliest age in 
this country; whilst the entire preservation of the d skeleton, 
shew the Barrow could not have contained many bodies of persons 
slain in battle; as they would have remained entire, just in like 
manner, if that had been the case: and the bones of the brute ani- 
mals rather indicate, that some victims had been slain on occasion 
of this interment, as was the usage in the most barbarous times. 
The whole, therefore, of the appearance leads us to conclude, that 
this Tumulus was British. 


And the Tumuli near Whitby Strand, in Vorkshire; wherein 


There is an account of hw n and Rings, and a representation of a section of 
them, in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1792, Vol. LXXII. p. 393. 
+ Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 278. 


Description of England, Vol. IX. p. 150.—Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 201. 
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have been found the remains of bodies, and their ornaments, have 
also very justly been concluded to have been British.“ 

So surely the Cairn that was opened in Craven, in Yorkahire, 
some years ago; and which stood upon a mountain, above the 
hamlet of Stackhouse, had great appearances of being British. It 
was about 9 or 10 yards in height, and of considerable diameter; 
being about 210 feet in circumference;) composed of stones piled 
one upon another; with a small stone wall, or rampart, round the 
basis, somewhat similar to those described by Borlase, in the West 
of England. In the centre was found a Kistvaen, or stone Chest; 
formed of several stones of great magnitude, and thickness, and 
being about 6 or 7 feet long, and $ broad; fixed in the ground; 
and covered with one vast stone. In this chest were certain parti- 
tions; and an human skeleton was found there, nearly entire; and 
also a circular piece of ivory, (or at 2 of a substance that e 
* ivory,) and the tusk of a boar + 11 

And as several other bones 1 in \ this Banecnk beide the 
one more perfect skeleton, there is reason to think it might be a 
family Sepulchre; unless those are to be men to have been 
„ bones of captives slain at the interment. 

The Tumuli also, on Barrow Hill, near Yealand; i in "5-2 
may fairly be concluded to have been British: as, upon opening 
one of them, there was found an urn that had every appearance of 
being British; and a large glass bead, of a blue colour; and an hu- 
man skeleton, adjoining to the urn; whilst the urn itself colnamed 
about'three or four quarts of human bones calcined. 

And still more strongly may a Barrow: that wWwas end i in the 
3 of Oddington, in Gloucestershire, in 1787, be concluded to 
have been British. It was but a small one: and, on being cut 
through perpendicularly, appeared formed of layers of large flat 
stones, of the kind with which the adjacent country abounds, inter- 
spersed with earth; but its contents were very remarkable. It seemed 
to have been a sort of family Sepulchre; containing the bones of at 
least six bodies; the ornaments of some of which appeared to be 


by Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 80. 1 Theie is an account of the whole 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for 17 84, p. 962; and in that for 1785, pi 417. 


t Archacologia, Vol. VII. p. 414. 
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those of females as the bones also were small. There were found, a 
like some of those formerly described in these sheets, and of blue; 
and rad andi green glass and of amber; all perforated; and as many 
of them in number as would fill a quart pot. And besides these, 
were found, a fibula of copper, parts of a shield, and spear heads.“ 
The Tumuli also, in the Links of Skail, in the Orkneys, may 
with good reason be deemed British: their internal strueture having 
80 near a regemblance to some of those which have been described; 
and Which undoubtedly; contained British remains 
In examining one of them very carefully, v there appeared, first 
a large quantity of zand covering the whole; then a large parceliof 
great stones, which seemed to have been taken from the neighbour? 
ing sea shore. And, when these were reinbved; there appeared-a 
Kistvaen, or Chest, composed of four stanes, covered with a very 
large fifth stone. In which chest lay a skeleton, entirely preterved, 
in the posture of resting on one side, with the knees drawn up to 
the body, and the arms folded on the breast. And at the feet of this 
lay the remains of a bag of some very coarse oe stuff, con · 
ee eee bee, eee, 1M ESE EL 
And as the bones here were found in this aka pb 
10 in a Tumulus that was opened, near Stranness, were found the 
remains of an entire body; Which, by the position of the bones, 
appeared manifestly to have been placed in a sitting posture: I and 
which, therefore, unavoidably reminds us of what has been said, 
concerning the manner in which some of the Indians, in America, 
Placed the bodies of their departed heroes, under their Tumuli. 
There are several other Barrows, in the Orkneys; under which 
have been found Mistvaens, or small cells, built square with stones, 
and a great stone lying on the mouth; and having black earth, or 
bones, in them. And under one of these was found a most remark- 
able cell, formed of an whole round stone, { like a barrel, hollow 
We! n ou. at _ a _ the bottom joined like 


2 There ar repreentations 0 of axial of Ar in che Gentleman's Magazine for 1787, 
p-· 202. | + Wt Vol. III. p. 277. 

$ Gough's Camden; Vol. MI. p. 724. | 

$ Wallace's Dexcription of the Ihe of Orkney, p. 56, 37. 
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bones of dogs, or otlier animals; agpoon a cup; à gold ring; and 


form this conclusion, the rather; because in the one instanpe in the 


the largest, we must, I think, form a very different conclusion. 
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the bottom of a barrel; and on the mouth a round stonè; and above 
that another large stone, for the preservation of the Whole; whilst 
within was found red clay and burnt bones. 
There have been found also, in various of the Tumuli in the 
Orkneys, silver fibulæ; combs; knives; pieces of swords; and 


beads. From all which circumstances, fully considered, we cannot 
but conclude these Tumuli to have been of very high antiquity; 
and to have been indeed the very Sepulchres of the most aboriginal 
settlers in those islands; notwitlistanding what hias been conjectur- 
ed concerning their being merely Roman, or Danish And we may 


Orkneys, + where a skeleton was actually found with a Danisſi axe, 
as well as with a sword lying by it: che grave there was of a quite 
different kind ſrom these; being made merely just under the sand, 
in the Links of Tranabie And we may'remember, that in a similar 
manner, in Kent, there àre algo graves in the sand, at Ash, near 
Richborough, v N Nur under the e 015119 
and Tumuh:-: 5391503 Hun 10 RO $ EER 

It may seem (adi to hog with any farther chvaddaruiton. 
But almost every instance that can be named of Barrotus, which 
have been actually examined, corresponds so completely with the 
ideas here conveyed, that I cannot but mention a few others. 
Near Sandford, in Westmoreland, and not far from the Roman 
road, are four Tumuli ; the largest 91 paces in circumference; the 
second 863 the third about 40; and the last, a small one almost 
defaced: They have, by some, been suspected to be Roman, be- 
cause of their proximity to the celebrated road constructed by that 
people, called the Mazden way ; but on inspection of the contents of 


This largest, which is about 90 feet in diameter, was cut through 
in 1766; when, half a yard below the summit, was found a small 
urn, in a larger, containing a few white ashes: and a little deeper 
lay a sword, 2 feet long, and 24 inches broad; and the haft 3+ 
inches, with an hilt most curiously carved. There were also the 


* Gough's n Vol. III. p. 725. | 4+, + Wallace, p. 57. 
t Burn, Vol. I. p. 610.—Gough's Camden, Vol. III. aw 
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heads of two spears; the fragments as was supposed of an helmet; 
and the umbo of a shield. And below these, under a great heap'of 
stones, 18 or 20 feet in diameter, piled up conically, Was a square 


place, about 4 feet by 2, containing rich black mould, and many 


human bones, that appeared to have been burnt. This last Was 
evidently the Aistvaen, or Tomb; and, as well as all the rest, leads 
us to conceive the Whole to have been British. But nothing does 
80 more fully, than the kind of armour discovered; which has 
therefore been the more particularly described. The great broad 
sword, (instead of the short one of the Romans,) and the two spears, 
are exactly the arms of * old cor paige, to —_ best N 
we can form. t FA LL od LE 
In like manner, on end a n Budrow! at Flleiborowgh, in 
befand! which, from its neighbourhood to so many undoubt- 
ed Roman antiquities, has been called à Noman Barrot); nothing 
really Roman was found in it: and the whole appearance, to the 
best of my-apprehensions, shews it to have been really British. 
It is situated indeed only about 63 paces! from the Roman camp. 
That circumstance, however, is no Proof that it did not exist pruor 
to the Roman camp itself. On the contrary, it is rather an indica- 
tion, that this station (like many others of the Romans in this Island,) 
had been an aboriginal British post, long before those invaders and 
conquerors todk possession of it; Every circumstance almost be- 
longing. to this Barrow leads us to this conclusion. It is placed on 
the edge of a very high bank, which overhangs towards the sea, in 
an elevated conspicuous situation, similar to that of many of the 
most antient Barrows, both in Asia, and in this Island. It is by 
old tradition, in the neighbouring country, called the King's burying 
place: (which much rather imports its connection with the antient 
Britons, than with the Romans.) It is of considerable dimensions; 
being at least 250 feet in circumference ; 42 feet on the slope, from 
the verge to the summit; and at least 14 feet in its perpendicular 
altitude. And, on examining it from the surface to the bottom, 
nothing Roman appeared. There was first a stratum of soft earth, 
covering the whole, in every part, from the base to the top of the 


* Archacologia, Vol. II. p. 34. 
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Barrow; then a mass of stiff unctuous blue clay, intermixed with 
fern roots; which formed the greater part of the Barrow; and had 
manifestly been brought from the sea side; and, near the centte of 
the whole, were found three or four strata of clods; many of which 
had the grassy sides placed together, and retained the moss fresh; 
and which covered wood ashes, mixed with some remains of the 
bones of an ox; all of which remains appeared to have been placed 
originally, merely on the surface of the ground, exactly correspond- 
ing with the surface of that all around. So that here seems to have 
been, previous to the construction of this Barrow, a great funeral 
pyre; (somewhat like that of Patroclus,) and the bodies of oxen, 
and possibly of other animals, seem to have been burnt together 
with the remains of the en to Whose er this n 8 
raised. Vs meaty 1 

„Again; on W a 9 on Middleton Moor; ws Deiby- 
x Pies in 1388, the contents had much appearance of being Drui- 
dical;“ as might indeed/ be expected, from the nearness of the 
situation of this Tumulus to Druidical remains of another kind: D it 
being not above half a mile ſrom the Arbelows. 
Me may therefore fairly conclude those Barrows to have been 
most unquestionably, in like manner British, and even Druidical, 
which are found in the neighbourhood of that curious unfinished 
Rocking Stone, at Aggleston, in the Isle of Purbeck. On one of 
which was placed a stone, now thrown down, 10 feet by 8.4 
And indeed there would be no end of enumerating Wu 
Tumuli, concerning which, we can hardly avoid forming the same 
conclusion; such as the Barrows on the South Downs, in Sussex; t 
some of which are large, and scattered singly here and there; some 
smaller, and a great many near together; most of them indeed 
round, with a trench inclosing the basis, and a circular cavity on 
their top; (the contents of one of which has been described; but 
some few. of them of the long kind; the longest of all, being one 
that has been already mentioned, as situated on an hill near Ald- 
ans. and above 130 feet in 9 from north to ene 


* Akkizologia, Vol. IX. p. 189. 
+ Mentioned in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1767, p. 170. 
$ Ibid. for 1768, p. 284. 
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The Barrows on Chatham Downs, in Kent, which indeed 
have been justly suspected, by former Antiquaries, to have been 
those of Britons ; because no truly Roman remains were ever found 
in any of them; and which have been manifestly shewn, in these 
pages, to have been, in truth, British, by certain peculiar orna- 

ments discovered therein; are fully and curiously described by 
Mr. Douglas, in the WMenia. + 1-10, 

The Barrows on Blackheath, t (notwithstanding the conjectures 
concerning their being Danish ;) have by late investigations appear- 
ed to have been British, { of the later ages; 

The Barrows on Dartford Brent, so near to the antient curious 
British pits ; 

The Barrows on Greensted Green ; **—that on Canteen field, 
near Green street ; ++ 

That on Shottenton hill, between F avexchain and Chilham, in 
Kent ; tt 

Those also, in the Island of Shepey, 50 (which have surely too 
hastily been supposed to be Danish ,) may all, in reality, most justly 
be deemed British. 

And they may, indeed, the, more certainly be concluded not to 
have been Roman ; because (in addition to what has been observed 
concerning the very different appearance of truly Roman Sepul- 
chres, in other instances), there is such a striking dissimilarity, in 
the real Roman burial ground, in the adjacent county, near New- 
ington, on Keycol Hill; where such an immense number of urns, 
and of remains of Roman interments, have been found. 

And consistently with the idea of all these Tumuli being British, 
we find, that in Cornwall, to which part of the Island so many of 


* Hasted's History of Kent, Vol. III. p. 154. 

+ See the Nena, in various parts throughout; in parts too numerous for me here to refer 
to the particular pages. This curious work contains such a particular and exact account 
of these kind of Barrows, and of their contents, that I can only wish to refer the inquisitive 
reader to the whole work itsell, as the best illustration and confirmation of all the conclu- 
sions formed in these observations; notwithstanding my differing a little from the author 


in some few points. t Hasted's History of Kent, Vol. I. p. 14. 27. 
$ See Nenia, p. 56. | Hasted's History of Kent, Vol. I. p. 226. 
** Ibid. Vol. I. p. 249. ++ Ib:d. Vol. II. p. 684. tt Ibid. Vol. III. 
p- 23. $5 Ibid. Vol. II. p. 646. [||| Ibid. Vol. II. p. 361. 
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the Britons retired, in order to secure themselves finally from the 
Roman arms, Barrows of a very similar kind do hay we _ ex- 
pect) exceedingly abound. 7 7 

On St. Austle Downs there are many; which "og sometimes two, 
three, or even seven, in a straight line.“ And, indeed, they are 
found dispersed on almost every Pn in chat CORDUTY'; a well as 
on the tops of hills. + E 

On opening one, in 1751, in a field at 8 which was 
constructed of earth, (very wide in circumference, but only about 5 
feet high,) as the workmen came to the middle of the Barrow, they 
found a parcel of stones, set in some order; which being removed, 
discovered a Aistvaen, or cavity, about 2 feet diameter, and of equal 
height, inclosing bones of all sorts, intermixed with wood ashes. 
This was surrounded and covered with stones. And at the distance 
of a few feet, were found two urns; one on each side, with their 
mouths turned downwards, and small bones and ashes under them, 
All the black vegetable mould, which covered the place where the 
urns were found, had been industriously cleared off, and the urns 
were inverted, on the clean yellow clay, which, in the adjacent 
field, lies immediately under the soil. Three thin bits of brass 
were also found, near the middle of the Barrow, which seemed to 
have been Pieces of a sword. 

On opening some others, in the Scilly Islands; they appeared 
manifestly to have been designed, each of them, for the reception of 
a family; although neither bones, nor urns, but only an unctuous 
cadaverous earth, was now found in them 

They contained large Aistvaens, or Cavities, formed of PAY 
stones: whilst the edges of the Barrows were surrounded with large 
stones. 

And one of these in particular had a large cavity formed in the 
midst of it, 22 feet in length; 4 feet 10 inches high; and 4 feet 8 
inches wide; having a regular passage into it, at the eastern end, 
1 foot 8 inches wide. The whole therefore of this, much resem- 
bled some of those galleries that have before been described under 
Barrows; except that this was found filled with earth; and that, if 
the person who examined it was not deceived in his observation, 

* Borlase, p. 217. 1 Ibid. p- 211. + Ibid. p. 214. Ibid, p. 220. 
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there was an appearance even of masonry, and mortar; a circum- 
stance that would induce us to think it was one of the latest con- 
'structions of this kind of interments. 

Can any one then, who reflects upon the exceeding great similarity 
that appears, upon the whole, in the contents of all the Barrows 
that have been thus examined, (so different from any thing that 
can, in any instance, be ascertained to have been either Saxon, or 
Danish, or Roman,) at all doubt any longer, whether the generality 
of these Sepulchral Tumuli were, or were not British ? 

Surely therefore we must differ from Dr. Borlase in opinion, and 
presume to say, that no further observations need be added, to con- 
vince us that the persons, whose memory was intended to be had in 
honour, by the construction of almost all the Barrows we meet with, 
in this country, were, nearly in every instance, the antient Britons ; 
and not, either Romans, or Danes, or Saxons. 16 

There are, indeed, a few Barrows, of later ages, thrown up after 

battles; which therefore may be called Battle Barrows ; but they 
are easily to be distinguished, by the vast number of bones they 
contain; and by the very different manner in which the bodies are 
placed in them. And that they are not very numerous; nor a neces- 
sary appendage to fields of battle, we may be assured, because there 
are $0 many antient fields of battle mentioned on record, near none 
of which are any Barrows to be found: which would not have been 
the case, were Barrows rightly concluded to be in general connected 
with such scenes of slaughter. 
Amongst these Battle Barrows, we cannot forget, that three were 
raised even on the field of CullMen,* no longer ago than the year 
1746. Such, however, cannot possibly mislead or deceive the 
curious. 

Neither could those two much more antient Barrows, in the Isle 
of Thanet, on the coast of Kent, called Hackingdon Banks, which 
seem to have been raised over Saxons, and Danish invaders, slain 
in one of the violent irruptions of those Northern pirates, at all 
deceive the cautious Antiquarian in any age. In 1741 they were 
opened ; and many bones, and skulls of men, women, and chil- 


* Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 430. 
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dren, were found; some just under the surface; others in the solid 
chalk; where the bodies appeared to have been put in, neck and 
heels together.“ A deep trench having been dug in the middle, 
and the bodies flung 1 in on each side. 

So in a Barrow, in a parish called Barrow, in Suffolk, the vast 
number of bones discovered (by means of carrying a turnpike road 
through it);+ and which have been continually discovered by further 
digging, render it incapable of being mistaken for a British Bar- 
row; and plainly point out the difference RD a Battle Barrow, 
and a Brittsh Barrow. | 

And, as the multitude of bale found under Battle Saw of 
earth, shew their origin; so similar appearances, in certain places, 
under other Barrows, or Cairns of Stone, speak the same language, 
and plainly enough, exclusive of the low appearance of their out- 
ward form, distinguish them also from the more numerous real 
British Cairns. 

In the village of Wardlow. 1 near Ashford, in Derbythire, was an 
odd Cairn, or Stone Barrow, $2 yards in diameter, and about 5 feet 
high; on opening which, in 1739, for the purpose of making a 
turnpike road, it was found to have been reared over the bodies of 
more than seventeen persons, who had been there interred at the 
same time. 1 The bodies appeared to have been laid on the surface 
of the ground, on long flat stones, 74 feet long, and their heads and 
breasts protected from the incumbent weight of stones, by small 
walls (or rather chests) raised round them, with a flat stone on the 
top; excepting the two principal ones, which were completely in- 
closed in two stone chests, about feet high, and 7 feet long. 9 

Somewhat similar to this, was one near Raisgill, in Westmore- 
land; 100 yards in circumference, and about 3 high; composed 
of loose stones, and covering a large stone, supported by one other 
on each side, under which was a human skeleton, having the bones 
of several others round about it. | 

* There is an account of this in Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 240. 


+ Ibid. Vol. II. p. 82. t As the remains of these seventeen were 
found only in the half part of the Cairn that was examined, akter i it began to be attended to, 
it is probable the whole number was at least thirty-four. $ Bray's Tour in 
Derbyshire, p. 184. 2d ed.—Philos. Trans. Vol. LII. Part 2. p. 544. 

|| Burn, Vol. I. p. 481. 492, —Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 156. 
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And of this k ind seems to have been the low Barrow situated in 
the Manor of Crosby Garrot, in the county of Westmoreland, in a 
common pasture called Bullflat, under an hill. It probably contains 
the remains of officers slain in some battle in the time of the early 
deadly feuds ; but long after the age of the first British Caledonians. 
And its æra, seems to be pointed out, both by the peculiarity of a 
wound in one of the skeletons; and may also be inferred, from 
there being no remains of beads, or weapons found, though the 
bones were not much decayed. 14; 

The whole Barrow was about 10 yards in circumference, or 
nearly 10 feet in diameter; and not much above 4 feet in height. 
And upon opening it, in 1792, there were found six bodies placed 
on the ground, in Kistvaens, or a sort of stone coffins, made of slates 
common in that country. The bottoms of each consisted of two or 
three stones well joined; and the sides had each from two to four 
stones placed a little obliquely ; over which were laid stones simi- 
lar to those of the sides, whose edges projected about an inch every 
way. Upon these six coffins, earth and stones had been thrown 
about 6 inches higher: and then four more such coffins were placed 
at the top, and covered with about 2 feet more of earth and stones. 
There was no sort of cement used throughout: but around the 
whole were placed, in a circle, a number of flat stones edgeways, 
with their tops but just appearing above the ground.* 

Two other such mounds are seen on the summit of the adjacent 
hill; and may very well be deemed to have contained the bodies of 
other persons slain at the same time. 

And as the contents thus distinguish Battle Barrows, so they are 
Sometimes pointed out by precise traditions, or names. 

Thus we may be led to suspect some of the Barrows at least, 
near Balile Hill Causeway, + in Hampshire, to have been Battle 
Barrows. 


And, with Dr. Plott, f may venture to allow that a Barrow in 


* There is an account of this 8 in Vol. LXIII. of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
p- 116. 


+ Archaeologia, Vol. VIII. p. 91. | 
t Plott's Staffordshire, p. 415.—In other respects, and with regard to other Barrows in 
general, I have ventured to differ greatly from Doctor Plott's ideas, as to their origin ;—as 
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South Low- field, Staffordshire, might he raised over persons slain 
in the bloody battle fought between Edward the elder, and the 
Danes, about 911; though 80 very few Barrows' appear in reality, 
on examination, to have been raised either by the Saxons, or the 
Danes, any more than by the modern a anal who o yet raized 
those at Culloden, 1 0 

It is improper to quit all mention or Wehen wichen jubt add- 
ing, that at Biggar, in Teifidale, in Scotland, there is'bne of a most 
remarkable kind, different from all others, and of a Very beautiful 
external appearance; being a Square Tumulus, measuring 48 6 feet at 
the base, and 40 feet in sloping height.“ This, however, 3 is only 
thus mentioned, on account of its great singularity. 

-- Here, therefore, the investigation of the history of webe curious 
ad most antient repositories of the dead may fairly be closed. 
They are indeed the simplest works of art; scarce deserving to be 
named; as having any connection with the efforts of human genius, 
in its labours to produce works of architecture. But they are 80 
interesting, both on account of their close connection with the 
ad general lot of human nature; and with the manners and cus- 
toms of the primæval people, in all nations, even before the & - 
istente of the pyrumids in Egypt, (to the formation of which, 
such kind of rude Sepulchres probably gave the first idea,) that it 
would most surely have been a total want of due attention to the 
first causes of inventions of ename not to have considered 
them maturely. | | 

It is almost impossible to behold these labbuied memorials of the 
dead of antient days, without bringing present to the imagination 
those multitudes of people, who contributed their efforts to raise 
these magnificent high mounds:—in some Tnstances lamenting, with 
kind affection, their patron, protector, niunificent benefactor, and 
friend ; and wishing the accumulation of earth to be an everlasting 
testimony of the accumulation of their gratitude, and good will, 
and reverence :—in other instances, cursing in the bitterness of 
their hearts, the dire servitude that imposed upon them so heavy a 


will appear to any one who peruses his observations in his History of Staffordshire, from 
p+ 402 to 413; and in his History of Oxfordshire, from p. 322 to 327. 
*- Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 299. 
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tack -und saying, with poignant atiguith, what our Poet id! In a 
. 7 humour, on another occasion Tv 


- 
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ey heavy, on him earth, for K 
Laid many an heavy load on thee. 


1 3109 
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3 eck 
The great bien bus day, which shall disclose the secrets of all 
hearts, and bring every work and thought into judgment, accord. 
ing to the light, and knowledge, and opportunities, which every 
man had, will shew, who amongst these illustrious dead deset ved 
any lasting memorial; and wko amongst them had reason to wish; 
„that no memorial of their deeds should ever exist ; and that even 
che labour of raising these nameless mounds had been spared.“ 

May the ashes of those, whose tombs we have thus been consider 
ing, as far as is now possible remain in peace — Theit identical 
persons, we cannot but be persuaded, are out of the reach of being 
affected by that violation of their graves, which has brought to 
light the facts we have been recording: but surely, chough we 
record those facts, we ought yet to zay, that such violation can never 
be heartily approved. And indeed it must often have occurred 
to the mind of every curious observer, that the knowledge obtained 
thereby, is in truth, very little more than might have been investi- 


gated, from other modes of information, without any such violation 
at all. 


* Whilst we are considering these kind of interments in cells, or chambers, under 
Barrows, or Pyramids; and under conical rude vaulted domes, it is somewhat interesting 
to bear in mind the manner in which the Emperor Charlemagne, was buried; as that was 
plainly with some sort of reference to this kind of memorial and respect, long after the use 
and custom of rearing rude Barrows had ceased. 

The body of Charlemagne was deposited in a vault, directly * the middle of the 
dome of the octagon Church at Aix la Chapelle, (a noble substitute, in ages of art and civi- 
| lization, to the rude Barrow, or to the but little more artificial pyramid.) It was. placed, 
in the imperial robes, in a chair, composed of pieces of white marble joined together; and 
was covered with gold. It had a crown on its head, now kept at Nuremberg; and the book 
of the Gospel in his hand; which is said to be still preserved in the sacristy of the church. 
There was a cutlass, or sword, hung to his side; on the scabbard of which are ornaments of 
silver gilt; and a drinking horn, formed of an elephant's tooth, 1s likewise understood to 
have been hung about the body. But the bones are now removed, and interred under the 
high altar. 


|| Pococke's Travels, Vol. II. Part 2. p- 222. 
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All the conclusions, therefore, formed in these pages, in corise- 
quence of bringing the whole of the evidence arising from such 
researches into one point of view, it is to be hoped may rather be- 
come a means of inducing chose who shall come after these times, to 
abstain from such fruitless curiosity; than a means of exciting them 
to such barbarous intrusion; so contrary to those ideas, respecting 
the ashes of the dead, that have been held sacred through all ages. 

I record all these facts as I find them related: but it is with an 
earnest wish to put a r to such anpremtable disturbance oh Se- 
pulchtes. | N 

The reflection made by one Fe) the.; inquisitive investigstors of 
these matters, who was more cautious than usual, deserves to be con- * 
sidered in a stronger light, than as a mere slight remark ;—-** that 
'* a kind of respectful veneration seemed naturally to inspire even 
the ignorant rustic, . the ee of. . the contents 
cs of a Barrow.” ; |, 

* he persons whose remains An thus Inn aa 1 415 
turhed, were 5 in their day (at least many of them), dear to many :— 
sometimes the objects of veneration; and deeply lamented :—and 
the very structures and heaps we have been examining, were raised 
on purpose to prevent their ashes from being disturbed ;—and to 
maintain respect, and honour to their memory. 80 homighrd 3 is 
man !—and of so little avails all his care! 

Yet let all, at least, reap this profit, —Let every one remember the 
case of these "departed inhabitants of the earth may be his own. 
And whatever mock importance any one may fancy himself to be 
of now ; let him reflect that it will all be done away; and no trace 
be left behind :—no not 80 much as the traces of these unknown 
British aboriginal possessors of this Island. Let us therefore look 
further; and beyond chis diamal scene; where better science will 
lead the way. » IF 

Of these, whoever Yrs were, whose bodies are now mouldered 
and gone; as far as any of them were sincere and upright; we may 
surely say, and hope, there is still much good for them in store; 
more than a recompence for the violation that has been committed 
with regard to their ashes. 

Of the rest; the great plunderers, and savage oppressors of the 
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ages in which they lived; we may say, in the sublime language of 
the Prophet Ezekzel,* concerning those lawless conquerors in the East, 
many of whom had actually been interred just in the manner we 
have been describing. 

Hey are gone down to the grave with their weapons of war; and 
they have laid their words under their heads; but their iniquities shall 


be upon their bones, though they were the terror of the mighty in the 
land of the living.” 


* Ezekiel, chap. xxxii. ver. 27. 


For the sake of shewing, with the greater accuracy, the characteristic difference of 
appearance between the Great Barrow, and the Hill Fortress; Pl. is here added; which 
represents a view of Silbury Hill, as seen on the east side, at a distance, on approaching it 
from Marlborough. And in the same view are seen on the right hand, as appearing in the 
horizon, six of the smaller kind of Barrows, such as are so frequent in all the surrounding 
neighbourhood of Abury, and Stone - Henge.— Iwo more, further distant, are seen at (b); and 
one other, still further distant, at (c). 


Pl. == also represents Silbury Hill seen near: oon the south · west side in which view 
the church of Abury appears, on the left hand, at the distance of about a mile. And though 
there have been winding paths made to ascend the summit of this great Barrow, on account 
of a sort of fair, which is now kept upon it annually ; and other cuts have been made upon 
it; some of which are shewn in this view: yet its exceeding different appearance from that 
of an Hill Fortress is most discernible. 


The precise different forms of small Low Barrows, will also be better understood, by the 
addition of Pl. ==, the outlines of the sketches in which are most cautiously exact. 


Fig. 1. represents four of those kind of Barrows, as seen on the Downs, as you approach 
Silbury, on the other side from the Devizes; and which are between five and six miles from 
the Devizes. Their different forms (for they are all four different), may help very much to 
illustrate the appearance of those many others which are in the neighbourhood of Stone- 
Henge; and even the appearance of some of those very small ones near Addington, in 


Surrey. 


Fig. 2. shews two more, that are a little beyond the turnpike ; about five miles from the 
Devizes, going towards Silbury. 


Fig. 3. three more; that are seen a little further on, upon the same road. —And, 


Fig. 4. three more ; chat are still nearer to Silbury, and larger than those first described. 
4 0 
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Fig. 5. represents the King's Down Barrows, as they now n which are about 
a seven miles from Bath, on the road to the Devizes. 


Fig. 6 and 7, represent two different views of the three eh dase on T hree 
Barrow Hill, in the parish of Farnbury, in Somersetshire, as seen from the road near Clut- 
ton.— The Barrow on the left being called Blackberry, and being that near Ouzel. 
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For the sake of shewing the varieties of Barrows still more clearly. Pl. . is added; 
in which ' | 

Fig. 8. represents the five Overton Barrows, near Silbury ; as seen at a distance, on the 
road leading from Marlborough towards Silbury Hill. 

And fig. 9. shews more exactly the form of that marked (0), as seen quite near. It being 
that which is nearest to the road, on the right hand ; and which measures about 35 feet, on 
the slope every way. 

Fig. 10. represents, on a much smaller scale, the Long Barrow at Beckhampton, which is 
within sight of Silbury Hill: and which, on measuring, I found to be at least 190 feet in 
length; and 90 feet in breadth; though some part of it has been taken away, and it has been 
much mangled. | 

Fig. 11. represents a Barrow, on the left hand of the road from Wells to Bath, near Rad- 
stock ; about six or seven miles from Bath. And at the bottom is marked the place where 
an attempt has been made to open it. 


Fig. 12. represents a Barrow, on the right hand of the road from Bristol to Wells; about 
hve or six miles from Wells. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CONCERNING LOGAN, OR ROCKING STONES; AND CONCERNING TOLMEN, 
AND BASON STONES. 


Wirn regard to the Logan, or Rocking Stones; and concerning 
the Tolmen; and the Bason Stones; it is almost impossible now to, 
add any satisfactory remarks, or to say any thing further than that 
such remains do exist. 

They were, in all probability, the instruments of superstition in 
some shape or other; the memorial whereof is well buried in ever- 
lasting oblivion. 

They appear obviously, however, to have been works of art.— 
And because no one circumstance occurs that can induce us to sus- 
pect that any of them were the works either of Saxons, or Danes, 
or Romans, we must consider them as being solely the works of the 
Britons: to which conclusion we are also led by their massy resem- 
blance to other stupendous Druidical Remains ; and by their proxi- 
mity to them in point of situation. 

But whether the Rocking Stones were used for dwination ; as our 
poet Mason has finely imagined ; and as Toland also thought ;— 
or whether they were idols ;—or else fraudulent means of imposing 
upon the vulgar, a pretended divine assent on certain occasions :— 
and whether the Rock Basons were for preserving lustral water, or 
the blood of victims ; or for containing libations ; or for any other 
purpose :—and what was the precise design of those vast masses of 
insulated Rocks, which have indeed some marks of the tool; and of 
those that are called Tolmen, must be left to mere conjecture ; as 
we have no records, or clear facts to be compared together, that can 
illustrate this matter. 

All that can be done, by way of explaining this species of Bri- 
tigh art and contrivance, is merely to shew how, and-where, they 
exist; and by what means they seem to have been formed. And in 
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general to remark, that as they are masses of rock, on which tools cer- 
tainly have been lifted up; therefore they are unquestionably of the 
later ages of Druidism ; when much corruption, and the grossest 
species of abominable superstition, had been introduced; and are 
on that very account the more inexplicable, because there was 
nothing in the primitive patriarchal times, with which they can 
now be compared. 

We are not, however, altogether without notices of something 
similar in the East; because Pliny tells“ us, that near Harpasa, a 
town in Asia, is a most stupendous Rock, easily moved with one 
finger; but which cannot be removed, or made to stir from its 
place, if you thrust at it with your whole body. 
And, in like manner, Ptolemy + speaks of a mass of Rock, called 
the Gygoman Stone, near the ocean, which may be moved with the 
stalk of an asphodel ; but cannot be removed by any force. 

Many of those that existed in our own country, are still well 
known. And a very few descriptions, with one or two representa- 
tions, will sufficiently convey the idea of their form. 

Near Halifax, in Yorkshire, at a place called Golcar Hill, is a 
stone about 10] feet long; 9 feet 4 or 5 inches broad; and 5 feet 3 
inches thick; t which is placed on so small a centre, that at one 
particular point a man may cause it to rock without much trouble, 
though it has been somewhat damaged in this respect, by some 
ignorant masons, who endeavoured, of late years, to discover the 
principle on which so large a weight was made formerly to move 
so easily. 1 

It is represented, Pl. XIII. fig. 1, from a drawing annexed to the 
account of it in the Archaeologia ; where it is with much ingenuity 
observed, that the very name of the place, from some affinity in 
sound to a Saxon word, seems to indicate that this place was appro- 
priated originally to the purpose of divination, or inchantment ;— 
but on such kind of derivation, in consequence of the similarity of 

the sound of words, no great stress is to be laid. 

There is also another mass of rock, at Rishworth, in the same 

county, consisting of vast fragments piled one above another to the 


* Plinii Nat. Histor. lib. ii. sec. 98. + Lib. iii. c. 3. 
t Archacologia, Vol. II. p. 333, 334. 
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height of several yards, and standing on a small narrow base; which 
mass is still called the Rocking Stone, on account of a constant tra- 
dition that it was formerly easily moved; but it has lost that power 
at present.“ 

Very similar to the Rocking Stone of Golcar, (at least sufficiently 
$0 to prove the similarity of ideas and customs that prevailed in parts 
of this Island very remote from each other, ) is the remarkable Rock- 
ing Stone in Cornwall, called the Great Quoit, on Narn- le- hau, in the 
parish of Tywidnek. Borlase was convinced, + it was raised and 
placed in its situation by means of human force, and art. But 
whether that fact was so or no; certain it is that art, and the tool, 
must have been used to bring it to its exact equilibrium. It is as 
well poised as if placed by the most skilful artist; and yet is 39 
feet in girt, and 4 feet thick. i 

There is also another very large stone, in a very elevated situa— 
tion, on an high promontory, called Castle Treryn, in the parish of 
St. Levin, on the coast of Cornwall, t which is so evenly poised 
that any hand may move it to and fro. 

And there is a still more remarkable stone, on the island of St. 
Agnes, in Scilly. It stands on an under rock, which is 10 feet 6 
inches high, and 47 feet in circumference; and which itself touches 
the ground with no more than half of its base. And the Rocking 
Stone itself rests thereupon, on one point only, so poised, that two 
or three men, with a pole, can move it. It is 47 feet in girt, and 8 
feet 6 inches high; and has on the top a large Rock Bason, near 4 
feet in diameter, and 3 feet deep; and the whole stone is of a very 
globular form, appearing to have been rounded by art. $ 

Of a kind not very unlike the Golcar stone, in its construction, 
and in the mode of its being poised, was the famous stone called 
Men- amber, in the parish of Sithney, in Cornwall; which was so 


There is a representation of it, in the Archaeologia, Vol. II. p. 360. Pl. XXIII. 
fig. 5. + See Borlase's Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 180; and 
Pl. XI. fig. 3. { Ibid. p. 180. 

It is described, and represented by Borlase, in his Antiquities, p. is i and 173. Pl. XI. 
fig. 4; for which reason I do not represent it here; although, to elucidate this account, I 
am unavoidably obliged to copy some few of his, and of other persons representations; or at 
least to represent the same things over again; when it would be injustice not to mention and 
acknowledye the authority of the accounts previously given. 
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nicely- poised;-that a little child might move it; but in the time of 
Cromwell, was with immense labour and pains thrown down, in 
order to put an end to the superstitious regard that was fancied to be 
still paid to it. 

It is represented) in its fallen state, Pl. XIII. fig. 2 hee Ari 
nally Rocking, or Top Stone, is 6 feet wide from C to D. But its 
greater length was in the contrary, direction, from east to west; and 
was 11 feet. And ats thickness, from E to F, was 4 feet.— And 
there are evident marks of the tool, upbn the surface, whereby it 
has been wrought into a wavy plane. — There was no Rock Bason 
on this stone itself; but there is one near the edge of the stone B, 
on which it was poised ; and it may be observed, that a part of 
_ this under stone was cut, and hewn away; in order to = the upper 

Rocking Stone down into its present pen Wa 
An artificial bank of Stones adj6ining, seems to ave been de- 
ried as a causeway, or means of access to move the stone; and 
the whole of the fabric has marks of an age later than the early 
periods of Druidism. 

On a mountain betwixt Wag and Skliitom rin 1 Vork- 
shire, is a Stone, of irregular form, which may be computed to 
weigh near twenty tons; and Which is so nicely poised, as to be 
moved with ease by one händ. And near this, on the highest 
parts of one of the adjacent rocks, is a smooth regular well wrought 
Bason, formed out of the solid stone; 2 feet in depth, and 3+ feet 
in diameter; 1 having also, on each side, a smaller bason, formed 
each om a prominent point of the rock. 

Not far from Warton Crag, in Ianeschire which Th been fredy 
mentioned as a British fortress; and also near a number of Barrows, 
or Tumuli, which there is every reason to believe belonged to Bri- 
tons; axe no less than three Rocking Stones, placed in a line at 
equal distances, about 40 feet asunder.— The centre stone is the 


This drawing is borrowed from Borlase's Antiquities, p. 173. Pl. XI. big. 5. and 
see p. 181. 
1 See an account given 10 the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LV. p. 360. 

+ It is impossible, when one sees these kind of Basons, not to harbour a suspicion that 
they were exactly of the same age (though for a different purpose] with those found in the 
great Barrow at New Grange, in Ireland. 
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largest; being at least 30 feet in circumference, and near 8 in 
height. These stones have manifestly, by much art and contriv- 
ance, been converted into Rocking Stones, by having their under 
sides broken off and hewn away,“ till they were brought to rest on 
a very narrow basis. And, what is very remarkable, in this 
instance, there are, a little lower down the hill, on another ridge of 
rock, three other Rocking Stones in a line, but not at equal dis- 
tances. Which seems to indicate that they formed such curious 
moving bodies only in the spots where they could previously find 
natural rocks nearly fit for the purpose. These last Rocking Stones 
are smaller than the others: and there are several Rock Basons near 
them. b | 

At no great distance from these; on Silverdale Common, was 
another Rocking Stone, 37 feet in circumference, and 10 feet in 
height, placed originally on the brow of a large hill: but this has 
been thrown off its equipoise ; and moves no longer. + Ne 

A Rocking Stone is described also, by Major Rooke, as existing 
on Hathersage Moor, in the Peak of Derbyshire ; t 29 feet in cir- 
cumference: near which 1s not only one large stone, with a Rock 
Bason ; and many Tumuli, with urns, beads, and rings in them, 
which denote them to be British ; but, at the distance of about an 
hundred yards, there is also another most remarkable Stone, 1 34 feet 
in length; which appears to have been placed, by art, supported 
by wo small stones; and which hangs over a precipice; having 
on the top of it a large Rock Bason, 4 feet 3 inches in diameter; and 
close to this, on the south side, an hollow, cut like a chair, with a 
step to rest the feet upon. —And that this was a scene of Druidical 
gross superstition, may be very reasonably inferred from the antient 
constant tradition of the country, calling it Carr's Charr, 

Not far from this spot are also some Rocking Stones; and of such 
a kind as seems plainly to indicate to us, like those at Warton Crag, 
that the first idea of forming Rocking Stones at all, was the appear- 
ance of certain stupendous masses, left by natural causes in such a 
singular situation, by the departure of the waters of the Deluge, as 


* There is a representation of them in the Archaeologia, Vol. IX. p. 215. PI. XVI. 
+ Archaeologia, Vol. IX. p. 216. $ Ibid, Vol. VII. p. 176; 


where there are representations of the whole. 


— 
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to be even prepared, as it were, by the hand of nature, to exhibit 
such a curious kind of equipoise. 

Amongst the Bradley rocks, and not far from Rowter rocks, on 
Stanton Moor, in Derbyshire, is a great Rocking Stone, 32 feet in 
circumference; which moves with the greatest ease; being placed, 
either naturally, or by art, on two stones clear of the ground.“ 
And in the neighbourhood of it, at the distance of about a quarter 
ob a mile, are several Rock Basons. | 

. Amongst the Brimham rocks, in Yorkshire, is a very curious 
Rocking Stone, 18 feet in length; 4 feet in width; and 6 feet 
in height ; the bottom of which evidently appears to have been 
cut away, to form two knobs, on which it rests, and moves with 

For the sake of rendering this matter more intelligible, it is repre- 
sented, Pl. XIV. fig. 1. from a drawing engraved in the Archaeo- 
logia ; + and it helps in the clearest manner to explain, how several 
of these stupendous works have been originally constructed. 

Amongst these rocks also are other Rocking Stones, and a Tol- 
men, (or vast mass of rock, supported by two smaller masses, with 
a passage between them,) and some Rock Basons; there are also, on 
the stones, evident marks of the tool. 

And in this remarkable spot, is particularly one Stone, which 
appears to be about one hundred tons in weight, and has manifestly 
been shaped by art, and the tool, to a small knob at the bottom, to 
give it motion. This motion, however, can be communicated only 
by touching it in one certain place, about the middle of one side; 
but soon becomes increased to so astonishing a degree, as to cause 
much apprehension of its falling, as it is placed elevated on a sort 
of pedestal. But on full examination it is found to be so nicely 
balanced, that there is no sort of danger. 1 It looks somewhat like 
an inverted cone. 

The same sort of art is, perhaps, also not less obviously evident, 
on a very remarkable double Rocking Stone, in the Peak of Derby- 


* See Archacologia, Vol. VI. p. 111. Pl. XIII. fig. 4. 

+ Ibid, Vol. VIII. p. 211. Pl. XVI. fig: 3. 

+ See a very curious account of it, by Major Rooke, in the Archaeologia, Vol. VIII. 
p- 211. and Pl. XVI. fig. 5. 
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shire, called Robin Hood's Mark; standing on the edge of an hill, 
on Ashover Common. For here are found two great upper stones, 
a sort of parallelopipeds; each about 26 feet in circumference ; 
placed horizontally one upon the other; and resting upon two other 
tall parallelopiped stones, standing upright side by side: they seem 
to have been shaped by art, to fit each other: and also to fit exactly 
with the tops of the two upright stones on which they rest; and 


are so poised, that the lower stone moves together with the upper 
stone.“ 


There are Tumuli at no great distance from the Brimham rocks, 
in Vorkshire, which concur in pointing out the British origin of all 
the art that has been used amongst them, to convert these magnificent 
works of nature, to superstitious purposes. 

And this rude art is in no instance more manifest, than in a 
stupendous pile of rock, or a sort of Rock Pillar, represented Pl. 
XV. fig. 1.; 46 feet in circumference; and of a great height; 
resting upon a small irregular pedestal, only 1 foot wide, by 2 feet 
7 inches broad. + The whole has been detached from the adjacent 
rock, probably originally in a degree by some natural convulsion, 


See an exact description, and representation, of them in the Archaeologia, Vol. XII. 
p- 43. Pl. V. | 

+ This representation is also borrowed from Major Rooke's curious account of the 
Brimham Rocks, Archaeologia, Vol. VIII. p. 212. PI. XVI. fig. 6. In this first part 
of these observations, relating to Britisch Antiquities ; where the elucidation of truth de- 
pends almost solely upon the comparing together a vast number of corresponding Remains 
of antient works; it was unavoidably necessary both to make use of the labours and 
researches of many other persons, and also (in justice to their previous investigations) to 
copy the representations which they have given, where they are at all faithfully executed. 

This, together with the impossibility of viewing with one's own eyes, every thing that is 
curious in remote parts, is the reason why so many of the specimens, referred to in the 
beginning of this work, are copied ſrom the works of others. —In the subsequent pages, 
however, when we come to consider the more refined works and improvements of art, the 
case will be otherwise; and we shall not stand in need of any such assistance. 

Both to avoid increasing the bulk of these Volumes, and to avoid the increase of expence, 
the engravings here given, by way of illustration, are not more than are unavoidably need- 
ful : but, for the sake of science, I could even wish, if it were possible, to have been able 
to bring into one point of view, copies of all the corresponding Representations of these 
most interesting and curious Remains, that have, at any time, been given by any persons 
whatever. — An intelligent mind will easily conceive what a wonderful effect such a collec- 


tion, and accumulation of proof and demonstration, would produce. 
S 
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but afterwards more entirely by art ; the marks of the tool being 
still visible in many places, and particularly on the base of the Pe- 


vort: a irtegulau in 


In che neighbourhood of this, but nearer still to the Tol men l 
another Rocking Stone of à sort of orbicular, or spherical form, like 


# þ<-” 


that described by Borlase at St. Agnes, in Scillß. 


And amongst the same Brimham rocks, (which having offeredivy 
great an opportunity to convert them to superstitious purposes, ses: 
to have been so carefully improved. or rather abused to that end, 
by the corruptions of che Aster Druitlical times in Britain ;) amongt 
these is found; an{bpjiarent Vestige of an intended Rocking Stone 
never finished. It has been juatly observed, that art seems to have 
been aiding in the singularity.of:its-poiition.* 6”; 

It is represented; Bl XIV. fig 40 And a e of a Rock 
Bazon, either natural, ot aftificial; appears, on the 2 hand, At 
the top. 8 Bd <3 kb: 46 4 

Nor are we without other similar instances of Ame it 


_ -tended- Rocking Stones, left unfimshed; which together with the | 
- remiining appearance-of the use of the toot-on them, is 4 probf 


that they belonged to the lates! ages of Druidism; even so late, that 
the Whole superstition, by means of foreign invaders, and by the.” 


just judgment of God, was put an 0d to, before these works were I 


finisched. ' EE IST TY ele 
Ok this kind is most Amiden vat | | 0 d in Don? 
shire, standing on the north- east 2 of the Isle of Purbeck, 
in an heath; and lh Aggteston: Stone. Barrow, or ; the Devil's. 
Night Cap. tint ts Hoa; rod no db CET OE Wes * war Hot tft ey 
It is a prodiginasBibue eee ing an invented-truncated cone 
36 feet in the longest diameter of its uplifted base one way; 18 feet 
in the trans verge diameter of the same base, the contrary way; and 
18 feet in ee —lts real base, or inverted APEX is 18 feet, in 
diameter, by 14. % nom fn width | 9 | 
That this vast mass was originally a natural weck no one can, 


wich any good reason, doubt. Neither can any one doubt that it has 


been altered, and manufactured by art, who either views its form, or 


* Archacologia, Vol. VIII. p. 215. 


7" on PL. XIV. 
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considers the circle of Stones 80 artificially placed round its base. It 
stands on a great mass of rock, like a Barrow; and therefore, as it 
is called a Barrow, (though surely very improperly,) and has such 
a sort of resemblance, it is represented Pl. XII. fig. 2. in the same 
plate with a real Barrow ; which, though such, has also a more du- 
bious appearance than is usual. 

Aggleston Stone has, on its upper surface, three Rock Basons, 80 
large, that from time to time ravens have bred in them. And the 
surface of the whole Barrow, or rocky hill, on which this vast mass 
stands, is overgrown with heath. Whilst its diameter, at the top, 
is 60 feet; and at the bottom, it occupies no less than half an acre, 
and 14 poles of ground. The slope on the east side, where it is 
steepest, is 300 feet, and its perpendicular height 90. It plainly 
appears, therefore, that the drawing, for the sake of being brought 
within compass, to represent the stone itself the more properly, takes 
in only a part of the Barrow near the summit. — Even one of the 
stones, that surround the base of this intended Rocking Stone, con- 
tains, upon computation, about sixteen tons, and another about 
nine.“ 

Round about the basis of this stupendous Remain, on the heath, 
are several antient real Barrows; a proof of its having been an object 
of veneration and attention in the days of the Britons; whilst, at the 
zame time, its form, so far altered by the tool, seems plainly to indi- 
cate that it was intended to be, at last, with much care and caution 
converted into a Rocking Stone, + either on two points of rest, like 
that PI. XIV. fig. 1.; or on one narrow basis, like that described, 
p. 331; or like that which seems to have been designed to be 80 
finished, Pl. XIV. fig. 2 

On one of the great Barrows adjoining, stood an upright Stone, 
10 feet in height, now thrown down; but much resembling the 


Stone on the Barrow in Ireland, represented in Pl. XII. fig. 1. And 


* See a curious account of this Barrow in the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. XXXVII. 
p- 169. ä 

+ I cannot, however, forbear observing, that there is now a great cleſt from the top of the 
stone some way downwards; which might perhaps intimidate those who were undertaking 
the work from completing it, least on narrowing the base, it Should fall in two. And this 
might, perhaps, be one reason why it was thus left unſinished. 
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therefore much resembling that on the antient Barrow of Ilus, King 
of Troy. 

As Aggleston Stone Barrow, together with the unfinished Rock- 
ing Stone amongst the Brimham rocks, seems to have been fitted 
by natural causes, before it was aided by art, to form the wonder- 
ful appearance it now has; so there are several other instances of a 
similar kind: amongst which we ought not to forget that stupen- 
dous mass at West Hoadley, in Sussex; whether it ever was destined 
to superstitious purposes or no. 

It is well known by the name of Great jon Little; and is repre- 

sented, Pl. XV. fig. 2. 

It is most fully described in the Archaeologias :* where it is 
justly observed, that whatever might be its destination, yet stand- 
ing with its stupendous bulk, poised seemingly in a miraculous 
manner, on a point, one cannot but be struck with amazement on 
approaching the spot. 

It is, in its external figure, nearly a sort of parallelopipedon, 
whose height is about 20 feet; and its four irregular sides are, in 
their respective dimensions, about 14 feet; 15 feet; 12 feet; and 
21 feet: but its base, instead of being flat like the sides, projects 
towards a protuberant sort of point in the middle, on which the 
whole rests, placed on a similar rising point of the rock underneath. 
The operation of natural causes seems to have been aiding in 
clearing away the earth, or sand and soil, between these two rocks, 
and in first exposing this wonderful position; but when one con- 
siders how nicely the small base finally left is formed; and how 
completely the whole is poised; it is very difficult not to be in- 
duced to believe, that art has also been used: - and such art as might, 
if persevered in with caution, have converted the whole into a Rock- 
ing Stone, similar to those which are to be met with in such different 
and remote parts of this Island. 

A celebrated Rocking Stone was well known in Wales, where so 
many British antiquities of various kinds are extant. It stood in a 
very bold situation, on a cliff hanging over the sea, about half a mile 
from St. David's, in Pembrokeshire. It was mounted as it were, 


* Archacologia, Vol. VI. p. 34. ; where is also a representation of it, Pl. VI. 
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upon other subjacent strata of stones, about 3 feet high; and so 
placed, that a man 'might, with one finger, cause its tremendous 
swing, from side to side: but the Parliament soldiers in the civil 
wars, (just as Cromwell's soldiers had done in Cornwall,) consider- 
ing this stone as an encouragement of superstition, destroyed its 
equipoise, and rendered it immoveable for ever, as it now remains.* 
Vet it is perhaps even on that very account the more deserving to 
have the curious record concerning it preserved ; though we do, 
still more heartily than its destroyers, abhor all impositions of su- 
perstition, and every abomination. | 
There is another in Scotland, which, as far as appears to the eye, 

seems to have been originally a mere natural production; if it ever 
was applied to superstitious purposes at all.—lIt stands near the 
summit of an high ridge of mountains, called the Kell's Rins, in 
Galloway. It is above 22 feet in circumference; 8 feet 9 inches 
in length; and above 5 feet high. + 

And to return to our own country, another most surprising frag- 
ment of this kind, prepared nearly by the hand of nature, exists 
near Newland, in Gloucestershire. It is, in figure, very nearly an 
irregular square inverted pyramid, * poised on its point, or apex ; 
which, where it touches the pedestal, is not above 2 feet square, 
and is said to be moveable. Its height is about 10 feet; its south- 
east side measures 19 feet 5 inches; its north side 17 feet; its south- 
west side 8 feet; and its south side 12 feet, —The rock pedestal, on 
which it stands, is an irregular square: on the south-east 12 feet; 
on the north 14 feet 9 inches; on the west 21 feet 5 inches; and 
on the south 14 feet. And at a small distance to the east, is a rock 
scooped into a kind of bason, with a channel seemingly intended to 
let out the water, after it is filled to a certain height. Whether this 
was a work of art, or nature, may be doubtful ; but the whole seems 
to indicate a Druidical superstitious designation. 

Very little more needs to be added, to cast all the light possible on 
the antiquities of the Britons, as far as relates to their exertions, of 


* Owen's MS. History in Gibson.—Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 5 20.— Description 


of England, Vol. VII. p. 280. 
+ See a representation of it in Grose's Antiquities of Scotland, Vol. II. p. 190, 


+ See its representation in the Antiquarian Repertory, Vol. I. p. 112. 
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such a kind as may be deemed to have any affinity to works of 
architecture, or to the dawnings of that art. 

And we should take great heed of problematical conclusions, con- 
cerning such appearances of natural rocks as may be fancied to have 
had a connection with their superstitions. 

Of such appearances they most undoubtedly cometimes took ad- 
vantage ; but not always. 

Some few more, however, of the most singular of these ought to 
be mentioned. * 

One amongst the Brimham Rocks in »Yorkehire has already been 
described. 

That remarkable one in Cornwall, called the Writgchoere,* 
mentioned by Borlase, is well known. 

And another very remarkable one exists in Yorkshire ; on a 
common, called Saltonstall Moor, i in the EP of - 4h not 
far from Halifax. - 4 

It is a sort of inverted pyramid, in ads hd or 10 feet; 
having its inverted apex placed on a pedestal of Rock, broad at the 
bottom, but narrow in the middle at top: round which pedestal, 
and between it and the upper, and adjacent masses of Rock, is a 
passage which seems to have been the effect of design. This great 
mass does not rock, but leans and rests with one end, or point, of 
the upper part of its elevated surface on some vast adjacent stones, 
piled up one upon another ; + between two of which is a pebble of 
a different grit, so placed that it could not possibly be now taken 
out without breaking, or removing all the Rocks. This might 
possibly have been effected by the mighty operation of what are 
called natural causes, at the time of the deluge ; but looks more 
like a work of art; and the idea of its being so is the rather confirmed, 
by there being some cavities or basons, cut on the top of the great 
and impending mass. 

There is further, in Rishworth township, aremarkable mass, some- 
what of the same kind; but more nearly resembling that amongst 
the Brimham Rocks, of which a figure has been given. 


* Antiquities of Cornwall, Pl. XII. fig. 1. p. 172. + See an account in 
the Archaeologia, Vol. II. p. 361; with a View of the Rock, Pl. XXIII. fig. 3 and 4. 
It is described and represented in the Archaeol. Vol. II. p. 356. Pl. XXIII. fig 5. 
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And near Saltonstall Moor is still another Stone, called Robin 
Hood's Pennystone, of several tons weight, laid upon a massy piece of 
rock, with a large pebble of different grit between them, which is 
now wedged quite fast.— This again looks like a work of art: and 
induces a suspicion that the mass was once poised artificially on the 
pebble, as a Rocking Stone. But the surer conclusion perhaps is; 
that the wondrous Remains of that dread and most astonishing con- 
yulsion of nature, which produced the general deluge, gave occasion 
to perverse and misguided minds, in the earliest ages of the present 
race of mankind, to the forming objects of superstitious attention, fit 
to impose upon the vulgar, by means of these so curiously poised 
Rocks; instead of leading them properly, to fear and tremble before 
Him, who hath made all things; in whose hands (as the: royal 
Psalmist expresses it), are all the corners of the earth. * Who, when it 
pleased Him, hath, as it were, turned the earth upside down :+ and 
Who taketh up the Iles as a very little thing. 

There was another species of monumental Remains of the general 
great convulsion, that seems to have been occasioned at the time of the 
deluge ; which is conceived, by the most able investigators of anti- 
quity, to have been converted to the purposes of superstition in the 
Druidical and British times, equally with the vast piled masses of 
Rock ; and which, it is therefore proper just to mention, on this 
occasion, before we bid adieu to the consideration of aboriginal 
British antiquities. 

These Remains are what Borlase calls Tolmen.—Immense masses 
of Rock, placed aloft on two subjacent Rocks, (one on each side, 
with a free passage between them. 

That immense Remain of this kind, in the parish of Constantine, 
in Cornwall, is well known. Alt is one vast egg-like stone, 3 feet 
in length; 18 feet in width; and 144 feet in thickness; and 97 
feet in circumference : placed on the points of two natural Rocks, 
so that a man may creep under it, and between its supporters. And 
on the surface are several Rock Basons, which are so formed, that 
most of them may discharge their contents into two principal ones, 
which lie in the middle of the surface. 


* Psalm xcv. ver 4. + Isaiah, chap. xxiv. ver. 1. 4 Ibid. chap. xl. 
ver. 15. $ Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 174. Pl. XIII. 
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There is another of these, on St. Mary's, one of the Scilly Islands, 
45 feet in girt, placed nearly in the same manner. 
And still another 33 feet in girt, and 24 feet high, in the Island 
of Northwethel.* | | 

And it may further be remarked, that amongst the high Rocks, about 
a mile and a half from Tunbridge Wells, there stands, insulated in 
the plain, a most remarkable fragment of Rock, of an irregular form, 
at least 18 feet long; and 9 feet in depth or thickness; and above 
4 feet wide; which is supported between two other masses of Rock, 
and upon them, like a ship on the stocks ready to be launched; and 
under which a person may pass with ease.—It is in short fitted by 
its natural position, to be classed with Druidical T olmen : but as 
there are no appearances of Druidical or British Remains adjacent, 
to lead us to conclude that it was ever regarded in a superstitious 
light, or attended to by them; so it should be a warning to us, to 
avoid being hasty in forming conclusions concerning such appear- 
ances, where there are not concurrent circumstances, to ascertain a 
truly British, or Druidical designation. 

For it must be acknowledged, concerning these kind of insulated 
Rocks, and Tolmen; that antiquaries may have carried their con- 
jectures too far; and have loaded the Druids with the reproach of 
still more superstition than they were really guilty of, even in the 
most corrupted times. 

Where there are indeed manifest marks of the tool; or where 
there has obviously been much artificial design, in the position of 
any stones; we may indeed fairly conclude there was some super- 
stitious or ceremonial purpose; consistently with what we read of 
their many strange rites, and observances. 

But where the Rocks seem entirely formed by natural causes; it 
is going too far, to conclude always, and uniformly, from their 
figure alone, that they must have been appropriated to superstitious 
uses. 

Theres, amongst those called Harrison's Rocks, about five miles 
from Tunbridge Wells, a very curious Canopy-Rock, almost exactly 
resembling that which Borlase calls a Druid Seat; and even more 


* Antiquities of Cornwall, Pl. XII. fig. 2 and 3. 
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boldly situated, on the top of a precipice, hanging over a wide ex- 
tended: fertile plain, which would contain a vast auditory: and yet 
I should very much hesitate to conclude that this was ever thought 
of, or used as a Druid Seat, or Tribunal. 

I Þ cannot but wish, therefore, to hasten to the conclusion of 
remarks concerning such kind of uncertain Remains; although a 
due regard to the observations of so many Antiquaries, and the 
marks of the tool apparent on some of these masses of Rock, ren- 
dered it indispensably necessary to take some notice of them, be- 
fore we quitted entirely the consideration of the first, and earliest 


of the British works of art. 
And in justice to the observations of those curious Antiquaries who 


have at all taken notice of these masses of insulated Rock, it ought 
to be added, that the artificial Rock Basons found on some of them, 
80 closely connected in form, and obvious designation, with those 
existing at Kambre, in Cornwall (where British Celts,* and British 
Coins have been dug up,+ and where British Circles of Stone, and 


* Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 117. 173. 265. 273. 281. 

+ From an expression of Czsar's, Utuntur aut ere, aut annulis ferrets ad certum pondus 
examinatis, pro nummo, (Lib. v. sec. 10. de Bello Gallico,) which has manifestly been mis- 
understood; it has been sometimes concluded, t that the Britons had no coined money 
before the invasion, or conquest of the Romans; and that from them only they learnt to 
put rude figures of elephants, and griffons, on their stampt coins. But even to omit the 
consideration, that such figures very rarely are seen on the reverses of Roman coin, any 
more than single horses; and that therefore the imitation of them, by the Britons, could 
scarcely be derived from that source; it is much more probable, that the ideas of these 
figures to be impressed on coin, were acquired from intercourse with the Pheenicians, in the 
earliest ages; who from their neighbourhood to, and communication with the Persians, 
could not but be well acquainted with the custom of adopting auch figures as ornaments, and 
badges; figures that are found so often repeated on the walls of Persepolis, and remain there 
to this hour. 

It may further be observed, that the remarkable form of some of these British coins, they 
being convex on one side, and concave on the other, as I have myself seen them to be in more 
instances than one; shews a most striking affinity, in this respect, between the customs of 
the Britons, and that of the most antient Eastern nations (as an affinity has already been re- 
marked, also, in their strongholds, and altars;) and therefore indicates these coins to have been 
Prior to the time of the Romans.—It is well known that some of the coins of Pæstum, were 
thus convex on one side, and concave on the other; and so also were some of the most antient 
of the Grecian coins. 


t Moreton's Northamptonshire, p. 500. $ See Ruins of Pæstum, p. 31. 
4 $ 
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other unquestionably British Remains are also met with), do lead us; 
by a chain of very fair and plain reasoning, to conclude, that these 
masses of Rock, so connected with such Rock Basons, must have 
been connected with British usages and superstitions. 
There remains nothing more to be taken notice of, with regard to 
British works, and the efforts of labour and ingenuity in those early 
ages, than merely to remark, that some of those surprising banks 
and ditches of vast extent, traversing the country, in different parts 
of this Island, and which are too generally deemed to have been 
either Danish, or Saxon, may justly be rather deemed to have been, 
in reality, works of the time of the Britons; if not absolutely Bri- 
tich works. 5 
Some of these kinds of mounds and ditches, indeed, do certainly 
seem to have been the boundary marks of districts, and of petty king- 
doms, in the time of the Saxon Heptarchy; and even in later ages. 
But some of them, (as Dr. Stukeley has particularly remarked with 
regard to Wansdyke, in Wiltshire,) were clearly formed before the 
time of the Romans; because Roman works adjacent, are found 
either to have interfered with them ; or at least to have been made 
to take an irregular direction on purpose to avoid them. 
Thus the Roman way, the Via Badonica, is made to go along by the 
side of Wansdyke, taking this great bank, in fact, for its direction. 
And of those that were really the works of the Saxons, it may be 
remarked ; and with regard to Offa's Dike particularly; that in some 


These British pieces of money have not only been found at Kambre, and in other spots 
of Cornwall, that were long unquestionably, places, above all others, of British residence, 
and objects of British reverence; but also in Wales, and in most parts of Britain.— Their 
history has been very fully investigated by Dr. Borlase; and the suspicion of their having 
been either Phœnician, or Greek, or Roman, has been by him very satisfactorily removed; 
and that from other considerations, as well as from their being found in no other country ex- 
cept in Britain, whilst they have been dug up here in such numbers. —Those who wish to 
see the delineation of these curious British coins, will find them very well represented in 
Borlase's Antiquities of Cornwall, Pl. XXIII. p. 259; and in Gough's Camden, Vol. I. 
Pl. XV. p. Ixv. See also Plot's Oxfordshire, p- 309. 328. Pl. XV. fig. 19, 20.—And the 
engravings of the British Coins in Speed, p. 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, convey a true 
idea of the devices, though not so carefully executed. 


| Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 258. 265. 269. 273. 275. 280,—Pennant's Tour in 
Wales, Vol. I. p. 66. 
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instances there were remaining prior works of the descendants of 
the Britons, even of a very similar kind, near adjoining. 

For whilst Ofa's Dike formed the Saxon line; Wat's Dike formed 
the Welch, or British line; and may justly be suspected to have been 
also a prior work. | 

To proceed to trace minutely these sort of works kere, would be 
not only tedious, and useless, but deviating from the purport of 
these $heets ;—which is, chiefly to trace the modes of dwelling ; 
babits of living; the origin of civil, and religious structures; man- 
ners; customs; and improvements of art and science; and the 
strongest characteristic outlines, and most striking features of the 
history of passing ages. 

With regard to these great and extended boundary Munitions, 
therefore, whilst we leave the ascertaining the precise extent of 
them, (like the ascertaining, and tracing of Roman roads,) to the 
more detailed labours of those curious persons who investigate these 
subjects geographically, we may conclude with saying, that neither 
these Dikes, nor Hill Fortresses, nor their dire Superstitious Rites, 
could at last preserve the Britons from those Foreign Invaders, who 
were to be both their scourge, and their deliverers, from the bands 
of dark ignorance, and inveterate prejudice. 

The Romans, in the course of those wondrous events, that are 
solely under the direction of the Divine Providence, Which ruleth 
in the Heavens over all, and setteth up one, and putteth down ano- 
ther ; and, as was declared of old to Sennacherib, raiseth up mighty 
powers, merely like the axe, or the hammer, to cut down, and to de- 
stroy, at proper seasons :—the Romans, under the guidance of This 
Almighty Power, came at last to destroy the dire prevalence of 
Druidical superstition ;—to force the Britons from their torpid state 
of adherence to barbarous customs, and usages ;—and to punish the 
horrid perpetrators of those accursed rites, for the sake of the cele- 
bration of which, were lighted those very sacrificial fires, into whose 
flames Suetonius Paulinus flung the priests themselves, who stood 
prepared to have officiated at their wonted human sacrifices. + 


* Pennant' Tour in Wales, p. 261. 
+ This dreadful and horrible destruction of the Britons, and their Druids, by the Ro- 
mans; related with such brief energy by Tacitus, (Annal. lib. xiv, sect. 30.) is one of 
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the many fearful instances of the Divine vengeance upon the corruptions and wickednesses 
of idolatrous abominations.— And the due consideration of it, ought to be rendered useful, 
amongst other arguments, to remove from the minds of prejudiced persons, that hack- 
nied, common-place objection, that has so often been made by scoffers against the his- 
tory of Sacred Writ, because of the supposed cruelty exereised by the Israelites, in the 
destruction of the Canaanites ; who were indeed the very fret introducers, and propagators 
of the worst of all these abominations. 


Such carpers against faithful history, and against Divine Ordinances, i in this instance of 
the destruction of the Canaanitish nation, where the will and judgment of God was executed 
by the Israelites, in consequence of an express Divine Command, entirely forget, in the 
first place, that it was not executed till after much long suffering, and forbearance ; during 
which they continued utterly incorrigible :=for we read (Genesis, chap. xv. ver. 16), 
that this punishment was not brought upon them sooner, —because their iniquities were not 
get full. 

They also forget, that this denunciation was made only with regard to those few, who 
were the sources of all the worst corruptions enumerated, (Deuteronomy, chap. xx. ver. 16, 
17, 18, and Leviticus, chap. xx. ver. 1 to 23.) and that with regard to the rest, the 
Israclites were expressly commanded not to exercise such severity upon them: but, before 
they fought, even to offer terms of peace; and if those terms were accepted, then not to de 
stroy them. —Deuteronomy, chap. xx. ver. 10, 11. 

The scoffers against the account in the Holy Scripture, do also entirely Bret: that when 
the Jews themselves had fallen into idolatry, contrary to the admonitions given them by 
Moses (Deuteronomy; chap. viii. ver. 19, 20.), threatening that they should themselves, in 
case of such disobedience, be subject to the very same destruction ;—and when they had 
moreover added the last aggravated offence, as the holy Apostle Peter told them (Acts, 
chap. ii. ver. 23. 36. chap. iii. ver. 15.) of rejecting, and crucifying the Prince and Lord 
of Life, in his days of humiliation; even the Cazrsr Jesvs of Nazazeta, Who is to ap- 
pear afterwards u GREAT MxssiAn, on His Throne of Glory ;—they themselves were 
destroyed even by a more horrible destruction than they ever brought upon the Canaanites: 
And that, even by the merciful T tus. j 

The horrible account, well worth reading, is given at large by Josephus, lib. v. chap. 
13. sect. 4,—lib, vi. chap. 4, 5. 8, and 9; and it ought not to be forgotten; that their 
Priests were not only slain by their Altar, but that, before the final catastrophe, the Roman 
soldiers, in their wrath, had nailed those Jews they caught to crosses, about the walls of 
Jerusalem, by way of jest, till their multitude was $0 great, that room was wanted for the 
crosses, and crosses were wanting for the bodies, (Lib. v. chap. 11. sect. 1.) 

Scoffers at the account concerning the Canaanites, forget also, what is related concerning 
the celebrated, and so frequently admired Alexander the Great—That when he took the city 
of Tyre, he put six or eight thousand Tyrians to the sword; caused two thousand more to 
be crucified before the walls; and sold all the rest for slaves.—(Arrian, lib. ii.— Quintus 
Curtius, lib. iv. chap. 4.) fulfilling the dire denunciations of the Almighty ; (Isaiah, 
chap. xxiii.—Ezekiel, chap. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii.) 

In short; to do fair justice to what is related in Sacred Writ concerning the Canaanites, 
we ought to acknowledge, that the same supposed objection that lies against the punishment 
of the Canaanitish Nations, lies exactly, with as much fairness, against the punishment of 
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any criminal whatever; or however necessary that punishment may be for the good of 
society. 

The Invisible, and Eternal Lord God, present to every spirit, maketh whom it pleaseth 
Him, wheresoever, and when He thinks fit, the tremendous instruments of His wrath 
although He does not always openly declare His purpose before hand, as was done in the 
case of the Canaamtes, and of the Tyrians, and of the Jews.—He also (which is our great 
consolation) bringeth forth good out of evil: —and maketh even the workers of mischief, 
unintentionally the preparers of dispensations for universal welfare, and blessing. 
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Fig. 2. Stones of Memorial at Trelech, Monmouthshire - — 120 


Fig. 1. Plan of Druidical Circle, on Fidess Hill, in Scotland; 


Fig. 2. Plan of Druidical Circle at Boscawen- un, in Cornwall — 146 
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Particular Views of Stone Henge - - - - 172 


View of Stone Henge, as it was in 1790; seen from the western side of 


the leaning stone - - - - - 188 


. View of Stone Henge, in 1798, after the fall of the great western Tri- 


lothon ; seen from the western side of the leaning stone 188 


View of Stone Henge, in 1790, seen from the southern side of the lean- 
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Fig. 2. Cromlech at Lanyon, in Cornwall - - - 232 
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. Form, and dimensions of the Stones of the double Cromlech, at Plas- 
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Fig. 2. Aggleston, Stone Barrow, in the Isle of Purbeck 
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Certain mistakes that have arisen, may perhaps render the following List, of some other 
Works of the same Author, satisfactory to such persons as may peruse this Volume. 


1. An Essay on the English Constitution and Government, in octavo; the first 
edition printed in 1767; and the second edition printed in 1770. 


2. Observations on Antient Castles. Printed in the Archaeologia, Vol. IV. and 
VI.; and of which a few copies, merely given to friends, were printed together in 
one volume quarto, in 178g. 


g. Hymns to Tye SuyREME BeinG. The first edition printed in 1780, large 
octavo : and the second authentic edition, printed in 1798, small octavo. 


4. Proposals for establishing, at Sea, a Marine School; or Seminary for Seamen. 
Printed in octavo, 178z. 


5. Morsels of Criticism. Printed in quarto, and published January 18th, 1788. 
6. An Imitation of the Prayer of Abel. Printed in quarto, 1791. 

7. Considerations on the Utility of the National Debt. Printed in octavo, 179g. 
8. Vestiges of Oxford * Printed in folio, 1796. 


g. Remarks concerning Stones s said to have fallen from the Clouds. Printed in 
quarto, 1796. | 


10. Remarks on the Sign bhechs Times. printed in quarto, 1798: and the 
second edition printed also in 1798. 


Appendix to the Remarks on the Si gns of the Times;—with additional Remarks. 
Printed in quarto, 1799. 


All such of these, as are not out of Print, may be had of Mn. Wirk, BooksELLER, 
IN FLEET-STREET. 
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